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CIIAPTER L 


BRIAN FALLS IN LOVE. 


Still humanîty grows dearer, 
Being learned the more. 


Jeav Ingelow, 




There are three things in this world which deserve no quarter 
Hypocrisy, Pharisaism, and Tyrauny. p Robertson 

People who have been brought up in the country, or in small 
places where every neighbour is kuowu by sight, are apt to 
thiiik that life in a large town miist lack mauy of the interests 
which they have learned to find iu their more limited com- 
munities. In a somewhat bewildered way, they gaze at th 
shifting crowd of strange faces, aud wonder whether it would 
be possible to feel completely at home where all thc sur- 
roundings of life scem ever changing aiid unfamiliar. 

But those who have livcd long in one quarter of London, or 
of any other large town, know that there are in reality almost 
as many liuks between the actors of the town life-drama as 
between those of the country life-drama. 

Silent recognitions pass between passengers who meet day 
after day iu the same morning or evening train, on the way to 
or from work ; the faces of omnibus conductors grow familiar; 
we learn to know perfectly well on what day of the week and 
at what hour the well-known organ-grinder will make his 
appearance, and in what street we shall meet the city clerk 
or the care-worn little daily governess on their way to office or 
school. 

It so happened that Brian Osmond, a young doctor who 
had not been very long settled in the Bloomsbury regions, had 
an engagement which took him every afternoon down Gower 
Street, and here many faces had grown familiar to him. He 
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invariably mct the same sallow-faccd postman, the sanie nasal- 
voiccd niilkman, tho samc pompoiis-looking man with tlic 
bnsli v whiskcrs and thc shinj black bag, on his ^vay liomc from 
thc city. Bnt thc only passcnger in wliom hc took any in- 
tcrcst Avas a certain bright-faccd little girl whom hc gcncrally 


mct jnst beforc the 


Montagnc 


riace 


crossing. 


lle ahvays 


callcd licr his ‘ little girl,^ thongh she was by no means little in 
tlic onlinary acceptation of ihc word, being at least sixtecn, 
aiid ratlicr tall for hcr vcars. Bnt there was a sort of frcsh- 
iicss and naiveté and vouthfnlness about her wliich made him 
nse that adjective. She usnally carried a pile of books in a 
strap, so he conjectured that she must be coming from school, 
aud, evcr sincc lie had first seen her, she had worn the same 
rongh blue serge dress, and tlic same quaint littlc fnr hat. In 
othcr details, howcver, he could ncver tell in thc least how he 
shonld find licr. She seemed to liave a mood for cvery day. 
Sometimcs slie would bc in a great hnrry and would almost 
riin past liim ; sometimes she would sannter along in the most 
nnconventional way, glancing from tiine to time at a book or a 


paper; sometimes hci 


eager 


face would look absolntcly be- 


witching in its brightness ; somctimcs scarccly lcss bewitching 


m 


a consnming anxiety which seemed unnatural in onc so 


rt 

o* 


youn 

Onc rainy afternoon 


in Novcmbcr, Brian was as usual 


making his W’ay down Gowcr Street, his umbrella held low' to 
shelter him frorn thc driving rain 'which secmed to comc in all 
dircctions. The milkman^s slirill voice was still far in the 
distance, the man of lettcrs was still at w'ork npon knockei's 
somc way olf, it was not yct time for his little girl to make her 
appearance, and he was not even thinking of lier, when sud- 
deuly his urnbrella was nearly knocked ont of his liand by 
corning violently into collision wdth another umbi'ella. Bronght 
tluis to a sndden stand, he looked to sce who it was 'who liad 
chargcd hirn with snch violcnce, and fonnd himsclf face to fiice 
witli his Uiiknown fiâend. He had never been quite so closc to 
licr before. Hcr quaint face had al'ways fascinated liim, but on 
nearer view lie thonght it the lovelicst face he liad ever secn 
it took liis lieart by storm. 

It w'as fi'amed in soft, silky masses of dusky aubui'n hair 
which liiing over the bi*oad, wlrite forehead, bnt at the baek 
was scarcely longer than a boy’s. The features, though not 
regular, w'crc delicatc and picjuant; tho usual faint rose-flush 
on thc chceks decpcned no'^' to carnation, perhaps because of 
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the slight contretemps^ perhaps becaiise of some deeper emotiou 
—Briaii fancied the latter, for the clear, golden-browii eyes 
that were lifted to his seemed bright either 'with indignation or 
with imshed tears. To-day it was clear that the mood was not 
a happy oiie: his little girl was in trouble. 

‘ I am very sorry/ she said, lookiug up at him, aud speaking 
in a low, musieal voice, but with the unembarrassed frankness 
of a child. ‘ I really wasn’t thinking or looking, it was very 
careless of me.^ 

Brian of course took all the blame to himself, and apolo- 
gised profusely; but though he would have given much to 
detaiu her, if only for a moment, she gave him no opportunity, 
but with a slight inclination passed rapidly on. He stood 
quite still, watching her till she was out of sight, aware of a 
sudden change in his life. He was a busy, hard-working man, 
not at all giveu to dreams, and it was no dream that he was in 
now. He knew perfectly well that he had met his ideal, had 
spoken to hcr aud she to him; that somehow in a single 
nioment a new world had opened out to him. For the first 
timc in his life he had fallen in love. 

The trifiing occurrence had made no great impression on 
the ‘ little girl’ herself. She was rather vexed with herself for 
the carelessness, but a mueh deeper trouble was filling her 
heart. She soon forgot the passing interruption and the 
brown-bearded uan with the pleasant gray eyes who had apolo- 


gised for 


wrong 


what was quite her fault. 


Something had 


gone 


that day, as Brian had surmised; the eyes grew 
brighter, the carnation flush deepened as she hurried along, 
the delicate lips closed with a curiously hard expression, the 


tightness 

O 


round the 


hands were clasped with unuecessary 
urabrella and the handle of the book-strap. 

She passed up Guilford Square, but did not tum into any 
of the okl decayed houses ; her home was far less imposing. 
At the corner of the square there is a narrow opening which 
leads into a sort of blind alley paved with grim flag-stoues. 
Here, facing a high blank wall, are four or five very dreary 


houscs. She eutered one of these, put down her wet umbrella 
in the shabby little hall, and opened the door of a barely- 
furnished ” room, the walls of whieh were, however, lined with 
books. Beside the fire was the one really comfortable piece of 
furniture in the room, an Ilkley couch, and upon it lay a very 
wan-looking invalid, who, as the door opened, glanced up with a 
Bmilc of welcome. 
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‘ Why, Erica, joii arc liomc carly to-day. Hoav is that?’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t kiiow,’ said Erica, tossing down lier books in a 
way which showcd hcr mothcr that she was troubled about 
somcthing. ‘ I supposc 1 tore along at a good rate, and thcre 
was no tcmptation to stay at thc High Schooh’ 

‘ Come and tcll me about it,’ said thc mother, gcntly; 
‘ what has gonc wrong, littlc one?’ 

‘ Everything 1 ’ cxclaimed Erica, Tchemently. ‘ Evcrything 
always docs go wrong with ns and always will, I snppose. I 
wish you had ncvcr sent me to school, mothcr; I wish I need 
ncvcr scc tlie placc again 1 ^ 

‘ But till to-day you enjoycd it so much.’ 

‘ Ycs, the classes and thc bcing with Gertrudc. But that 

It’s just this, mother, Em nevcr 


will ncYcr be thc samc again. 


to speak to Gcrtrude 
with hcr.’ 


agam 


to have 


nothing 

O 


more to do 


‘ Who said so 1 And why ? ’ 

‘ Why 1 Bccause Em myself,’ said Erica, with a bittcr 
little laugh. ‘ How I can help it, nobody secms to think. 
But Gcrtrudc’s fathcr has come back from Africa, and was 
horrified to lcarn that we were friends, madc hcr promise never 
to spcak to mc again, and made hcr writc this notc about it. 
Look ! ’ and she took a crumplcd envclope from hcr pocket. 

Thc mother read the note in silence, and an cxpressîou of 
pain camc ovcr licr face. Erica, who was 
snatchcd it away from her whcn shc saw that look of sadncss. 

‘ Don’t rcad the horrid tliing 1 ’ she exclaimcd, crushing it 
up in hcr hand. ‘ Tlicre, we will bum it 1 ’ and she threw it 
into the fire with a vchcmcnce which somehow relievcd her. 



vcry impetuous, 


( 


Your 


‘ You shouldn’t havc donc that,’ said hcr mothcr. 
fatlîcr will bo sure to want to scc it.’ 

‘ Xo, no, no,’ cricd Erica, passionatcl}’. ‘ Hc must not 
know; 3 'ou must not tcll him, mothcr.’ 

‘ Dear child, have you not learnt that it is impossible to 
kcep anything froin him ? Hc will find out dircctl}' that soinc- 
thing is wrong.’ 

‘ It will gricvc him so, hc must not hcar it,’ said Erica. 
‘ Ile carcs so much for what hurts us. Oh l why arc peoplc so 
hard and cmcl ? Why do thcy trcat us like lcpcrs ? It isn’t 
all bccausc of losing Gcrtmde; I could bcar that if thcrc wcre 
sornc real rcason,—if she wcnt away or died. But thcre’s no 
rcason ! It’s all prcjudice and bigotry and injusticc ; it’s that 
wlîich makes it sting so.’ 
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Erica 'was Dot at all gîven to tears, but tliere was now a 
fiort of choking in her throat, and a sort of dimness in her eyes, 
which made her rather hurriedly settle down on the üoor in 
her own particuîar uook beside her mother’s eoueh, where her 
face could not be seen. There was a silence. Presently the 
mother spoke, stroking back the wavy, auburn hair with her 
thîn white hand. 

‘For a long time I have dreaded this for you, Erica. I 
was afraid you didn’t realise the sort of position the world will 
give you. Till lately you have seen scarcely any but our own 
people, but it can hardly be, darling, that you can go on much 
longer wdthout coming iuto contact wdth others; and then, 
more and more, you must realise that you are cut off from 
much that other girîs may enjoy.’ 

‘WhyF questioned Erica. ‘ Why can’t they be friendîyV 
Vfhy must they cut us off from everythiug % ’ 

‘ It does seem unjust; but you must remember that we 
beîong to an unpopular minority.’ 

‘ But if I beîonged to the îarger party, I wouîd at îeast be 
just to the smaîîer,’ said Erica. ‘ How' can tîiey expect us to 
think their system beaiitifiil wdien the very first thing they 
show us is hatred and meanness. Oli 1 if I beîouged to the 
cther side I wouîd show thcm how different it might be.’ 

‘ I beîieve you wouîd,’ said the mother, smiling a îittîe at 
the idea, and at the vehemence of the speaker. ‘ But, as it is, 
Erica, I am afraid you must school yourseîf to endure. After 
aîî, I faney you wiîî be glad to share so soon in your father’s 
vexatious,’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Erica, pushing back the îiair from her forehead, 
and giving herseîf a kind of mental shaking, ‘ I am glad of that. 
Aftcr aîl, they can’t spoil the best part of our îives ! I shaîl 
go into thc gardcu to get rid of my bad temper; it doesn’t 
l ain now.’ 

I 

She struggled to her feet, picked up the îittîe fur îiat which 
haiî faîîen off, kissed her mother, and went out of the room. 

The ‘ garden ’ was Erica’s favourite resort, hcr own par- 
ticuîar property. It Avas about fifteen feet square, and uo one 
but a Londoner wouîd have besto^ved on it so dignified a name. 
But Erica, wdio ^vas of an inventive turn, had contrived to 
make the most of the îittîe patch of ground, had induced ivy 
to grow on the ugîy brick waîîs, and with infinite care and 
satisfaction îiad nursed a few^ flowers and shrubs into tolerabîy 
heaîthy though smutty îife. In one of the corners Tom 
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her fjivourite consiii, had put up a rough woodeii bcnch 
für iîcr, and hcrc slie rcad and dreamcd as contcntcdly as if 
her ^ ^ardeu ground ’ had bceu fairyland. Herc, too, she in- 
variabl}’ camc whcn anything had gone wrong, whcn the cnd- 
lcss tronblcs about moncy which had wcighcd upoii hcr all her 
litc bccame a littlc less bearable than usual, or whcn some act 
of discourtesy or harshncss to her fatlicr had rousod iu her a 
tingliug, burning scnse of indignation. 

Erica was uot one of thosc pcople who take lifc easily: 
tliiiigs wcut very docply with her. In spitc of her briglitness 
aud vivacity, in spite of hcr readiuess to see thc ludicrous in 
ovcrytliing, and hcr singularl}^ quick perceptions, shc was also 
very kcenly alivc to other and gravcr imprcssious. 

Ilcr angcr had passcd, but stilî, as she paced round and 
round hcr sraall doraain, lier heart was vcry heavy. Lifc 
scemcd perpîcxing to her; but her mothcr liad somehow strnck 
the right kcy-note whcn shc had spoken of the vcxations wliich 

Therc was somethîng inspiriting iii that 
thouglit, ccrtaiuîy, for Erica worsliipped licr fatlicr. By de- 
grccs tlic troublc and indignation dicd awav, amî a vcry swcct 


miglit be sliarcd. 


look stolc ovcr the gravc littîe face. 

A smutty sparrow camc and pccrcd dovii at her froni the 
ivy-covcrcd wall, and chirpcd and twittered in quitc a fricndly 
way, pcrhaps rccognisiug the scattcrcr of its daily bread. 

SVftcr aîl, tliouglit Erica, ‘with oursclves and the animals, 
wc miglit lct tîie rcst of tlic world trcat us as thcy plcasc. I 
ara glad tliey can't turn the aniinals aiid birds against us ! 
That woiild bc worse than anvtîiing.’ 

Then, sudcîenly turning froiii tlie abstract to the practicaî, 
she took oiit of hcr pockct a shabby littlc scalskin piirsc. 

LStill sixpcnce of my prizc-money over,^ slic remarkcd to 
her.sclf. ‘ Hî go and buy somc sconcs for tca. Eathcr likcs tîiem.’ 

Jh'ica’s fatlier was a Scotcliman, and, tîiough so-caîlcd 
sccmes wcrc to be îiad at niost sliops, thcre was only one pîaco 
whcrc slic coiiîil buy scones wliicli shc considcrciî worthy tlic 
naine, and tluit wa.s at thc Scotch bakcr’s in Soutliampton 
Uow. SI;e îiuiTic<I along thc wct pavcmcuts, glad tliat tho 
raiu was over, for as soon as hcr purchasc was compîetcd slie 
madc tip hcr mind to indiilgc for a fcw minutcs iu what had 
îatcly Iiccomc a very frcqucnt treat, namcî}", a pause before a 
ücrtain tcmpting store of sccond-hand books. Shc îiad nevcr 
had moncy enoiigh to buy aii^'thing cxcept the neccssary 
.s'diool books, and, bcing a grcat lovcr of poctry, slic aîways 
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gcizcd wdth avidity on anything that w^as to be found ontside 
the book-shop. Sometimes she w’ould carry aw'ay a verse of 
Swdnburiie, ^vhich would ring in hcr eycs for days and days; 
sometimes she w^ould read as much as tw'o or tlirce pages of 
Shclley. No one had ever interruptcd her, and a ccrtain scnsc 
of impropriety and daring w'as rather stimulating tlian other- 
w'ise. It ahvays brought to her mind a saying in the proverbs 
of Solomon, ‘ Stolen w aters are sw^eet, and bread eatcn in secret 
is pleasant.^ 

For thrce successive days she had found to her great 


delight 


Longfellow^’s lliaivatha. 


Thc 


strange metre, thc 


musical Indian names, tlie delightfully described animals, all 
served to make the poem w'onderfully fascinating to her. She 
thought a page or tw*o of Hiaivatha would grcatly sw^ecten her 
somewdiat bitter w*orld this afternoon, and w'ith her bag of 
scones in one hand and the book in the other she read on 
happily, quite unconscious that three pair of eyes w'crc waxtching 
her from wdthin thc shop. 

The w’rinkled old man wdio was the presiding genîus of the 
place had tw'O customers, a tall gray-bearded clergyman wdth 
bright, kindly ej^es, and his son, the same Brian Osmond wdioni 
Erica had charged wdth her umbrella in Gow'er Street. 


‘ An outsidc ciistomcr for you,’ remarked Charles Osmond, 
the clergyman, glancing at the shopkecper. Thcn to his son, 
‘ Whât a picture she makes ! ’ 

Brian looked up hastily from some medical books w'hich he 
had bcen turninü: over. 


‘ Why, that’s my little Gow^er Street friendF he exclaimed, 
the w'ords being somehow^ surprised out of him, though he 
w^ould fiiin have recalled them the next minute. 

‘ I don’t interrupt her,’ said thc shop owmer. ‘ Iler father 
has done a great deal of business wdth me, and the little lad}^ 
has a fancy for poetry, and don’t get much of it in her life, Fll 


be bound.’ 

‘ Why, who is she % ’ askcd Charles Osmond, who was on 
very fidendly terms wdth the old book-collector. 

‘ She’s the daughter of Luke Pvaeburn,’ waas the reply, ‘ and 
whatever folks may say, I know^ tliat Mr. Itaebiiin leads a hard 
enough life.’ 

Brian turned aw'ay from the speakers, a sickening sense of 
dismay at his heart. His ideal w^as the daughter of Luke 
Kaeburn! Aiid Luke Baeburn w'as an atheist leader ! 

For a few^ minutes he lost consciousness of time and place, 
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thoiiph ahvays secing in a sort of dark rnist Erica^s lovely 
face hending ovcr hcr book. Thc shopkecpcr's casnal rcinark 
liad bcen a fcarfnl blow to him; yct, as hc cainc to himself 
again, liis licart 'svcnt ont morc and inore to the bcautifnl girl 
who liad bccn brought up in uhat seemed to him so barren 
a creed. 11 is dream of love, which had becn bright cnough 
only an hour before, was suddenly shadowed by an unthought- 
of pain, but presently bcgan to shine with a ncw and altogether 
diticrcnt lustre. He began to hear again what was passing 

between his father and the shopkeepcr. 

‘ Therc’s a sight more good in luin than folks tlnnk. llow- 
ever wrong his views, hc belicves them right, and is ready to 
sutlcr for ’cm, too. Bless me, that’s odd, to be sure ! There 
is Mr. Baeburn, on the other side of the Bow 1 Finc looking 
raan, isn’t he !’ 

Brian, looking up eagerly, faneicd he must be mistakcn, for 
the onh" passengcr in sight was a vcry tall man of remarkably 
bcnign aspect, middlc-agcd, yet vcncrable—or perhaps bctter 
described by the word ^ dcvotional-looking,’ pervaded too by 
a ccrtain majcsty of calmncss which secmed scarcely suited 

The clcan-shaveii and 

somewhat rngged facc was unmistakably that of a Scotchraan, 
tlie thick Avaves of tawny Imir overshadowing the wide brow, 
and thc clear golden-brown cyes showcd Brian at once that 
this could be no otlicr than the father of liis idcal. 

Tn thc meantime, lîacbnrn, having caught sight of his 
daugbtcr, slowl}’ crosscd tlie road, and coming noisclcssl}" iip 
to her, suddenly took hold of the book she was reading, aiid 
witli laughtcr in lus eycs, said, in a peremptory voice, 

‘ Fivc sliillings to pay, if you please, miss ! ’ 

Ih-ica, who had l>cen absorbed in tlie poem, lookcd 


to his character of public agitator. 


up 
lauüh. 


in dismay ; thcn sceing who had spokcn 


shc began to 


‘ Wliat a liorrible friiiht you gave me, father! 


.. . Biit (lo 

look at tliis it’s the lovelicst tliing in tlie world. l’ve just 
got to the ‘ very strong man Kwasind.’ I think lic’s a little 
like yon ! ’ 


bool 


Baebuni, though no ver}" grcat lovcr of poetiy, took the 


a few lines. 


‘ Lon" thoy lived in peace togethcr, 
Spakc with naked hearts togcthcr, 
l’ondcring much and much contriving 
llow thc tribes of mcn might prosper/ 
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‘ Good î That will do very v êll for you and me, little 
one. Tm ready to be your Kwasind. What’s the price of 
the thing 1 —four-and-sixpence 1 Too much for a luxury. It 
must wait till our ship comes in.’ 

He put down the book and they moved on together, but 
had not gone many paces before they were stopped by a most 
miserable-looking beggar child. Brian standing now outside 
the shop, saw and heard all that passed. 

Baeburn was evidcntly investigating the case, Erica a little 
impatient of the interruption was remonstrating. 

‘ I thought you never gave to beggars, and I am sure that 
harrowing story is made up.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ replied her father, ‘but the hunger is rcal, 
and I know well enough what hunger is. What have you 
hcreB he addcd, indicating the paper bag which Erica held. 

‘ Scones,’ she said, unwillingly. 

‘ That will do,’ he said, taking them from her and giving 
them to the child. ‘ He is too young to be anything but the 
victim of another’s laziness. Tliere ! sit down and eat them 
while you can.’ 

The child sat down on the doorstep with the bag of scones 
clasped in both hands, but he continued to gaze after his 
benefactor till he had passed oiit of sight, and there was a 
strange look of surprise and gratification in his eyes. That 
was a man who knew 1 Many people had, after hard begging, 
thi'own him pence, many had warned him ofF harshly, but 
this man liad looked straight into his eyes, and had at once 
stopped and qiiestîoned him, had singled out the one true 
statement from a mass of lies, and had given him — not a 
stale loaf with the top cut ofF, a suspicious sort of charity 
whicli always angered the waif—but his own food, bought for 
his own consumption. Most wonderful of all, too, this man 
knew what it was to be hungry, and had even the insight 
and shrewdness to be aware that the waif’s best chance of 
eating the scones at all was to eat them then and there. 
For the first time a feeling of reverence and admiration was 
kindled in the child’s heart; he would have done a great deal 
for his unknown friend. 

Baebiirn and Erica had ineanwhile walked on in the direction 
of Guilford Square. 

‘ I had bought them for you,’ said Erica, reproachfully. 

‘ And I ruthlessly gave them away,’ said Uaeburn, smiling. 
‘That was hard lines; I thought they were only household 
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Btock. But aftcr all it comcs to thc same tliing in tbe end, 
or bettcr. You liave givcn them to mc by giviiig them to the 
cliild. Never mind, “ Little son Eric 1 ’ 

This vas his pet name for her, and it mcant a great deal 
to thcin. Shc was liis onl}^ child, and it had at first bccn a 
grcat disappointmcut to every one that she ^vas not a boy. 
Lut llacburn had long ago ccased to rcgret this, and tlic nick- 


namc rcfcrrcd more to Erica’s capability of bcing both son and 
dauglitcr to him, able to hclp him in his work and at tlie samc 
time to briglitcn his homc. Erica Avas very proud of her 
nainc, for shc liad bccn callcd after hcr fatlicEs greatest friend 
Eric Hacbcrlcin, a cclcbratcd rcpublican, tvlio once dnring a 
long cxilc had taken refugc in London. His vietvs v’cre in 
somc respects morc extrcmc than rtaeburiEs, but in private lifc 
he was tlic gcntlcst and most fascinatiug of men, and liad 
qnite v'on tlic hcai*t of his little namesakc. 


As ]Mrs. rvacburn had surmised, Erica’s Aithcr had at oncc 


scen 


that somcthing liad 


gone 


wrong 


that day. The alL 

obscrving eycs, 'which had noticed thc Imngiy look in thc 
licggar child’s facc, noticcd at oncc that his own child had 
been troublcd. 

‘ Something has vcxed you,’ hc said. ‘ AVhat is thc matter, 
lu'ica ? ’ 


‘ I had rathcr not tell you, fathcr, it isn’t anytliing much,’ 
said Erica, casting down her eycs as if aîl at once the paving- 
stoncs had becomc absorbingly intcresting. 

‘ I fancy I know alrcady,’ said riaeburn. ‘ It is about your 
friend at the High School, is it not î 


I tliought so. 


This 


aftcrnoon I had a lcttcr from her father.^ 

‘ Wliat docs he say 1 ^lay I scc itE asked Erica. 

‘ I torc it up,’ said Haeburn ; ‘ I thought you would ask to 
sce it, and thc thing was reaîly so abominabîy insoîent that I 
didn’t want you to. How did you hear about it E 
‘ (îcrtnulc wrote mc a note,’ said Erica. 

‘ At hcr fatlîcr’s dictation, no doubt,’ said Ilacburn; ‘ I 
sliould know îiis stylo dircctly, lct mc sce it.’ 

‘ I tliought it was a pity to vex you, so I burnt it,’ said 

Ih'ica. 


^i'licn, unabîc to hclp lieing amuscd at tlicir cfTorts to savc 

cach otlicr, tlicy bulh îaiiglicd, though tlie subjcct was rather a 
.''orc «»nc. 

‘ Jt is tlie f)ld story,’ said Hncbuni. Lifo onîy, as Pope 
Inuoccnt 111. benevolcntly remarkcd, “is to be lcft to the 
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children of misbelievers, and that only as an act of mercy.” 
You must make up your mind to bear the social stigma, child. 
Do 3 ^ou see the moral of this %' 

‘No/ said Erica, v/ith something between a smile and a 
sigh. 

The moral of ît is that you must be content Avith your 
own people,’ said Eaeburu. ‘ There is this one good point 
about persecution—it does draw us all nearer together, really 
strengthens us in a hundred ways. So, little one, you must 
forswear sehool friends, and be eontent with your “ very strong 
man Kwasind,” ‘ and we will 

“ Lîve in peace together, 

Speak with nakel hearts together,” 

By-the-by, it is rather doubtful if Tom will be able to eome to 
the lecture to-night: do you think you caii takc notes for me 
instead ? ’ 

This was in reality the most delicate pieee of taet and 
eonsideration, for it was, of course, Erica’s delight and pride to 
help her father. 


CHAPTER 11. 

PROM EFFECT TO CAÜSB. 

Only the acrid spirit of the times, 
Corroded this true steel. 

Longfellow, 

Not Thine the bigoPs partîal plea, 

Not Thine the zealot’s ban ; 

Thou well canst spare a love of Thee 
Which ends in hate of man. 

Whittier. 


Lukb Raebürn was the son of a Scotch elergyman of the 
Episeopal Church, His history, though familar to his own 
followers and to them moi’e poweiTully convineing than many 
arguments 

kuown. The orthodox were apt to content themselves with 
shuddering at the mention of his name; very few troubled 

themselves to think or inquire how this man had been drivcn 


against modern Christiamty, was not generally 
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into atlieism. Had tliey donc so they might, pcrhaps, have 
trcatcd hiin morc consitlcratcly, at any ratc thcy niust haye 
lcarnt tliat the mucli-disliked prophct of atheism was the most 
disintcrcstcd of mcn, onc who had tlic couragc of his opinions, 
a man of fearless lioncsty. 

Racburn had lost liis mothcr ycry early; his fathcr, a 
wcll-to-do man, liad licld for many ycars a small liying in the 
wcst of Scotland, IIc was rathcr a clcyer man, but one-sidci 
and Ingotcd ; cold-hcartcd, too, and caring ycry little for his 
childrcn. Of Lukc, howcycr, hc was, in lus pcciiliar fashion, 
vcry proud, for at an early agc the boy showed signs of genius. 
Thc fatlier was no grcat workcr; though shrewd and clcycr, 
hc liad no ambition, and was quitc content to livc out his life 
in thc retircd littlc parsonagc whcre, with no parish to troublc 
liim, and a small and unexacting congrcgation on Sundays, he 
could do prctty mucli as he plcascd. But for liis son hc was 
ambitious. Evcr since liis sixtccntli ycar—whcn, at a pubhc 
mccting, the boy had, to thc astonishmcnt of cvcry onc, suddcnly 
spinng to his fcct and contradictcd a falsc statcmcnt niade by 
a grcat landowncr as to thc condition of thc cottagcs on his 
estatc—tlic fathcr had forcsccn fnture triumphs for his son. 
For thc spccch, thoiîgh unpremcditated, was marycllously 
clcycr, and thcrc was a powcr in it not to bc accountcd for 
by a ccrtain ring of indignation; it was thc specch of a futuro 

orator. 

Thcn, too, Lukc had by tliis timc shown signs of rcligious 
zcal, a zcal wliicli his father, tlioiigh far from attempting to 
copy, could not but adinirc. His Sunday scrviccs over, he 
rclapscd into the comfortablc, casy-going lifc of a comitry 
gentlcman, for thc rest of the week; but his son was indc- 
fatigablc, and, tliough littlc morc than a boy himself, gathcrcd 
round him thc roughest lads of thcvillagc, and by his cloquence, 
and a ccrtain pcculiar pcrsonal fascination which lic rctaincd all 
liis life, absolutcly furccd thcni to listen to liim. Thc hxthcr 
augurcd grcat things for liim, and invariably projdicsicd that 
lic would ‘live to sec hiin a bi.shop yct.* 

It was a scttlcd thing tliat hc sliould takc Holy Ordcrs, and 
fur somc tiinc Juacbuni was only too liappy to carry out liis 
f.ithcris plans. In liis vcry first tcrm at Cambridgc, liowcver, 
lie bcgaii to fccl doiibts, and, bccoming convinccd tliat he 
coidd ncver again acccpt thc doctrincs in wliicli lic had bccn 
edurated, hc tuld Ins fatlicr tliat he must givc up all tliought 
üf takiiig Ordcrs. 
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Now. ünfortunatelyj Mr. Raeburn 'svas the very last man to 
understand or sympathise with any phase of life through which 
he had not himself passed. He had never been ti-oiibled with 
religious doubts; scepticism seemed to him monstrous and 
unnatural. He met the eonfcssion, which his son had made 
in pain and difhdence, with a most deplorable want of tact. 
In answer to the perplexing questions which were put to hiin, 
he merely replied testily that Luke had been overworking 
himself, aiid that he had no business to trouble his head with 
matters which were beyond him, and would fain have dismissed 
the whole affair at once. 

‘ BuV urged tbe son, ‘how is it possible for me to turn 
my back upon these matters when I am prcparing to teach 
them V 


‘Nonsense,’ replied the father, angril}^ 




Have not I taught 
all my life, preached twice a Sunday thcse thirty years without 
perplexing myself with your questionings ! Be off to your 
shooting and your golf, and let mc have no more of this morbid 
fuss.’ 

No more was said; but Luke Raeburn, with his doubts and 
questions shiit thus into himsclf, drifted rapidly from scepticism 
to the most positive form of unbelief. When he next came 
home for the long vacation, his father was at length awakened 
to the fact that the son, upon whom all his ambition was set, 
was hopelessly lost to the Church ; and with this consciousness 
a most bitter sense of disappointment rose in his heart. His 
pride, the only side of fatherhood which he possessed, was 
deeply wounded, and his dreams of honourable distinction were 
laid low. His wrath was great. Luke found the home made 
almost unbearable to him. 
an end, for his father would not hear of providing him wûth 
the necessary funds now that he had actually confessed his 
atheism. He w^as hardly allow^ed to speak to his sisters, every 
request for money to start him in some profession met wuth a 
sharp refusal, and matters were becoming so desperate that he 
w^ould probably have left the place of his own accord before 
long, had not Mr. Baeburn liimself put an eiid to a state of 
things w^hich had grown insufforable. 

With some lurking hope, perhaps, of convîncing hîs son, lie 
rcsolved upon tryiug a course of argument. To do him justice 
he really tried to prepare himself for it, dragged dowm volumes 
of dusty divines, and got up wdth much pains Paley’s ‘ w^atcli ’ 
argument. There was some honesty, even perhaps a vcry 


His college career was of course at 

O 
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Hltlc love, in his mîstaken endeavonrs; buthc did not recognîse 
that, 'wliile he liimsclf v*as unforgiving, unloving, hai'sh, and 
sclf-indulgcnt, all his arguinents for Christianity were of neces- 
sitj null and void. He argucd for thc existencc of a pcrfcctly- 
loving, good God, all thc vliilc trcating his son with injustico 
and t^Tanny. Of coursc thcre could bc only one rcsult from 
a dcbate bctwccn thc two. Lukc riaeburn with liis honcsty, 
his gi’cat abilitics, his gift of reasoning, abovc all his thorough 
eariiestncss, had the best of it. 

To be bcatcu in argumcnt was naturally the onc thing 
which siich a inan as Mr. Lacbm'n could not forgive. Ho 
inight iu time havc lcarnt to tolcratc a diffcrcncc of opinion, 
he would beyond a doubt have forgiven almost any of thc 
failings that he could uhdcrstand, would have paid his son’s 
collegc dcbts without a murmur, would havc overlooked any- 
thing connectcd with what he considercd thc nccessary process 
of ‘sowing his wild oats.^ But that the fellow should presume 
to think out thc grcatcst probleins in the world, should set 
up his jodgmcnt against Paley’s, and worst of all should 
actually and palpably bcat limi iu argumcnt—this was an un- 
pardonablc otrciice. 

A stormy sccnc cnsuccl The father în ungoveniable fury 
hcaped upoii thc son evcry abusive cpithet hc conld think of. 
Lukc Piaeburn spokc not a word; hc was strong and self- 
controllcd ; moreover, he knew that hc had had thc best of the 
argumcnt. Hc was human, howcvcr, and his hcart was wrung 
by liis hithcr’s bitterness. Standing thcrc on that summer 
da}', in thc study of the Scotcli parsonage, tlie man’s future 
was sealed. Hc suffered thcrc the loss of all things, but at thc 
very timc there sprang up in him an cnthusiasm for thc causc 
of frec-thouglit, a passionatc, burning zcal for thc opinions for 
which he suffcred, which never lcft him, but scrved as thc grcat 
moving impulsc of his wholc subscqucnt lifc. 

‘ I tell yoii, you are not fit to bc in a gentleman’s house,’ 
tliundcrcd tlic father. LV rank atheist, a lying infidcl ! It 


is against naturc tliat 


you sliould call a 


liome.’ 


parsonage your 


‘ It is not jjarticularly liome-like,’ said the son, bittcrl^’. 
‘I can lcave it whcn you plcasc.’ 

‘Can!’ cxclaimcd his father, in a fury, ‘ you îciï/leavc it, 
sir, and this very day too I I disown you from this time. Pll 
liavc 110 atlicist for my son ! Ghange your vicws or lcavc tho 
liouse at once. 
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Perhaps he expected his soii to make some compromiso ; if 
60 he showed what a very slight knowledge he had of his 
character. Luke Raeburn had certainlj not been prepared for 
such extreme harshiicss, but with the pain and grief and indig- 
nation there rose iu his heart a mighty resoluteness. With 
a face as hard and rugged as the granite rocks without, he 
wished his father good-bye, and obeyed his orders, 

Then had followed such a stniggle with the world as few 
men w'ould have gone throngh w'ith. Cut ofF from all friends 
and relations by his avow^al of atheism, and bafiled again and 
again in seeking to earn his liviug, he had more than once been 
on the very brink of starvation. By sheer force of will he had 
^von his way, had risen above adverse circumstances, had 
foiight down obstacles, and conquered opposing powers. Beforc 
long he had made fresh friends and gained many followers, for 
there w\as an extraordinary magiietism about the man w'hich 
alinost compelled those who were brought into contact with 
him to rcverence him. 

It was a curious history. First there had been that tiine 
of grievous doubt j then he had been throw'n upon the 'svorld 
friendless and penniless, wfith the beliefs and hopes hitherto 
inost sacred to him dead, and in their place an aching blank. 
He had snfîered much. Treated on all sides witli harshncss 
and injiistice, it w^as indeed wonderful that he had not de- 
veloped into a merc hater, a passionate dowiipuller. But there 
W'as in his character a nobility wdiich w’'ould not allow him to 
rest at this low level. The bitter hostility and injustice which 
he encountered did indced w'arp his mind, and cvery year of 
controvcrsy made it more impossible for him to take an un- 
prejudiced view of Christ’s teaching; but nevertheless he 
could not remain a mere destroyer. 

In that time of blankness, wdien he had lost all faith in 
God, wdien he had been robbcd of frîendship and family love, 
he had seized desperately on the one thing left him,—the love 
of humauity. To him atheism meant not only the assertion 
‘ The w'ord God is a word without meaning, it conveys nothing 
to iny understanding.’ He added to this barren confession of 
an intellectual state, a siiigularly hîgh code of diity. Such a 
code as could ouly have emanated from one about whom there 
lingered wdiat Carlyle has termed, a great ‘Aftershine of 
Christiaiiity.’ He hcld that the only happiness worth having 
w^as that wdnch came to a man wdiile engaged in promoting 
the gencral good. That the wdiole duty of man w'as to 
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(lûvote himsclf to the service of otlicrs. And he lived his 
crced. 

Like othcr people hc had his fanlts, hiit lic was ahva^’S 
rcady to S[)end aiid be spcnt for ■\vhat hc considcred the good of 
othcrs, while cvcry act of injnstice callcd forth his imsparing 
rcbiikc, and evcry oppresscd pci'son or cause was surc to mect 
with his support at whatevcr cost to himsclf. His zeal for 
what he rcgardcd as thc ‘gospeh of athcism grew and strcngth- 
cned ycar by ycar. He was tho untiring advocate of what lie 
consulcrcd the truth. Ncitlier illncss, nor small rcsults, nor 
loss, couhi quench his ardour, while opposition invariably 
stimulated him to fresh cfforts. After long ycars of toil, he 
had at lcngth attaiiicd an iuflucntial position in the country, 
aud thougli crippled by dcbts incurred in the struggic for 
frccdom of speech, and living in absolutc pcnury, lic Avas onc of 
thc most powcrful mcn of thc day. 

The old bookscllcr had very triily obscrved that therc was 
morc good in him thaii pcoplc thought, he was in fact a noble 
character twistcd the wrong Avay by clumsy and mistaken 


handling. 

liriau Osmond was by no means bigoted ; hc had, morcover, 
kno^ra tlîosc wlîo were intimate with llacburn, and con- 
scqucntly had hcard enougli of thc truth about him to dis- 
bclicvc thc gross libels which wcre constantly being circulated 
by thc unscrupulous amoug his opponcnts. Still, as on that 
November afternoon he watched Kacburn aud his daughtcr 
down Soutliampton Itow, he was conscious that for the first 
timc he fullv rcgardcd tîic athcist as a fcllow-man. The fact 
was, that Kacbui-n liad for long ycars bccn the champion of a 
hatcd causc; he had bravcd the full flood of opposition ; and 
likc an isolatcd rock had been thc mark for so mucli of the 
i*age and fury of the elcmcnts that peoplc who kncw him only 
hy name had really lcarncd to rcgard liim more as a target 
tlian as a man. ït was who could hit hîm liardcst, who could 
most eflectually baÛle and ruin him ; whilc tlic quietcr spirits 
contented themsclvcs with rarely mcntioning liis obnoxious 
namc, aiid cndcavouring as firr as possiblc to ignorc his exist- 
cncc. Hrian felt tliat till now hc had followcd witli tlic multi- 
tudc to do evil. He had, as far as possiblc, ignorcd liis cxist- 
encc; liad cvcn bccn rathcr aunovc<l whcn his father had onco 

^ V 

])ubliely urgcd that llacburn should be trcatcd with as much 
justicc aud courtcsy and cousideration as if hc had becn a 
Christiaii. llc had bccn vexcd that his fathcr should siifler on 
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behalf of such a man, had been half-inclined to put down the 
scorn and contempt and anger of the narrow-minded to the 
atheist’s account. The feeling had perhaps been natural, biit 
all was changed now; he oiily revered his father all the more 
for having suffered iii an unpopular cause. AYith some eager- 
ness, he went back into the shop to see if he could gather any 
more particulars from the old bookseller. Charles Osmoiid 
had, however, fiuished his purchases and his conversatiou, and 
was ready to go. 


The second house in Guilford Terrace, 


observed, turning at the 


door. 


Thank 


you 


you say,’ he 
I shall be 


sure to find it. Good-day.’ Then, tumiug to his son. 


he 

added, ‘ I had no idea we were such near neighbours I Did 
you hear what he told me? Mr. Raeburn lives in Guilford 
Terrace.’ 

‘ What, that miserable bliud-alley, do you mean, at the 
other side of the square V 

‘ Yes, and I’m just goîng round there now, for our frîeud, 
the ‘ Bookworm,’ tells me he has heard it rumoured th'at some 
unscrupulous person, who is going to answer Mr, Kaebuni this 
evening, has hired a band of roiighs to make a dîsturbance at 
the meeting. Fancy how iudignant Donovan would be! I 
only wish he were here to take word to Mr, Eaeburn.’ 

‘ Will he not most likely have heard from some othcr 
source 1 ’ said Brian. 

‘ Possibly; but I shall go round and see, Such abomi- 
nations ought to be put down, and if by our own side all the 
better.’ 

Brian was only too glad that hîs father should go, and iii- 
deed, he woiild probably have wished to take the message him- 
self had not his mind been set upon getting the best edition of 
Longfellow to be found iu all London for his ideal. So, at the 
tuming iuto Guilford Square, the father and sou parted. 

The bookseller’s inforination had roiised iu Charles Osmond 
a keen sense of indignation; he walked on rapidly as soon as 
he had left his son, and in a very few minutes had reached the 
gloomy entrance to Guilford Tcrrace. It was curreutly re- 
ported that Baeburii made fabulous sums by his work, and 
lived in great luxury; but the real fi\ct was that, whatever his 
income, few men led so self-denying a life, or voluutarily en- 
dured such privations. Charles Osmond could not help 
wishing that hc could bring some of the intolerant with hira 


down that gloomy little alley, to the door of that comfortless 
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loclîïinof-bouse. He ran^, and was admittcd into the narrow 

o o 

passagc, tbcn sbown into tbc private studj of tbe great man. 
Tbc lloor was uncarpeted, the window uncurtaincd, tbc room 
was almost dark ; but a rcd glow of fireligbt scrvcd to sbow a 
largc writing- 

witb books; also on tbc bcarthrug a little figurc curled up in 
tlie most unconvcntioually comfortable attitude, dividing ber 
attcntion bctwccn making toast and fondling a loud-purring 
i;at. 


tablc strcwii witb papcrs, and walls literally Imcd 


CIIAPÏER IIL 
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Tolcration an altack on Christianity? 
this nass. to suppose tbat notbing can support Christianity, but 

I am persuaded that toleration, so far 


Wliat, then, are we to come to 

the 


pass, 

principlcs of pcrsecution? 
from being an attack on Christianity, becomes the best and surest 
support that can possibly be given to it. . . . Toleration is good for all, 

, . , God forbid. I may be mistakeu, but I take 


or it is good for none. . . , 
toleration to be a part of religion. 


Bürke. 


Erica was, apparently, w'cll uscd to recciving strangcrs. Sbe 
pnt doMTL tbe toasting-fork, but kept the cat in her arms, as 
she rose to greet Cbarles Osmond, and her frank and rathcr 
cbildlike manncr fascinated him almost as mucb as it had 
fascinated Brian. 

* My fatber w’ill be home in a few minutcs,’ she said, ‘ I 
almost 'wondcr you didnT meet bim iu tbe square ; lie has only 
just gone to send ofT a telcgram. Can you wait] Or will you 
lcave a mcssagc]’ 

‘ I will wait, if I may,’ said Cbarles Osmond. ‘ Ob, don’t 
troublc about a liglit, I like tbis dimncss vcry’wcll, and, plcase, 
don’t let mc iiitcrrupt yon.’ 

Erica reliiiqiiisbed a vain scarcb for candlc-lighters, and 
took up ber former position oii tbc bcartbmg witb ber toasting- 

fork. 

‘ I likc tbc gloaming, too,’ sbe said. ‘ It’s almost tbc only 
iiicc thing wbich is cconomical ! Evcrytbing clsc tbatonc likcs 
spocially costs too miicli! I w’onder wbctber people ^vitb 
muney^ do cnjoy all tbe grcat trcats.’ 

‘ N^ery soon grow hlasé, I cxpcct,' said Cbarles Osmond. 

«T1 

le esscncc of a trcat is rarity, you sce.' 
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* I suppose it is. But I think I could enjoy ever so many 
things for years aiid years without groving blasê^^ said Erica. 
‘ Soinetimes I like just to fancy what life might be if there were 
no tiresome Christians, and bigots, and law-suits/ 

Charles Osmond laughed to hiinself iii the dim light! the 
remark was made with such perfect sincerity, and it evidently 
had not daA^med oii the speaker that she could be addressing 
any but one of her father’s followers. Yet the words saddened 

them of life 


through 


him too. He just caught a glimpse 
viewed from a directly opposite point. 

‘ Your father has a law-suit going on now, has he not T he 
obseiwed after a little pause. 

‘ Oh, yes, there is almost always one either looming in the 
distance or actually going on. I don^t thiiik I can ever re- 
member the time when we were quite free. It must feel very 
funny to have no woiTÎes of that kind. I think, if there wasn’t 
always this great load of debt tied round our necks like a mill- 
stone, I should feel almost light enough to fly! And then it is 


hard to read in some of those horrid 


religious 


papers that 


killing himself with overwork 


had had nothing to eat 


father lives an easy-going life. Did you see a dreadful para- 
graph last week in the Chiirch Chronicle V 

‘ Yes, I did,’ said Charles Osmond, sadly. 

‘ It always has been the same,’ said Erica. ‘ Father has a 
delightful story about an old gentleman who at one of his 
lectures accused him of being rich and self-indulgent—it was a 
great many years ago, when I was a baby, and father was nearly 

and he just got up and gave the 
people the whole history of his day, and it tumed out that he 

Mustn’t the old gentleman have felt 
delightfully done ? I always wonder how he looked when he 
heard about it, and whether after that he believed that atheists 
are not necessarily everything that’s bad.’ 

‘ I hope such days as those are over for ]Mr. Kaeburn,’ said 
Charles Osmond, touched both by the anecdote and by the 
loving admiratiou of the speaker. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Erica, sadly. ‘ It has been gettin 
steadily worse for the last few years ; we have had to give up 

1 shouldn’t wonder if these 
rooms in what father calls “ Persecution Alley;’ grew too ex- 
pensive for us. But, after all, it is this sort of thing which 
makes our own people love hiin so much, don’t you think?’ 

‘ I have 110 doubt it is,’ said Charles Osmond, thoughtfully. 

Aiid then for a minute or two there was silence. 


cr 

ö 


thing after thing. 


Before long 
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liaving finislied her toasting, stirred tlie fire into a blaze, and 
Charles Osmond sat \vatchin2r the fair, childish facc wliich 


O 


lookcd loYclier than cver in tlic soft glow of the fircliglit. 
AVliat wonld licr futnre be, Iie wondcred. She sccmed too 
delicate and scnsitivc for the storm}" atmosphere in which she 
livcd. Wonld the hard lifc embitter licr, or wonld she sink 
undcr itî Ihit therc was a ccrtain cnrve of resolutencss abont 
her wcll-formed chin which was snfiicicnt answer to thc sccond 
(piestion, whilc hc could not bnt tliink that the best safc-gnard 
against thc danger of bittcrness lay in hcr vcry evidcnt love 
and loyalty to lier fathcr. 

Jh’icain the mcantime sat stroking hcr cat Friskarina, and 
wondering a little who hcr visitor coidd be. She liked him 
very much, and conld not hclp responding to the bright kindly 
cyes which scemcd to plcad for confidence; though he was such 
aii entirc stranger, she found herself quitc naturally opcning 
out hcr hcart to him. 

‘ I am to take notes at my father’s meeting to-night,’ she 
said, breaking the silence, ‘and pcrhaps write thc account of it 
aftcrwards too; and thcrc’s such a deligiitfully funuy man 
coming to speak on the otlier sidc.’ 

‘Mr. Randolph, is it not F 

‘ Ycs, a sort of male Äfrs. ^Malaprop. Oh, such fun 1 ’ and 
at thc rcmembrance of some past encountcr, Erica’s cycs 
positively danced with laughtcr. But the next minute shc was 
Tcry gravc. 

‘ 1 came to speak to !Mr. Baebui’n about this cvening,’ said 
Charlcs Osmond. ‘ Do you know if hc has licard of a nimour 
tliat this Mr. Bandolph has hired a band of roughs to interrupt 
thc mcctingF 

O 

Erica madc an indignant exclamatiou. 

‘ Pcrhaps that was what the telcgram was about,’ she con- 
tinucd, aftcr a moment’s thought. ‘ Wc found it here whcn wc 
camc in. Fathcr said nothing, but went out vcry qiiickly to 
answcr it. Oh ! now wc shall havc a dreadful timc of it, I 
sn])posc, and perhaps he’il gcthnrt again. I did hope tlieyliad 
givcn np that sort of thing.’ 

Shc looked so troublcd that Charles Osmond regrctted he 
had said anything, and liasteucd to assurc her that what ho 
had hcard was thc mcrest rumour, and very possibly not trne. 

‘ I ain afraid,’ shc said, ‘ it is too bad not to be trnc.’ 

It strnck Charlcs Osmond that that was about the saddest 
littlc sentcnce hc had ever hcard. 
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Partly wishing to change the suhject, partly from real in- 
terest, he made some remark about a lovely little pictiire, the 
only one in the room; its frame was lighted up by the 
flickering blaze, and evcn in the imperfect light he could sce 
that the subject was treated in no ordinary way. It was alittle 
bit of the Thaines far away from London, with a bank of many- 
tintcd trees on one side, and out beyond a range of low hills, 
ptirple in the eyening liglit. In the sky was a rosy sunset 
glow, melting above into saifron colour, and this was reflected 
in the water, gilding and mellowing the foreground of sedge 
and water-lilies. But what made the picture specially charin- 
ing was that the artist had really caught the peculiar solemn 
stillness of evening; merely to look at that quiet, peaceful river 


brought a feeling of hush and calmness. 


It seemed a strange 


picture to find as the sole ornament in the study of a man who 
had all his life been fighting the world. 

Erica brightened up again, and seemed to forget her anxiety 
when he questioned hcr as to the artist. 

‘ There is such a nice story about that picture,’ she said, ^ I 
always like to look at it. It was about two years ago, one very 
cold wiiiter’s day, and a woman came with some oil-paintings 
which she was trying to sell for her husband, who was ill; lie 
was ratlier a good artist, but had bcen in bad health for a long 
time, till at last she had really comc to hawking about his 
pictures in this way, because they were in such dreadfiü dis- 
tress. Father was veiy much woiTÎed just tlien, there was a 
hon’id libel case goîng on, and that morniug he was very busy, 
and he sent the woman away rather sharply, and saîd he had no 
time to listen to her, Then presently he was vexed with him- 
self because she really had looked in great trouble, and he 
thought he had been harsh, and, though he was dreadfully 
pressed for time, he would go out into the square to see if he 
couldn’t find her again, I went with liim, and we had walked 
all round and had almost given her up, when we caught sight 
of her coming out of a house on the opposite side. And tlien it 
was so nice, father spoke so kindly to her, and fouiid out more 
about lier history, and said that he was too poor to buy her 
pictures; but she lookcd dreadfull}^ tired and cold, so hc askcd 
hcr to come in and rest, and she came and sat by the fire, and 
staycd to dinuer with us, and we lookcd at her pictures, be- 
cause she seemed so proud of thcm and liked us to, One of 
them was tliat little river-scene, which fathcr took a 


great 


fancy to, and praised 


cv 


great dcal. 


She left us her address, 
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and later on, when the libel case was ended, and father had got 
damages, and so had a little spare money, he sent some to this 
y^oor artist, aud they ^vere so grateful; thoiigli, do you know, I 

money, and 

would insist on sending this picture to father. I’ll light the 
gas, and then you’ll see it better.^ 

She twisted a piece of paper into a spill, and put an end 1o 
the gloaming. Charles Osmond stood up to gct a nearer vicw 
of tlie painting, and Erica, too, drew nearer, and lookcd at it 
for a minute iu silence. 

‘ Father took me up the Tharaes once,’ she said, by-and-by, 
‘ It was so lovely. Some day, wben all these persecutions are 
over, we are going to havc a beautiful tour, and see all sorts 
of placcs. But 1 don’t kno^v when thcy will be over! As 

soon as one bigot-’ she broke off suddcnly, w'ith a stifled 

exclamation of dismav. 

Charlcs Osmond, in the dim light, w’ith his long gray beard, 

ancing round at 
him now’, she saw at once that the strangcr to 'svhom she had 
spoken so um'eservedly w'as by no means one of her father'’s 
follow’ers. 

‘ Well r he said smiling, half understanding hcr confusion. 

‘ You are a clergyman 1’ she almost gasped. 

‘Yes; w’hy notF 

‘ I beg your pardon, I nevcr thought—you scemed so 
much too-’ 

‘Too w'hatF urged Charles Osmond. Then, as she still 
hesitated, ‘Now, 3^011 must really let me liear the end of that 
sentence, or I shall imagine everything dreadful !’ 

‘Too nice,’ murmured Erica, wdshing that she could sink 
through the floor. 

But the confession so tickled Charles Osmond that he 
laughcd aloud, and his laughter w'as so infectious that Erica, 
in spite of her confusion, could not help joining in it. She had 
a very keen sense of the ludicrous, and the position w’as, undoubt- 
edly, a laxighable ono ; still there w ere certain appalling rccol- 
lcctions of the past conversation w'hich soon raade her scriüus 
again. She had talkcd of pci'secutions to one who w'as at any 
rate, on the side of persecutors ; had alluded to bigot?, 
and, worst of all liad spoken iii no measured terms of ‘tiresome 
Christians.’ 

She turned, rathcr shyl}^, aiid yet wûth a touch of dignity, 
to her visitor, and said, 


had not betraycd his clerical dress; bnt, gl 



think the dinner ploased them more than the 
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‘ It was very careless of me not to notice more ; but it was 
dark, and I am not used to seeing any but our own people 
bere. I am afraid I said things which must have hurt you; 
I wish you had stopped me.’ 

The beautiful colour had spread and deepened in her 
cheeks, and there was something indescribably sweet and con- 
siderate în her tone of apology. Charles Osmond was touched 

by it. 

‘ It> is I who should apologise,^ he said. I am not at all 
sure that I was justified in sitting there quietly, knowing that 
you were under a delusion; but it is always very deliglitful to 
me in this artificîa] world to meet auy one who talks quite 
naturally, and the interest of hearing your view of the question 
kept me silent. You must forgive me, and as you know I am 
too nice to be a clergyman-’ 

‘ Oh, I beg your pardon! IIow nide I have been,’ cried 
Erica, blushing anew; ‘ but you did make me say it.’ 

‘ Of course ; and I take it as a hîgh compliment from you,’ 
said Charles Osmond, laughing again at the recollection. 
‘Come, may we not seal our friendship'? We have been suf- 
ficiently frank with each other to be something more than 
acquaintances for the future.’ 

Erica held out her hand and found it taken in a strong, firm 


clasp, which somehow conveyed much more than an ordinary 
hand-shake. 

‘And after all, yoii are too nice for a clergyman !’ she 
thought to herself. Then, as a fresh idea crossed her mind, 
she suddenly exclaimed, ‘ But you came to tell us about Mr. 
Raiidolph^s roughs, did you not ] How came you to care that 
we should know beforehand 

* Why, naturally, I hoped that a disturbance might be 
stopped.’ 


‘ Is it natural]’ questîoned Erica. 


* I should have thought 


it more natural for you to think with your own party.’ 

‘But peace and justîce and freedom of speecli must all 
stand bcfore party questions.’ 

‘Yet you think that we are wrong, and that Christianity 
is right'?’ 

‘Ycs; but to my mind perfect justice ispart of Christianity.’ 

^ Oh,’ said Erica, in a tone whicli meant unutterable things. 

^ You think that Chrîstians do not sliow pcrfect justice to 
yoiiV said Charles Osinond, readîng her thoughts. 

* I can’t say I think they do,’ she replied. Tlien, suddcnly 
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firing np at tlie recollcction of her afternoon’s expcnenccs 
shc said, ‘Thcy are not jiist to ns, thongh they prcach jiistice; 
thcy arc not loving, tliongh thcy talk abont love I If they 
Avant ns to think tlieir religion tnie, I wonder they don’t 
practise it a littlc more and preacli it less. AVliat is the nse 
uf talking of “brothcrly kindncss and charity,” tvhcn thcy 
hardly treat ns like hnman bcings; wlien tliey makc np tvicked 
lics abont ns, and will hardly let ns sit iu the same room with 

them !' 

‘ Come, now, we rcally are sitting in the samc room,’ said 
Charlcs Osmond, smiling. 

‘ Oh, dear, wljat am I to do C cxclaimed Erica. ‘ I can’t 
remcmber that yoii arc one of thcm l yon arc so vci’y nulike 
most.’ 

‘I tliink,’ said Charlcs Osmond, ‘yon have come across 
some very bad spccimens.’ 

Erica in her hcart considcrcd lier visitor as thc exception 
which proved tlie rnle; but, not wishing to be canght tripping 
again, slio rcsolved to say no more npon tlie subjcct. 

‘ Let ns talk of something clsc,’ slic said. 

‘Something nicerV said Charlcs Osmond, with a littlc 
mischicvons twinkle iii liis evcs. 


‘ Safer,’ said Erica, langhing. 


C 


But stop, I hcar iny 


fatlicr.’ 

Shc went out iiito the passage to meet him. Charlcs 
Osmond licard hcr explaining his visit and tlic news hc had 
bronglit, hcard Bacburn’s bricf rcsponses ; thcn, in a fcw mo- 
ments, thc two entered tlie room, a ])ictnrcsque-looking couple, 
thc clcrgyman thonght: thc tall, statcly man, with his broad 
forehcad and overshadowing masscs of aubiirn hair ; tlic little, 
cagcr-faced, impetuous girl, so winsorne iu hcr unconvcntional 
frankncss. 

TIic convcrsation becamc a trifle moi-c ccrcmonions, thongh 
witli Erica pcrchcd on thc arm of licr fathcr’s chair, ready to 
squccze his hand at every word wliich plcascd her, it could 
hardly becomc stiff. Bacburn liad just hcard thc rcport of 
Mr. Bandolpli’s sclicmc, and had alrcady takcn ])recautionaiy 
nicasurcs ; but he was surprised and gratified tliat Charlcs 
Osmond shonld havc troublcd to bring him word abont it. The 
tw<» inen talkcd on with the most ])crfcet fricndlincss ; aiul 
by-an<i-by, tu Krica’s great dclight, Charles Osmond cxpressed 
a wish to 1)0 ])resent at thc mccting that night, and made 
inquirics us to the time and ])lacc. 
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‘ Oh, couldn’t you stay to tea and go wdth us ] ’ she ex- 
claimed, forgetting for the third time that he was a clergyman, 
and offering the ready hospitality she W’ould have offored to 
any one eîse. 

‘ I should be delighted,’ he said, smiling, ‘ if you can really 
put up w'ith one of the cloth.’ 

Itaebum, amused at his daughter’s spontaneous hospitality, 
and pleased wdth the friendly acceptance it had met vvith, w'as 
quite rcady to second the invitation. Erica w'as delighted; 
she carried off the cat and the toast into the next room, eager 
to tell her mother all about the visitor. 

‘ The most delightful man, mother; not a bit like a clergy- 
man 1 I didn’t find out for ever so long w'hat he vas, and said 
all sorts of dreadful things ; but he didn’t mind, and W'as not 
the least offended.’ 

‘ When will you leam to be cautious, I ^vonder,’ said !Mrs. 
Eaeburn, smiling. ‘ You are a shoeking little chatterbox.’ 

And as Erica flitted busily about, arranging the tea-table, 
her mother Avatched her half amusedly, half anxiously. She 
had ahvays bcen remarkably frank and outspoken, and there 
w^as something so transparently sincere about her, that she 
seldom gave offence. But the mother could not help wondering 
how it woiüd be as she gre^v older, and mixed with a greater 
variety of people. In fact, in every way she Avas anxious 
abont the child’s future, for Erica’s w’as a somewhat perplexing 
character, and seemed very ill-fitted for her position. 

Eric HaebeiTein had once compared her to a violin, and 
there w’as a good deal of truth in his idea. She \vas very sen- 
sitive, responding at once to the merest touch, and easily 
moved to admiration and devotcd love, or to strong indig- 
nation. Naturally high-spirited, she w'as subject, too, to fits 
of depression, and was ahvays either in the heights or the 
depths. Yet wTth all these characteristics w'as blended her 
father’s indomitable courage and tenacity. Thongh feeling the 
thorns of life far more keenly than most people, she Avas one of 
those wTio will never yield; though pricked and Avounded by 
outward events, she would ncver be conqiiercd by circumstance. 


verv 


At present her capabilities for adoration, which w'ere 
great, W’cre lavished in tw'o directions : in the abstract she w'or- 
shipped intellect, iii the concrete shc w'orshipped her father. 

From the grief and indignation of the afternoon, she had 
passed with extraorclinary rapidity to a state of memment, 
w’hich would have been incomprehensible to one w’ho did not 
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undcrstaiîd her peculiarly complex character. Mrs. Raehum 
listencd witli a good dcal of amuscmcnt to hcr racy description 
of Charlcs Osmond. 

‘ Strange that thîs should have lîappened so soon aftcr oiir 
talk tlîis aftenioon/ she said, musingly. ‘ Pcrliaps it is as ^vcll 
that you should have a glimpsc of the othcr side, against ^vhich 
you v'cre inveighing, or you might bc groving narrow.^ 

‘ He is much too good to belong to tlicm ! * said Erica, 
enthusiastically. 

As she spoke, Racbum entered, bringing the visitor vith 
lîim, and thcy all sat down to tlieir meal, Erica pouring out tca 
and attendiiîg to cvcry one’s wants, fondling her cat, and 
listcning to the conversation, with all the time a curious per- 
ception that to sit down to table with one of hcr father^s op- 
poncnts was a very novel expericnce. She could nothelp spccu- 
lating as to the thoughts and impressions of her companions. 
Hcr rnothcr was, she thought, pleased and intercsted, for about 
hcr worn face there was the look of contcntment which in- 
variably came when for a timo the bitterness of the struggle 
of lifc was broken by any sign of friendlincss. Hcr fathcr was 
as he generally was in his own housc — quiet, gentle in 
manner, readv to bc both an attentive and an intcrestcd 
listener. This gift he had almost as markedly as thc gift of 
spccch ; he at once perceivcd that his guest was no ordinary 
man, and by a sort of instinct he had discovcred on what sub- 
jccts he was best calculated to ^peak, and wlierein they could 
gain most from him. 
only speculate about ; but that he was rcady to take them all 
as friends, and did not regard them as a different order of 
being, was plain. 


Charles Osmond’s thouglits she could 


The conversation had driftcd into 


rcgions 


of abstnisQ 


science, when Erica, who had been listoning attentively, was 
altogether diverted by the cntrance of the servant, whobrought 
hcr a bro\\Ti-paper parccl. Eagerly opening it, she was almost 
lîcwildercd by the dclightful surprise of finding a complcte 
cditiou of Ijongfcllow’s poems, bound in dark-blue morocco. 
Iiîside was written, ‘From another admircr of “ Hiawatha.^* ’ 

She startcd up with a rapturous cxclamation, and the two 
mcn paused in their talk, cach unable to lîclp watching the 
bcautiful littlc facc all aglow with happincss. Erica almost 
danccd round thc room with lier ncw trcasure. 

‘ What heavenly person can have sent me this I ^ she cried. 
‘ Look, father ! Did you ever see such a beauty ? ^ 
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Science went to the winds, and Ptaeburn gave all his sjm- 
patliy to Erica and Longfellow. 

‘ Tho very thiiig you were wdshing for ! AVho could havo 
sciit it ? ’ 

‘ I can’t think ! It can’t be Tom, because I know he’s 
spcnt all his moncy, and Auntie woiild never call herself an 
admirer of “ Hiawatha,” nor Herr Haeberloin, nor ^Monsieur 
Noirol, nor any one I can think of.’ 

‘ Dealings with the fairies,’ said Raeburn, smiling. ‘ Your 
beggar-child with the scones suddenly transformed into a 
beueficent rewarder.’ 

‘ Not from you, father ? ’ 

Raebum laughed. 

‘ A pretty substantial hiiry for you ! No, no, I had no 
hand in it. I can’t give you presents while I am in debt, mybairn.’ 

‘ Oh, isn’t it jolly to get what one wants ! ’ said Erica, with a 
fervour which made the three grown-up people laugh. 

‘ Very jolly,’ said Raeburn, giving her a little mute caress. 
‘ But now, Eric, please to go back and eat something, or I shall 
have my repoi’ter fainting in the middle cf a speech.’ 

She obeyed, carrying away the book with her, and enli- 
vening them with extracts from it; once delightcdly dis- 
covering a most appropriate passage. 

MVhy, of course! ’ she exclaimed, ‘you and Mr. Osmond, 
father, are smoking the Peace-Pipe I ’ And with much force 
and animation she read them bits from the first canto. 

Raeburn left the room before long to get ready for his 
meeting; but Erica still lingered over hcr new treasure, putting 
it down at length with great reluctance to prepare her note- 
book and sharpen her pencil. 

‘ Isn’t that a delightful bit where Hiawatha was angry,’ she 
said ; ‘ it has been running in my head all day— 

For his heart was hot within him, 

Like a living coal his heart was.” 

That’s wLat I shall feel like to-night w^hen Mr. Randolph 
attacks father.’ 

She ran upstairs to dress, and, as the door closed upon her, 
Mrs. Raeburn turned to Charles Osmond wdth a sort of apology. 

* She finds it very hard not to speak out her thoughts; it 
W’ill ofteu get her into trouble, I am afraid.’ 

‘ It is too fresh and delightful to be checked though,’ said 
Charles Osmond; * I assure you she has taught me many a 
lesson to-night."’ 
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* SÜPPOSING IT IS TRÜE ! ' 


Tbc mother talked on almost unrcscrTcdlj aboiit tlic sub- 
jcct that ^vas evidcntlj ncarcst hcr licart—thc difficiiltics of 
Knca's cducation, thc harslmcss tlicj so oftcn mct vitli, the 
harni it so cvidcntlj did thc child—till thc snbjcct of thc con- 
vcrsation came down again, mnch too excited and happj to care 
jnst thcn for anj unkind trcatmcnt. Ilad shc not got a Long- 
fellow of hcr vcij" own, and did not that uncxpccted plcasure 
makc up for a thousand privations and discomforts ? 

Yct, witli all Iicr childislincss and impctuositj, Erica was 
womanlv too, as Charlcs Osmond saw bj tlie waj shc waited on 
licr mothcr, thinking of evcrjthing which the invalid could 
possiblj want while thej wcre gone, brightcning thc wlmlc 
placc with her sunshinj prcscnce. AVhatcvcr clse was lacking, 
thcre was no lack of lovc in this housc. The tendcr considcr- 
atcncss which softcncd Erica's impctuositj iii hcr motheris 
prcscncc, tlie loving comprchcusion bctwccn parcnt and child, 
was vcrv bcautiful to see. 


CHArTER IV. 

* SÜPPOSING IT IS TRUE 1 ’ 

A man who strives eamestly and perseverînglj to convince others, at 
least convinces us that be is convinced himself. 

Guesses at Truth. 

Tiie rainj aftemoon had given placc to a finc and starliglit 
night. Krica, apparcntlj in high spirits, walkcd bctwccn her 
fathcr and Charlcs Osmond. 

‘Mothcr won’t bc anxious about us,’ shc said. ‘She has 
not hcard a word about Mr. riandolj^h’s plans. 1 was so afraid 
soinc onc would spcak abont it at tca-timc, and tlicn slic would 
havc bccn in a fright all thc cvcning, and would not havc likcd 
111V going.’ 

V ^ O 

‘ Mr. Itandolph is hotli cnergctic and nnscriipulous,’ said 
Racburn. ‘ But I doubt if cvcn Iic would sct his ronglis upoii 
jou, littlc onc, iinlcss ho lias bccoinc as bloodthirstv as a 
ccrtain okl Scotch psahn wc uscd to sing.’ 

‘ What was that V qucstioncd Krica. 
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‘ I forget tlie beginning, but the last yersc always bad a sort 
of horriblc fascination for us 


* * How happy should that trooper be 
A\Tio, riding on a naggie, 

Should take thy little children up, 
And dash them ’gin the craggie I ” 


Chaiies Osmond and Erica laiighed heartilj. 

‘ They will only dash you against mctaphorical rocks in the 
iiineteenth century/ continued liaeburn. ‘ I remember wonder- 
ing why the old clerk in my father^s church always sang that 
Terse so lustily; but you see we haye cxactly the same spirit 
now, only in a more civiliscd form, barbarity changed to polite ‘ 
cruclty, as for instance the way you wcre treated this aftcr- 
noon.’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk about that,’ said Eriea, qniekly, ‘I am 
going to enjoy my Longfellow and forget the rest.^ 

In truth, Charlcs Osmond was struck with this both in the 
father and daughter; each had a way of putting back their 
bitter thoughts, of dwelling whenevcr it was possible on the 
briorhter side of life. He knew that Raeburn w’as involved in 

O 

most harassing litigatîon, was burdened with debt, was con- 
fronted everywherc with bitter and often violent opposition; 
yet he seemed to live above it all, for there was a wonderful 
repose about him, an extraordinaiy serenity in his aspect, 
which would have seemed better fitted to a hermit than to one 
who had spent his life in fighting against desperate odds. One 
thing was quite clear, the man was absolutely convinced that 
he was sufiering for the truth, and was ready to endure any- 


thing in what he considered the servicc of his fellow-mcn. 


He 


did not scem particularly anxious as to the evening’s procced- 
ings. On the whole, they were rather a merry party as they 
walked along Gower Street to the station. 

But when they got out again at thcir destination, and 
walked through thc busy streets to the hall where thc lecture 
was to be given, a sort of seriousness fell upon all three. Thcy 
wcre each going to work in their difiercnt ways for what tliey 
considered thc good of humanity, and instinctively a silcncc 
grow and deepencd. 


Erica -was thc first to break it as thcy came in sight of the 


hall. 


i 


What a crowd tlicre is 1 ’ shc exclaimed ‘ Are thcse Mr, 


Randolph’s roughs î ^ 
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* SUPrOSING IT IS TRUE ! * 


‘ We can pnt up with them outsidc/ said Raeburn ; but 
Charles Osmond noticcd that as he spokc he drcw the child 
ncarer to him, with a momcntary look of trouble in his face, as 
though he shnink from taking her tlirough the rabblc. Erica, 
üii tlie other liand, looked intcrested and perfcctly fcarlcss. 
With great difliculty they forced tlieir way on, hooted and 
yclled at by tlic mob, wlio, howevcr, made no attempt at 


violcnce. 


At length, rcaching 


the shelter of the entrance 


lobby, Kaeburn left thcm for a momcnt, pausing to give direc- 
tions to the doorkeepers. Just thcn, to his great surprise, 
Charlcs Osmond caught sîght of Ids son standing only a few 
paces from them. His exclamation of astonishment madc 
Ihica look up. Brian oame forward eagerly to mcet them. 

‘You herc! ’ exclaimcd his father, with a latent suspicion 
oonfiiTned into a certainty. ‘ Tliis is my son, !Miss Baeburn.’ 

Brian had not dreamed of mceting her, he had waited about 
curious to scc how Baebuni would get on with the mob ; it 
was with a strange pang of rapture and dismay that he had 
scen his fair little ideal. That she should be in the midst of 
that hooting mob made his hcart throb with indignation, yet 
there was something so sweet in her grave stcadfast face that 


he was, nevertlieless, glad to have witnessed the scene. 


Her 


thcm at once somcthing more 


coloiir was rathcr hcightcned, hcr eyes bright but very quict, 
yet as Charles Osmond spoke, and she looked at Brian, her face 
all at once lighted up, and with an irresistible smile she ex- 
claimed, in the most childlike of voiccs, 

‘ Why, it’s my umbrella man ! ’ Thc informality of the 
exclamation seeraed to make 
than ordinary acquaintances. They told Charlcs Osmond of 
their encounter in the afternoon, and in a very few minutes 
Brian, hardly knowing whethcr he was not in some strange 
dream, found himself sitting with his father and Erîca in a 
crowdcd lecture hall, rcalising with an intensity of joy and an 
intensit}^ of pain how ncar he was to the quecn of his heart and 
yet how far from her. 


The 


mecting was 


quite orderly. Though Baeburn was 
addressing many who disagrccd with liim, he had evidcntly got 
tlie wholc and undividcd attention of his audicncc ; and indeed 
his gifts both as rhetorician and orator were so grcat that tliey 
must havc been citlier wilfully dcaf or obtuse who, whcn under 
tlie spcll of his extraordinary camestncss and eîoquence, could 
resist listening. Not a word was lost on Brian ; evcry sentence 
vhich emphasised the great difi’crence of bclief betwccn bimsclf 
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and his love seemed to engrave itself on his heart; no minutest 
detail of that evening escaped him. 

He saw the tall, commanding figiire of the orator, the vast 
sca of uptumcd faces below, the eager attention imprinted on 
all, sometimes a wave of sjmpathy and approval sweeping over 
them, resulting in a storm of applause, at times a more divided 
disapproval, or a shout of ‘ No, no,^ which invariably roused the 
speakcr to a more vigorous, clear, and emphatic repetition of 
the questioned statement. And, through all, he was ever con- 
scious of the young girl at his side, who, with hcr head bent 
over her note-book, was absorbed in her work. While the most 
vital questions of life were being discussed, he was yet always 
aware of that hand travelling rapidly to and fro, of the pages 
hurriedly turned, of the quick yet weary looking change of 
posturc. 

Though not without a strong vein of sarcasm, Kaebum^s 
speech was, on the whole, temperate; it certainly should have 
been met with consideration. But, unfortunately, Mr. Kan- 
dolph was incapable of seeing any good in his opponent; his 
combative instincts were far stronger than his Christianity, and 
Brian, who had winced many times while listening to the 
champion of atheism, was even more keenly wounded by the 
champion of his own cause. Abusive epithets abounded in his 
retort; at last he left the subject under discussion altogether, 
and launched into personalities of the most objectionable kind. 
Kaeburn sat with folded arms, listening with a sort of cold 


dignity. He looked very diftcrent 


Ö 

now 


from the genial- 


mannered, quiet maii whom Charles Osmond had seen in his 

There was a peculiar 


own 


home but an hour or tAvo ago. 


look in his tawny eyes hardly to be described in words, a look 
which was hard, and cold, and steady. It told of an originally 
sensitive nature, inurcd to ill-treatment; of a strong will which 
had long ago steeled itself to endure; of a character which, 
though absolutely refusing to yield to opposition, had grovm 
slightly bitter, even slightly vindictive in the process. 

Brian could only watch in silent pain the little figure beside 
him. Once at some violent term of abuse she looked up, and 
glanced for a moment at the speaker; he just caught a swift, 
indignant flash from her bright eyes, then her head was bent 
lower than before over her note-book, and thc carnation 
deopened in her cheek, whilst her pencil sped over the paper 
fast and furiously. Presently came a sharp retort from Kae- 
bum, ending with the perfectly waiTantable accusation that Mr. 
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llandolpli 'svas wandcring from the subjcct of the cvcning mcrelj 
to indulgc liis pcrsonal spitc. Thc audicnce was beginning to 
bo rouscd bj thc iinfairncss, and a stonn might. have cnsucd 
had not Mr, Randolph unintentionallj turncd thc ^vhole pro- 
ceediugs from tragcdj to farce. 

Indignaut at Racburn’s accusation, he sprang to his foct and 
bcgan a vigorous protcst. 

‘ Mr. Chairman, I dcnouncc mj opponent as a liar. 
accusation is uttcrlj false. I dcnj thc allegation, and I scorii 


His 


thc allcgator 


I 


He was interruptcd bj a shont of laughtcr, the wholc 
ai;scmblj was convulsed, cvcn Erica’s anger changcd to 0111111. 

‘ Fit for Fiuichf^ shc 'svliispcrcd to Brian, her facc all beaming 
with mcrrimcnt. 

Racburn, whosc grave facc had also rclaxcd iiito a sniilc, 
suddeulj stood up, aud, with a sorb of drj Scotch humour, 
rcmarked, 

‘ !N[j encmics have comparcd mo to manj obnoxious things, 
but ncvcr till to-uight havc I becn callcd a crocodile 1 Possibl j 
Mr. Randolph has bccn rcading of the crocodiles rcccntlj dis- 
scctcd at Faris. It has bccn discovercd that thcj arc almost 
brainlcss, and, being without rcason, are probablj animatcd bj 
a violcnt instinct of dcstruction. I bclievc, howcver, that the 
power of their “ jaw” is unsurpasscd ! ^ 

Then, amidst shouts of laughtcr and applausc, he sat do^\ui 
again, leaving the ficld to thc much discomfited !Mr. Randolph. 

Miich liarm had becii done thab cvcning to the cause of 
Cliristiauitj. The sjmpathics of the audicnce could not be 
with the wcak and unmannerlj j\Ir. Randolph ; thcj wcre 
Euglishmen, and were, of course, inclined to side with the mau 
who had bccn unjustlj dcalt with, who, morcovcr, had rcallj 
spokcn to them—had touchcd thcir verj hearts. 

Thc ficld was practicallj lost when, to the surprise of all, 
anothcr spcakcr came forward. Erica, who knew that thcir 
siilc had iiad thc best of it, felt a thrill of admiration when she 
saw Charlcs Osmoiid movc slowlj to the front of thc platform. 
Shc was vcrj tircd, bnt oiit of a soil of gratitude for his friciid- 
liness, a rcadiiicss to do liim lionour, she straincd hcr cncrgics 
to takc down his spccch vcrbatim. It was not a long one, ib 
was hardlj, pcrhaps, to be callcd a speech at all, it was rather 
as if thc man had thrown liis verv sclf into the brcach madc bj 
thc unhappj wrangle of thc cvening. 

Hc spoko of thc universal brotherhood and of tho wrong 
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done to it by bitterness and strife; he stood there as the very 
incarnation of brotherliness, and the people, vhether they 
agrced with him or not, loved him. In the place where the 
religion of Christ had been rcviled as well by the Christian as 
by the atheist, he spoke of the revealcr of the Father, and a 
hush fcll on the listcning men; he spoke of the Founder of the 
grcat brotherhood, and by the very reality, by the fervour of 
his convictions, touched a new chord in many a heai’t. It was 


110 


time for argument, the meeting was 


almost over; 


he 

scarcely attcmpted an answer to many of the difficultics aiid 
objections raised by Ilaebura earlier in the evening. But tliere 
was in his ten-minutes’ speech thc whole essence of Christianity, 
the spirit of loving sacriiice of self, the strength of an absolute 
ccrtainty which no argumcnt, however logical, can shake, the 
extraordinary power which breathcs in the assertion, ‘ I know 
Him whom I have believed.’ 

To more than one of Baebura’s followers there eame just 
the slightest agitation of doubt, the questioning whether these 
things might not be. For the first time in her lifc the question 
began to stir in Erica’s heart. She had heard many advocates 
of Christianity, and had regarded them much as we might 
regard Buddhist missionaries speaking of a religion that had 
had its day and was now only fit to be discarded, or perhaps 
studied as an intercsting rclic of the past, about which in its 
later years many corraptions had gathcred. 

just man, had been 


Baebnra, being above all tliings a 


detcrmined to give her mind no bias in favour ofhis ownvicws, 
and as a child he had left her perfectly free. But there was a 
eertain Scotch proverb which he did not call to mind, that ‘ As 
the auld cock crows, the young cock learns.’ When the time 
came at which he considcrcd her old enough really to study 
the Bible for herself, she had already learnt from bitter ex- 
perience that Christianity—at any rate, what called itself 
Christianity—was the religion whose votaries were constantly 
slandering and ill-treating her father, and that all the priva- 
tions and troubles of tlieir life were directly or indirectly due 
to it. She, of coursc, idcntified tlie conduct of the most un- 


fricndly and persecuting 
hardly be otherwise. 


with the 


religion itsclf; it could 


But to-night as she toiled away bravcly acting up to her 


lights, taking down the opponent’s spcech to the best of hei 
abilitics, though predisposed to think 
rhapsody, the faintest attempt at a question bcgan to take 


it all a meaninglcss 
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shfvpe in hcr mind. It did not form îtsclf exactly into words, 
but just lurked tlicre likc a cloud-shadow,—‘supposing Christ- 
ianity wcre true î ^ 

All doubt is paiiL Evcn this faiut begînnîng of doubt in 
hcr crced madc Erica dreadfully uncomfortablc. Yct she 
could not rcgrct tliat Charlcs Osmond had spokcn, cvcn though 
slic imagined him to be greatly mistakcn, and feared that tliat 
uncomfortable question miglit have bceii suggestcd to others 
among the audicnce. Shc could not wish that thc specch liad 
not been made, for it had revealed thc nobility of thc man, hîs 
broad-hcartcd love, and shc instinctivcly revcrcnced all the 
really great and good, howevcr widely different thcir crccds. 


Brian trîed in vaiu to read hci: 


thoughts , 


but as soon as 


tlie mceting was over hcr tcmporary scriousncss vanished, and 
slic was once morc almost a child again, rcady to bc amuscd by 
anytliing. She stood for a few minutcs talking to thc two 
Osmonds ; thcn, catching sight of an acquaiutancc a littlc way 
off, shc bade them a hasty good-night, much to Erian’s chagrin, 
and hurricd forward with a warmth of grccting which he could 
only hope was appreciated by the thick-set, honcst-looking 
mcchanic who was the happy recipicnt. When they lcft the 
hall, she was still deep in conversation with hîm. 

The fates wcrc kind, howcvcr, to Brian that day; thcy 
wcrc jiist too latc for a train, and bcforc the ncxt one arrived, 
Kacburn and Erica wcrc seen slowly coming down the stcps, 
und in anotlier minute had joined them on thc platform. 
Charles Osmond and Kaeburn fell into an amicablc discussion, 
and Brian, to his grcat satisfaction, was lcft to an unintcrrupted 
tete-ä-tête with Erica. There had bccn no further dcmonstration 
by tfic crowd, and Erica, now that thc an 


as 


to 


ph and his band, checking 
herself cvery now and thcn for fear of hurting her companion, 

into irresistible nicrriment 


but breaking forth again and again 
as she rccalled the 
utterances. 


i 


All too 


Ö 

soon 


alligator’ incîdent and other grotcsque 

tlic}^ rcached theîr dcstination. 
Therc was still, however, a tcn minutcs’ walk bcforc tlicm, a 
walk wliicli Brian nevcr forgot. Tlic wiud was liîgh, and it 
.scemed to excite Erica ; he could always rcmembcr exactly how 
shc looked, lier eyes bright aiid sliiuiiig, lier sliort, aul)urn liair 
all blown about by tlie wiml, one stray wavc lying across thc 
qu.aiiit little seal-skin liat. lle remembcrcd too, how, in tlie 
middle of his argument, Kacburn liad stepj)cd forward and had 
wrappcd a wliite woollcii scarf more closcly round tlie child, 
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Becuring tlie fluttering ends. Brian would have liked to do it 
himself had he dared, and yet it pleased him, too, to see the 
father’s thoughtfiilness ; perhaps, in that ‘ touch of nature,’ he, 
for the first time, fully recognised his kinship ’svith the atheist. 

Erica talked to him in the meantimc with a delicious, child- 
like frankness, gave him an enthusiastie account of her frieiid 
Hazeldîne, the working-maii whom he had seen her speaking to, 
and uncohseiously revealed in her free conversation a great deal 
of the life she led, a busy, earnest, self-denying life Brian could 
see. When they reached the plaee of their afternoon’s 
eounter, she alluded merrily to what she called the 
umbrellas.’ 

Who \vould have thought, now, that in a few hours^ time 
should have leamt to know eaeh other ! ^ she exclaimed. 
has been altogether the very oddest day, a sort of sand- 
wdch of good and bad, two bits of tlie dry bread of perseeution, 
but in between, yoii and Mr. Osmond and my beautiful new 
Longfellow.’ 


en- 
‘ charge of 




we 

‘it 


Brian could not help laughing at the simile, and w^as not 
a little pleased to hear the reference to his book; but his 
amusement w^as soon dispelled by a gi*im little incident. Just 
at that minute they happened to pass an undertaker’s cart 
which was standing at the door of one of the houses; a eoffm 
w'as bome across the pavement in front of them. Erica, wdth a 
quiek exclamation, put her hand on his arm and shrank back 
to make room for the bearers to pass. Looking down at her, 
he saw that she was quite pale. The coffin was carried into the 
house and they passed on. 

ling like that! ’ she exclaimed. 
Then looking back and up to the windows of the house, ‘ Poor 
people ! I w^onder wdiether they are very sad. It seems to make 
all the wwld dark when one comes across such things. Father 
thiuks it is good to be reminded of the end, that it makes one 
more eager to work, but he doesn’t even wish for anything after 
death, nor do any of the best people I know. It is silly of me, 
biit I never ean bear to think of quite coming to an eiid, I sup- 
pose because I am not so unselfish as the othei’s.’ 

‘ Or may it not be a natural instinet, w'hich is implanted in 
all, which perhaps you have not yet crushed by argument.’ 

Eriea shook hcr head. 

• !More likely to be a little bit of one of my covenanting an- 
cestors coming out in me. Still I ow’n that the hope of the here- 
after is the one point in w’hich you have the better of it. Life 


‘ How I do hate seeing anytl 
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miist sccin vcry easy if you believe that all will be madc up to 
you and all wrong sct riglit aftcr you arc dcad. You see we 
bavc rathcr hard measiirc hcre, and don’t expcct an^’thing at 
all by-and-by. Biit all thc same I am always rathcr ashamed of 
this iiistinctj or sclfishness, or Scottish iiihcritancc, wliich evcr 
it is ! ^ 

* Asliained ! wliy should 3^011 be V 

‘ It is a sort of wcakness, I think, which strong charactcra 
like 1113" fatlicr arc without. You scc he carcs so much fcr 
cvciw onc, and thinks so much of making thc world a littlc lcss 
iniscrablc in this gcneration, but most of my love is for him 
and for m^" mothcr; and so whcn I think of dcath—of thcir 
dcath 


shc broke off abriiptl^'. 


i 


Yct do not call it selfishncss,^ said Brian, with a slightly 
chokcd fecling, for thcre had bccn a dcpth of pain in Erica’s 
tonc. ‘ ^Ly fa/chcr, who has just that love of Iiumanity of wliich 
3'ou spcak, has still thcmost abs'^lutc behcf in—ycs, andlonging 
for—immortalit^^ It is no sclfisnne£;S in him.’ 

‘ I am surc it is not,’ said Erica, warml^’’, ‘ I shouldn’t tliink 
he could bc sclfish in any way. I am glad hc spoke to-night; 
it docs onc good to hcar a spccch likc that, evcn if onc doesn’t 
agrec with it. I wish thcre wcre a few morc clcrgymcn likc 
him, thcn perhaps the tolcrancc and brothcrlincss hc spokc of 
miglit bccomc possible. But it must bc a long wa^^ off, or it 
would iiot scem such an unhcard-of thing tliat I should bc 
talking likc tliis to 3'ou. Wh^", it is thc first time in my wliolc 

lifc tliat I havc spokcn toa Cliristian cxccpt on thc most cvciy- 
da^^ subjccts.’ 

‘ Thcn I hopc 3^011 won’t lct it bc thc last,’ said Brian. 

‘ I should likc to know i\ïr. Osmond, bcttcr,’ said Erica, ‘ for 
3’ou know it sccms very extraordinary to me that a clcver 
scicntific man can spcak as lic spokc to-niglit. I should liko 
to know liow 3'ou rcconciîc all the contradictions, liow you can 
bclicve wliat sccms to mc so unlikcl^’, how cvcn if 3’ou do bc- 
licvc in a Cod 

wliat it is. If thcrc is a good Cod why docsn’t lîc make us all 
know Ilim, and cnd all tlic cvil and cmcltvî’ 

V 

Brian did not rcply for a momcnt. Tlic familiar gasîit 
strcct, tlic usual niimbcr of i^asscngcrs, tlie usual carcworn or 

])assing 


3’0ii can tliink Iliin good wliilc Üic world is 


viccworn faccs ])assing b^’, damp pavements, muddy roads, 
frcsli wintcr wind, all scemcd so natural, but to talk of tho 
dccpest things in licavcn and carth was so unnatural ! Hc was 
a vciy rcscrvcd man, but looking down at thc e«agcr, qiicstioning 
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face beside him his rescrye all at once meltecl. He spoke yery 
quietly, but in a voice which showed Erica that he was, at least, 
as she expressed it ‘ honestly deludcd.’ Eyidently he did from 
his yery heart belieye what he said. 

‘ But how are we to judge what is bcst? ^ he replied. ‘ My 
bclief is that God is slowly and gradually educating the world, 
not forcing it on unnaturally, but drawing it on step by step 
making it work out its owui lessons as the best teachers do with 
their pupils. To me the idea of a steady progression, in which 
man himself may be a co-worker wdth God, is far more beautiful 
than the conception of a Being who does not work by natural 
law^s at all 

be.^ 




but arbitrarily causes this and that to be or not to 


‘ Biit then if your God is educatîng the world, He is edu- 
cating many of us in ignorance of Himself, in atheism. How 
can that be good or right ? Surely you, for instance, must be 
rather puzzled wdien you come across atheists, if you belieye 
in a perfect God, and think atheism the most fearful mistake 
possible V 

'lf I could not belicye that God can, and does, educate 
some of us through atheism I should indeed be miserable,’ said 
Brian, wdth a thrill of pain in his yoice which startled Erica. ‘But 
I do belieye that eyen atheism, eyen blank ignorance of Him, may 
be a stage through w’hich alone some of us can be brought on- 


w'ard. The noblest man I eyer knewpassed through thatstage, 
and I canT think he wwld haye been half the man he is if he 
had not passed through it.’ 

‘ I haye only knowm tw’o or three people wdio from atheists 
bccame theists, and they w’ere horridl^ said Erica, emphatically. 
‘ Peo})le alw’ays are spiteful to the side they haye left.’ 

‘ You could not say that of my friend,^ said Brian, musingly. 
‘ I wdsh you could meet him.’ 

V _ 

They had reached the entrance to Guilford TeiTace, Eaebuni 
and Charles Osmond overtook them, and the conversation 
ended abimptly. Perhaps because Erica had made no answ^er to 
the last remark, and w^as conscious of a touch of malice in hcr 
former speech, she put a little additional w’armth into her hire- 
W'clL At any rate, there was that wdiich touched Brian’s yery 
heart in the frank innocence of her hand-clasi), in the sw’eet 
yet questioning eyes that w'ere raised to his. 

He tuiTied aw'ay, happier and yet sadder than he had ever 
been in his life. Notaw'ord passed betw'een him and hisfather 
as they crossed the square, but w'hen they reached home they 
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instinctivcly drcw together over the study fire. There was a 
long silence even thcn, brokcn at last by Charles Osmond. 

‘ Well, my son ? ’ hc said. 

‘ I cannot scc liow I can bc of the least nsc to hcr,’ said 
r>rian, abru])tly, as if his fathcr had bcen following thc wholc of 
liis train of thouglit, which, indccd, to a ccrtain extcnt lie had. 

‘ Was this aftcrnoon your first mecting 

‘Oiir first spcaking. I have scen hcr many timcs, but oiJy 
to-dav rcaliscd what she is.’ 

^ I 

‘ Wcll, your littlc Undinc is very bewitching, and much 
more tlian bewitching, truc to thc core and loyal and loving. If 
only the hardness of her life does not embitter hcr, I think 
she will makc a grand woman.’ 

‘ TcU me wliat yoii did this aftcrnoon,’ said Brian, ‘ you 
inust have bcen some time with thcm.^ 

Charlcs Osmond told him aU that had passcd ; thcn con- 
tinucd, 

‘ Shc is, as I said, a fascinating bright little Undine, inclined 
to bc wilful, I should fancy, and with a sort of warmth and 
quickness about hcr whole charactcr; in many ways still a child, 
and yet in othcrs strangcly old for her years; on the whole I 
should say as fair a spccimcnof the purely natural being as you 
would oftcn mect with. The spiritnal part of hcr is, I fancy, 
asleep.’ 

‘ No, I fancy to-night has made it stir for tlic first time,’ 
said Brian, and lie told Ins father a littlc of what had passed 
betwcen himsclf and Er:ci. 

‘ And tlie Longfcllow was, I supposc, from you,’ said Charlcs 
Osmond. ‘ I wish you could have sccn her delight ovcr it! 
Words absolutely failcd Imr. I don’t think any one clse 
noticcd it; but, lier own vocabulary comiiig to an end, shc 
turncd to ours, it was “ What lieavenly pci*son can have seiit 
me thisU^’ 

Brian smilcd, but sighed too. 

‘One talks of the spiritual side remaining untouclicd,’ he 
said, ‘ yct how is it evcr to be othcrwisc than chaincd and 
fettcrcd, wliilc sucli mcn as that Randol])h arc rccognised as thc 
chainpions of our causc, while injusticc and unkiiidness mect her 
at cvcry turn, whilc it is something rarc and extraordinaiy for 
a Christian to spcak a kind word to hcrl If to-dayshe hasfirst 
calisod that Christians nccd not ncccssarily bchave as brutes, 
I havc realiscd a little what life is from hcr point of vicw.’ 

Then realising that pcrhaps you may hclp hcr, perhaps 
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aiiother chapter of the old legend may come tir.e, and you 
may be the means of waking the spirit in j^our Undine.^ 

‘II Oh no! How can you think of it! You or Donovan, 
perhaps, but even that idea seems to me wildly improbable.* 
There Avas something in his humility and saduess which 
touched liis father inexpressibly. 

‘ Well,’ he said, after a pause, ‘if you are really prepared 
for all the suffering this love must bring you, if you mean to 
take it, and cherish it, and live for it, even though it brings 
you no gain, but apparent pain and loss, then I think it can 
oiily raise both you and your Undine.^ 

Brian knew that not one man in a thousand would have 
spoken in such a way; his father’s unworldliness was borne in 
upon him as it had never been before. Greatly as he had 
always reverenced and loved him, to-night his love and reverence 
deepened unspeakably—the two were drawn nearer to each 
other than ever. 

It was not the habit in this hoiise to make the most sacred 
ties of life the butt for ill-timed and ill-judged joking. No 
knight of old thought or spoke more reverently or with greater 
reserve of his lady-love than did Brian of Erica. He regarded 
himself now as one bound to do her service, consecrated from 
that day forward as her loyal knight. 


CIIAPTER V. 
erica’s resolvb. 


Men are tatooed with their specîal beliefs like so many Sonth-Sea 
Islanders; but a real human heart, with Divine love in it, beats with the 
same glow under all the patterns of all earth’s thousand tribes. 

0. Wendell Holmes. 


For the next fortnight Brian and Erîca continued to pass each 
other evcry aftemoon in Gower Street, as they had done for so 
long, the only difference was that now they gi'eeted each other, 
that occasionally Brian would be rendered happy for the rest of 
the day by some brief, passing remark from his Undine, or by 
one of her peculiarly bright smiles. One day, however, sho 
actua ly stopped ; her face was radiant 
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erica’s resolve. 


‘ I must just tcll you our good news/ she said. ‘^ly fathcr 
has won his case, aud has got heavy damages.’ 

‘ I am vcry glad/ said ih ian. ‘ It must bc a grcat relicf to 
vou all to have it ovcr.^ 

‘ Immcnsc ! Father looks as if a ton^s weight liad bccn 


tiiken oft' his mind ! Now I liopc wc sliall havc a littlc pcacc.’ 

With a hasty good-bye, siie hurried on, an unusual clasticity 
in her light footstcps. In Guilford Squarc shc mct a political 
friend of licr fathcr’s, and was brought oncc more to a standstill. 
This time it was a iittle imwillingly, for Monsieur Noirol tcased 
her unmcrcifiilly, and at their last mceting had almost made 
hcr angry by talking of a fricnd of his at Paris wlio oftercd 
uiitold advantagcs to any clcver and wcll-cducatcd English girl 
who wishcd to learn the hinguagc, and who would iu rctuni 
tcach hcr owu. Erica had bccn madc miscrablc by the mere 
suîxgestion that such a situation would suit her ; 
hint that it mifrht bc wcll for her to £ro abroad had rouscd iii 


the slightcst 


O 


O 


hcr a sort of terror lcst hcr fathcr miglit evcr seriously think 
of the sehcme. Slic had not quite forgivcn Monsicur Noirol for 
having spokcn, although thc proposal had not becn gravely 
madc, and probably only pcrsevered in out of thc spirit of 
tcasing. Ijut to-day Monsicur Noirol looked vcry gravc. 

‘ You liave heard our good ncws V said Erica. ‘ 


Now don’t 


bcgin again about Madamc Lemcrcicr’s school; I don’t want to 
be madc cross to-day of all days, when I am so happy !’ 

‘ I will tease you no niore, dear Mademoisclle,’ said tho 
Frenclunan ; but hc ofîercd no congratnlations, and there was 
soincthing in his manncr which madc Erica uncasy. 

‘ Is anytliiug wrong ] Has anything happcncd]’ she askcd, 

quickly. 

Thc Frenchman shrimiïcd his shouldcrs. 


* Who lcnows 1 It is an evil world, Mademoisellc Erica, as 
3 ’ou will realisc when you have livcd in it as long as I havc. 
But 1 dctain you. Good-byc. Äu revoir 

IIc took oIF his hat with a flourish, and passcd on. 

Erica fccling baftlcd and a littlo cross, hurricd homc. 
Monsicur Noirol had not tcascd hcr to-day, hut hc had becn 
inscrutaljle and tircsome, and hc had madc hcr fccl uncasy. 
Shc oijcncd the front door, and wcnt at oncc to hcr father’s 
study, pausing for a momcnt at tlie sound of voiccs within. 
She recogiiiscd, howevcr, that it was her cousin, Tom Craigic, 
who was speaking, and without morc delay shc cntcrcd. Thcn 
in a momcnt slie understood why M. Noirol had bccii so 
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mysterious. Tom was speaking quiekly and strongîy, and 


there was a glow of anger on his face. 


Her father was standing 


with his hack to thc mantclpiece, and there was a sort of cold 
light in his cyes, which filled Erica wdth dismay. Never in 
the most anxious days had she seen him look at once so angry, 
yet so weighed down with care, 

‘ What is the matter V she qucstioned, hreathlessly, in- 
Btinctively turning to 

proachahle. 

‘ The scamp of a Christian has gone hankrupt,’ he said, 
referring to the defendant in the late action, but too fmious to 
speak very intelligibly. 

‘ Mr. Cheale, you mcanr asked Erica. 


Tom, whose hot anger was morc 


ap- 


The scoundrel ! 


Yes ! 


So not a fartlîing of costs and 


It is the most fiendish thing ever 


damages shall we see ! 
hcard of! ^ 

‘ Will the costs be very heavy V 

‘ Heavy ! I should think they would indeed I’ He named 
tlîc prohahle sum ; it seemed a fearful addition to the already 
existing hurden of debts. 

A look of such pain and perplexîty came ovcr Erica’s face 
that Raehurn, for the first time realising what was passing in 
the room, drew hcr towards him, his face softening, and thc 
cold angry light in his eyes changing to sadness. 

‘ Never mind, my child,’ he said, with a sigh. ‘^Tis a hard 
hlow, but we must hear up. Injustice won’t triumph in the 
end.’ 

There was something in his voiee and look which made Erica 
fecl drcadfully inclined to cry ; hut that woiild have disgraccd 
her for ever in the eyes of stoical Tom, so shc only squeezed his 
hand hard and tried to think of that far distant future of which 
shc had spoken to Charles Osmond, whcn there would he no 
tiresome Christians and bigots and law-suits. 

Thcre was, howevcr, one person in the house 'who was in- 
variahly the recipicnt of all the trouhled confidcnces of othcrs. 
In a very few minutes Erica had lcft the study and was curled 
up heside her mother’s couch, talking out unreservedly all her 
gricf, and anger, and perplcxity. 

Mrs. Piachuriî, delicate and invalided as she was, had never- 
theless a great deal of influence, tliough pcrhaps neitbcr 
Kaeburn, nor Erica, nor Avarm-hearted Tom Craigie, understood 
how much she did for them all. She was so unassuming, so 
little given to unnecessary speech, so reticent, that her life made 
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vcry little show, wliile it liad bccoiïic so entirel}' a rnattcr of 
eourse tliat every one should bring liis private troubles to hcr 
that it woiîld have secmcd extraordinary not to mcet with exactly 
the s^mipatliy and eonnscl necdcd. To-day, liowcver, even Mrs. 
lîaeburn was almost too dcspondcnt to chcer the others. It 
comfortcd Erica to talk to her, but slie could not help fccling 
very miscrable as she saw the anxicty and sadness in her 
motlicr’s face. 

‘Wliat more ean we do, mothcr?^ she questioned. ‘I ean’t 
thiiik of a single tliing wc ean give up.^ 

‘ I rcally don’t know, dcar,’ said her mother, with a sigli. 
‘ We have nothing but the absolute nceessaries of life now, 
cxcept indecd your edueation at the High School, and that is 

cxpense, and one which eannot be intci’fcred 


a 


trifling 


very 
wi th. ’ 

Erica was easil}’ dcpressed, like most high-spirited persons; 
but she was not uscd to seeing either hcr fathcr or her mother 
despondcnt, and the mere strangcness kept her from going 
down to the very deepest dcptlis. She had the fceling that 
at lcast one of thcm must try to keep up. Yet, do what she 
wouîd, tliat evening was onc of the saddcst and drcaricst slio 
had ever spent. All the exeitcment of eontcst was ovcr, and 

oppress them. 
From the first Erica had ncver 


a sort of dead 
Ivaeburn was absolutcly silent. 


weight of gloom scemed to 



O 

consist in tcndinG: dormicc, and 

O / 


hcard him complain, but his anger, and afterwards his intensc 
dcpression, spoke volumes. Even Tom, hcr fricnd and play- 
fellow, seemcd changed this evening, grown somcliow from a 
boy to a man ; for thcre was a sternncss about him wliich slic 
liad ncvcr sccn bcfore, and which made the days of thcir child- 
îiood scem far away. And 3’ct it was not so very long ago tîiat slic 
nd Tom liad bccn tlie most îight-licarted and earcîess beings 
1 tlie world, aiid had imagined tlic cliief intercst of îife to 

tame rats, and silkworms ! 
She wondered wlicther tliey eould ever fcel frcc again, wlicthcr 
thcy conîd ever enjoy tlicir îong Saturday aftcrnoon rambles, 
or wlietlier this wciglit of carc wouîd always be upon them. 

"With a very lieavy heart shc prepared lier îessons for the 
next day, finding it hard to take much intcrcst in Magna 
Charta and legaî cnaetmcnts in tlie time of King John, whcii 
thc legal enactmcnts of to-day were so mucli more mind-cn- 
grossing. Tom was sitting opposite to hcr writing lettcrs for 
Kael)uni. Once, notwithstanding his grave looks, shc hazarded 
a questiou. 
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‘Tom/ she said, sliiitting iip ber Rhtory of ihe English 
Peophy ‘Tom, ^\'hat do you thiiik Avill happonî’ 

Tom looked across ab her \vith angry yet sorrowfiil eyes. 

‘ I think,' he said, sternly, ‘ that the chieftain will try to do 
the work of ten men at once, and M'ill pay off these debts or die 
in thc attempt.’ 

The ‘chieftain’ was a favourite name among the Raebnrnites 
for their leader, and thcre was a great deal of the clan feeling 
among them. The majority of them were earnest, hard-working, 
thonghtful men, and their society was both powei’ful and well- 
organized, while their personal devotion to Raebnrn lent a 
vigonr aud vitality to the whole body which might otherwise 
have becn lacking. Perhaps comparatively few would have 
been enthusiastic for the cause of atheism had not that canse 
been represcnted by a high-souled, self-denying man wbom they 
loved with all their hearts. 

The dreary eveuing 
to bed, and then with slow steps climbed up to her little attic 
room. It was cold and comfortless enough, bare of all luxuries, 
but even bere the walls were lined with books, and Erica^s little 
iron beclstead looked somewhat incongruous, surrounded as it 
was with dingy-looking volimies, dusty old legal books, works 
of refcrence, books atheistical, theological, metaphysical, or 
scientific. On one shelf, amid this strangely hctcrogeneous 
collection, she kept her own particular treasures—Brian's 
Longfellow, one or two of Dickens’ books which Tom had given 
her, and the beloved old Grimm and Hans Andersen, which 
had bcen the friends of her childhood, and whichfor ‘okl sakes' 
sake^ she had never had the heart to sell. The only other 
trace of her in the strangc little bedroom was in a wonderful 
array of chiua animals on the mantelpiece. She was a grei^ 
animal-lover, and, being a favourite with every one, she received 
many votive offerings. Hershrine was an amusing one to look 
at. A green china frog playcd a tuneless guitar; a pensive 
monkey gazed with clasped hands and dreadfully human eyes 
into futiirity; there were sagacious-looking elephants, placid 
rhinoceroses, rampant hares, two pug dogs clasped in an 
irrevocable embrace, an enormous lobster, a diminutive polar 
bear, and în the centre of all a most evil-looking jackdaw about 
half-an-inch high. 

But to-night the childish side of Erica was in abeyance; 
the cares of womanhood seemed gathering upon her. She put 
out her caudle and sat down in the dark, racking her brain for 


ended at length, Erica helped her motlier 
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incrcasiiig 


some plan by vliich to rclieve hcr fathcr and mothcr. Thcir 
life was growing hardcr and liarder, It scemcd to licr that 
poverty in itsclf was bearablc cnoiigli, biit that the cver- 

load of dobt was not bearablc. As long as shc 

o 

conld rcmember, it liad alwavs bccn likc a mill-stone ticd about 
tlieir necks, and tlic ceasolcss pctty cconoinics and privatiuns 
scemcd of littîe avail; shc fclt vcry much as if she werc onc of 
the Danaids, doomcd for cver to poiir watcr into a vcssel witli 
a hole in it. 

Yct in one sense she was bctter ofT than many, for thcse 
dcbts wcrc not sclfish dcbts—iio one had ever known Racburn 
to spcnd an unneccssary sixpencc on himself; aîl this îoad liad 
l)ccn incurred in thc dcfence of what he considered thc truth 
by his unceasing struggîes for libcrty. Shc was proud of the 
dcbts, proud to suffcr in wîiat she rcgardcd as tlic sacred causc; 
l)ut in spite of that she was almost in dcspair tliis evcniiig, the 
future îooked so liopeîcssly bîack. 

hcad—‘ The chicftain wilî try to 
do the work of ten men What if hc ovcrworkcd himself as 
hc had done once a fcw ycars ago ? AVhat if lie dicd in the 
attcnipt î She wishcd Tom had not spokcn so strongly, In 
thc fricndly darkness shc did iiot try to chcck the tcars wliich 
wouîd comc into hcr eycs at the tliought. 
doiic ! Slic must in some way hcîp îiim I And thcn, alî at 
oncc, thcrc flashcd into hcr mind ^Monsicur Noirol’s tcasing 
suggcstîon that shc should go to Paris, Ilcre was a way in 
wliicli, frcc of all cxpcnsc, shc might finish licr edncation, miglit 
])racticaîly earn her living 1 In this wayshe might indecd hcîp 
tu lightcn thc load, but it wouîd bc at the cost of absoîute scîf- 


Tom’s words rang in hcr 


Something must bc 


sacrificc. Shc must lcavc homc, and fathcr and mothcr, and 
couiitry 1 

Erica was not cxactly sclfish, but she was vcry young. For 
a timc thc thought of thc voluntary sacrifice sccmcd quite 
unbearable, shc could not make up îicr miiid to it. 

‘ Why should I give up all this 1 Why should prcjudice 
and bigotry spoil my wholc îifeP slic tliought, bcginiiing to 
pacc up and down the room with quick, agitatcd stc])S. ‘ Why 
sliouîd wc sufier bccausc that wrctcli has gonc bankriqitî ît 
is unfair, unjust, it canT be right’ 

Shc lcant her arms on the window-siîl, and lookcd out into 
thc siîcnt niglit. The stars wcre sliining peaccfuîly cnough, 
looking down on this world of strifc and striiggîc ; Erica grcw 
a littlc calmcr as she looked; Natiire, with its majcsty of 
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calmness, seemed to qiiiet her troubled heart and ‘sweep 
gradual gospels in/ 

From some recess of memorj there came to her some lialf- 
enigDiatical words; thcj had bceii quoted bj Charles Osmond 
in his speech, but she did not remcmbcr where she had heard 
them, onlj tliej bcgan to ring in her ears now :— 

‘ There is no gain except by loss, 

There is no life except by death, 

• • • • « 

Nor glory but by bearing shame, 

Nor justice but by taking blame.’ 


She did not altogethcr understand the verse, but there was 
a truth in it which could hardlj fail to come home to one who 
knew what persecution meant. What if the verj blame and 
injustice of the present brought in the future reigu of justice ! 
She seemed to hear hcr father’s voice sajing again, 

We must bcar up, child; injustice wou’t triumph in the 


end.’ 




There is no gain except by loss 1* 


What if her loss of home and friends brought gain to the 
world ! That was athought which brought a glow of happiness 
to her even in the midst of her pain. There was, after all, 
much of the highest Christianitj about her, though she would 
have been verj much vexed if aiij one had told her so, because 
Christianitjmcant to her narrow-mindcdness instead of brotherlj 
love. Howevcr it might be, thcre was no denjing that the 
child of the grcat teachcr of athcism had grasped the ti’ue 
meaning of life, had grasped it, and was prepared to act on it 
too. She had alwajs lived with thosc who were readj to spend 
all in the promotion of the general good; and allthat was tiTie, 
all that was noble in her crecd, all that had fiUed her with 
admiration in the lives of those she loved, came to her aid 
now. 

She wcnt softlj down the dark staircaseto rtaebum’s studj; 
it was latc, and, anxious not to disturb thc rest of the house, 
she opened the door noisclessl j and crept in. Her father was 
sittiiig at his desk ^\witing ; he lookcd verj stern, but there was 
a sort of grandeur about his m^rsfcd face. He was absorbed in 


liis work and did not hcar hcr, and for a minute she stood quito 
still watching him, realising with pain and jet with a happj 
piide how greatl j she lovcd him. Her heart beat fast at the 
thought of helping him, lightening his load even a little. 
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‘Father/ she said, softly. 

Raeburn was thc sort of man who coiild not bc startled, biit 
he looked np quickl j, apparentlj rctiirning from some spccnlative 
region with a slight eObrt. Plc was thc most practical of mcn, 
and vct for a minutc he folt as if he were living in a drcam, for 

c/ O ' 

Erica stood bcsidc him, palc and bcautiful, witli a sort of heroic 
light about her whole facc which transformcd her from a mcrrj 
child to a liigh-soulcd woman. lustinctiv 
to her. 

‘ I will not disturb jou for more than a minute, father,^ she 
said, Mt is onlj that I havc thought of a waj in wliich I think 
1 cüuld hclp jou if jou would lct mc.^ 

‘ Woll, dcar, what is itF said Racbuni, still watching half 
dreamilj tlie excceding beautj of thc face bcfore him. Yet an 
undcfined scnsc of dread chilled his heart. Was anjthing too 
hard or higli for licr to projiosc ] Hc listcucd without a word 
to hcr account of jMonsieur Noirol’s Parisian schcme, to hcr 
vohmtarj suggcstion that shc should go into exile for two jcars^ 
At tlic ciid hc merclj put a brief question. 

‘Are jou readj to bcar two jcars of lonelincssP 

‘ I am rcadj to liclp jou,^ shc said, with a littlc quivcr in 
her voice and a cloud of pain in hcr ejcs. 

Racburii tiirned awaj from her and bcgan to pacc up and 
down the little room, his cjcs not altogetlicr frce from team, 
for, pachjdermatous as he was accounted bj his enemies, tliis 
man was vcrj tcndcr ovcr his child, hc could liardlj endure to 
sce her pain. Yct aftcr all, though slic had givcn him a sharp 
pang, she had brought him happincss which anj father miglit 
cnvj. He camc back to her, his stern face inexpressiblj 
softcned. 

‘ And I am rcadj to bc hclpcd, mj child; it shall bc as jou 
say.’ 

Thcre was something in his voice and în thc gcntle ac- 
ccptancc of help from onc so strong and self-rcliant which 
touched Ph-ica morc than anj praisc or demonstrative thanks 
could liavc donc. Thcj wcrc going to work togethcr, hc had 
promiscd tliat shc should figlit sidc bj side with liim. 

‘ Law-suits maj niin us,^ said Raeburn, ‘ but, aftcr all, thc 
evil lias a waj of liclping out thc good.^ Ile put his arm round 
hcr and kissed hcr. ‘ You havc taught me, little one, liow 
powcrlcss and weak aro tlicsc pcttj pcrsecutions. Thcj cau 

us ! Notliing can r 
love thc truth and love each othcr/ 


callj hurt us while we 



clj he rosc to spcak 
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already 

her loss had brought a rapturoiis gain. 

‘ I shall never go to sleep to-night/ she said. * Let me help 
you with your letters/ 

rtaeburn demurred a little, but yielded to her entreaties, 
and for the next two liours the father and daughter worked in 
sileuee. The bitterness which had lurked in the earlier part of 
the pamphlet that Raeburn had in hand was quite lacking in 
its close; the vTiter had somehow been lifted into a higher, 
purer atmosphere, and if his pen fiew less rapidly over the paper, 
it at any rate VTote words which would long outlive the mere 
overfiow of an angry heart. 

Comine: back to the world of realities at last somewhere in 


Tbat was the happiest moment Eidca had ever known. 


The next morning she found herself so swathed 


the small hours, he found his fire out, a goodly pile of letters 
ready for his signature, and his little amanuensis fast asleep in 
her chair. Reproaching himself for having allowed her to sit 
up, he took her iii his strong arms as though she had been a 
mere baby, and carried her up to her room so gently that she 
never woke. 

in plaids and rugs and blankets that she could hardly move, 
and, in spite of a bad headache, could not help beginning the 
day with a hearty laugh. 

Raeburn ^vas not a man wdio ever let the grass grow under 
his feet, his decisions wcre made with thought, but with very 
rapid thought, and his action was always prompt. His case 
excited a good deal of attention; but long before the newspapers 
had ceased to wage war either for or against him, long before 
the weekly journals had ceased to team with letters relating to 
the law-suit, he had formed his plans for the future. Hishome 
was to be completely broken up, Erica was to go to Paris, his 
wife was to live wdth his sister, Mrs. Craigie, and her son Tom, 
who had agreed to keep on the lodgings in Guilford Terrace, 
while for himself he had mapped out such a programme of "work 
as could only have been undertaken by a man of ‘Titanic 
energy ’ and ‘ Herculean strength,^ epithets which even the hostile 
press invariably bestowed on him. How great the sacrifice was 
to him few people knew. As we have said before, the world 
regarded hiin as a target, and would hardly have believed that 
he was in reality a man of the gentlest tastes, as fond of his home 
as any man in England, a faithful friend and a devoted father, and 
perhaps all the more dependent on the sympathies of his own 
circle because of the bitter hostility he encountered from other 
quarters. But he made his plans resolutely, and said very little 
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abont tliem either one way or the other, sometiiues even 
checking Erica when she gi'umbled for him, or gave vent to her 
iiidignation with regard to the defendant. 

‘ \Ve v’ork for freedom, littîe one,’ lie used to say; ‘ and it is 
aiî hononr to sutfer in the cause of libert}'.^ 

‘ Ihit every oue says you ■svill kill yoursclf with overwork,’ 
said Erica, ^and especially when you arc in America.’ 

‘ They don’t know ^vhat stuff Em made of,^ said Eaebum; 
‘ and, cven if it should use me up, what then ? It’s better to 
wear out than to rust out, as a wise man once remarked.’ 

‘ Ycs,’ said Erica, rather faintly. 

‘ Jhit Eve no intcntion of wearing out just yet,’ said Raeburn, 
chcerfully. ‘ You need not be afraid, little son Eric ; and, if at 
tlie end of tliese two years you do come back to find me gray 
and wrinkled, wliat will that matter so long as we arc free once 
more. There’s a good time coming; we’ll liave thc cosiest little 
liome in London yet.’ 

‘ AVith a geardcn for you to work in,’ said Erica, brightcning 
up like a child at the castle in the air. ‘ And we’îl keep lots of 
animals, and iiever botlier again about money all our lives.^ 

luacburn smiled at her ideas of felicit}'—no cares, aud pîenty 
of dogs aud cats ! He did not anticipate any liaven of rest at 
tJie end of tlie two years for Jiimself. He Jvnew that his Jife 
must be a scrics of conflicts to tlie very end. Still Jie Îiojîed 
for relief from tîie Joad of dcbt, and looked forward to the re- 
estabîisJmîent of Jiis Iiome. 

Jlrian Osmond heard of the pîans before long, but he scarceîy 
saw Erica ; tlie Christmas Jiolidays began, and he no longcr met 
lîcr each aftemoon in Gower Street, wliile the time drew nearer 
and nearer for lier dcpai’ture for Paris. At lengtli, on tîie very 
Jast day, it chanced tliat they were once more tlirown togetlier. 

lîaeburn was a great lover of flowcrs, and he very often 
received floral oflerings from Jiis followers. It sohappencd that 
some bcautifuî hot-îiouse flowei’s had Jieen seiit to him from a 
nursery gardcn one day in January, and, unwilling to keep thcm 
aîl, lic liad suggested that Erica sJiouId take some to tîie 
neigîil)ouring lîospitaJs. Now tliore wcre two JîOS])itaJs iii 
(biiîfurd Sqiiare; Erica fcît mucJi more interestcd in tho 
cJiildreids liospital tJian iii tlîc one for grown-up ])CopIe; but, 
wisliing to be impartiaJ, sÎîc arranged a basketful for each, and 

'tliing to give, hastened on lier en'and. 
Much to lier deJiglit, îicr first basket of flowers was not oiîJy 
accejîted very gratefuJîy, but the lady siiperinteiident took heï 
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over tlie hospital, and let her distribiite the flowers among the 
children. She Avas veiy fond of children, and was as liapjy as 
she could be passing up and down among the little beds, 'whilc 
her bright manner attracted the little ones, and made them 
imusually affectionate and responsive. 

Ilappy at having been able to give them pleasure, and fiill 
of tender, womanlj thoughts, she crossed the square to another 
small hospital; she was absorbed in pitifiil, loving humanity, 
had for^otten altogether that the world coimted hcr as a 

O . O 

heretic, and, wholly unprepared for what awaited her, she was 
shown into the visitors^ room and asked to give her name. 


How slie could consider bright-faced Erica, with 


Not only was Ilaebum too notorious a name to pass muster, 
but the head of the hospital knew Erica by sight, aiid had ofteii 
met her out of doors with her father. She was a stiff, narrow- 
minded, uncompromising sort of person, and, in her own words, 
was ‘ determined to have no fellowsliip with the works of 
darkness.^ 

her loving thought for others and her free gift, a ‘ work of 
darkncss,* it is hard to understand. She was not at all dis- 
posed, however, to be under any sort of obligation to an atlieist, 
and the result of it was that, after a threc miiuites^ interview, 
Erica found lierself once more in the square, with her flowers 
still in her hand, ‘ declined xvithoiit thanks.^ 

No one ever quite knew what the superintendent had said 
to her, but apparently the rebuff* had been vcry hard to bear. 
Not content with declining any fellowshîp with the poor little 
‘ work of darkness,^ she had gone on in accordance with tho 
lctter of the text to reprove lier ; and Erica left the house with 
buming cheeks, and with a tiimiilt of angry feeling stirred up 
in her heart. She Avas far too angry to know or care what she 
was doing; she walked down the quiet square in the very 
opposite direction to 
walked on for an indefinite time had not some one stopped her. 

‘ I was hoping to see you before you left,’ said a pleasant 
qiiiet voice cîose by her, She looked up and saw Charles 
Osmond, 

Thiis suddenly brought to a standstill, she became aware 

A little delicate 

sensitive thing, the unsparing censure and the rude rcception 
she had just met with had quite upset lier. 

Charles Osmond retained her hand in his strong clasp, and 
looked questioningly into her bright, indignant eyes. 

‘ What is the matter, my child ? ^ he asked. 


Persecution Alley,’ and miglit have 


that she was trembling from head to foot. 
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‘ I am only angiT/ said Erica, ratlier breathlcssly; * hurt 
aiid angiy, bccause onc of your bigots has bcen rude to me.' 

‘ Cunie in, aiid tell inc all about it,’ said Cliarlcs Osmond; 
and thcrc vas something so iiTCsistiblc in his manncr that 
Erica at oncc allowcd licrself to bc lcd into onc of tlic tall, 
old-fashioned houscs, and takcn into a comfoitable and roomy 
studv, the niccst room she liad cvcr bcen iu. It was not 
luxurious; indced, thc Tiirkcy carpct was shabby and the 
funnturc wcll-worn, but it was homcîike, and warm and checr- 
ful, evidcntly a room which was dear to its owner. 

Charlcs Osmond madc hcr sit down in a capacious arm-chair 
closc to the fire. 

‘ Well, now, who was thc bigot 'l ’ hc said, in a voicc that 
would have won the confidcncc of a fliiit. 

Erica told as much of thc story as she could bring licrscîf 
to rcpcat, quite enough to show Charles Osmond the tcrrible 
liarm which may be wrought by tactlcss modcrn Christianity. 
Hc lookcd down vcry sorrowfully at the eagcr, exprcssive face 
of the speaker; it was at oncc vcry whitc and vcry pink, for 
thc cînld was sorely wounded as well as indignant. She was 
evidcntly, liowcvcr, a little vexed with hersclf for fceling the 
insult so kecnly. 

‘ It is vcry stupid of mc,’ shc said, îaugîjing a littîc; ‘ it is 
time I was uscd to it; biit I ncvcr can help shaking iu tliis 
silly way wlien any onc is nide to us, Tom lauglis at mc, and 
snys I am madc on wire springs likc a twclfth-cakc buttcrfly! 
liiit it is rathcr hard, isn’t it, to bc sliut out from evcrything, 
evcn from giving 'l ^ 

‘I think it is î)oth hard and wrong,’ said Charlcs Osmond. 
‘But we do not all shut you out.^ 

‘ Xo,’ said Erica. ‘ You have aîways bccn kind, 3 'ou are not 
a bit likc a Christian. AVould you,’- - she hesitated a little, 

‘ wouîd you take the flowcrs instead ? ’ 

It was said with a shygracc incxprcssibîy winning. Charlcs 
Osmond was touchcd and gratificd. 

‘ Thcy will bc a grcat trcat to us,’ hc said. ‘‘My mothcr is 
vcry fond of flowcrs. Will you comc upstairs and scc hcrl 
AVc shall find aftcrnoon tca going on, 1 cx])cct.’ 

So the rcjcctcd flowcrs foiind a rcsting-place in thc cîcrgy- 


man’s housc; and Brian, 


coinmg 


in from his rounds, was 


grcctcd by a sight wliicli made liis hcart bcat at doublc time. 
In the drawing-room bcside his grandmother sat Erica, hcr 


little fur hat pushed back, her 


gloves 


olf, busily arranging 
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Christmas roses and i*ed eamellias. Her anger had died awaj^, 
she was talking quite merrilj. It seemed to Bi'ian more like a 
beautiful dream than a bit of eveiyday life, to have her sitting 
there so naturally in his home; but the note of pain was struck 
before long. 

* I must go home/ she said. * This is my last day, you 
know. 

A soiii of sadness seemed to fall on them at the words 
oiily gentle Mrs. Osmond said, cheeifully, 

‘ You will eome to see us again when you come back, will 
you notr 

And then, with the privilege of the aged, she drew down 
the young, fresh face to hers and kissed it. 


I am going to Paris to-morrow.’ 


‘ You will let me see you home,’ said Brian. 


‘ It is getting 


dark.’ 

Erica laughingly protested that she was well used to taking 
care of herself, but it ended in Brian’s triumphing. So to- 
gether they crossed the quiet square. Erica ehattered away 
meiTily enough, but as they reached the narrow entrance to 
Guilford Terrace a shadow stole over her face. 

Oh ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ this is the last time I shall come 
home for two whole years.’ 

‘You go for so long,’ said Brian, 
woiiT forget your English friends ? ’ 


i 


stifling a 


sigh. 


i 


You 


‘ Do you mean that you eount yourself our friend ? ^ asked 




You 


Erica, smiling. 

‘ If you will let me.’ 

‘ That is a funny word to use,’ she replied, laughing. 
see, we are treated as outlaws generally. I don’t think any 
one ever said “ will you let ” to me before. This is our house ; 
tliank you for seeing me home.'’ Then, with a roguish look in 
her eyes, she added, demurely, but with a slight emphasis on 
the last word, ‘ Good-bye, my friend.’ 

Brian turned away sadly enough ; but he had not gone far 
when he heard flying footsteps, and looking baek saw Erica once 




ore. 


‘ Oh, I just came to know whether by any chanee you 
want a kitten,’ she said; ‘ I have a real beauty which I want to 
find a nice home for.’ 

Of eourse Brian wanted a kitten at onee; one would have 
imagined by the eagemess of his manner that he was devoted 
to the whole feline tribe. 

* Well, then, will you come in and see it ? ’ said Eriea. * He 
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really is a vcry nice Ivittcn, and I shall go away mucli liappier 
if I can sce liim scttlcd in lifc first.^ 

Slic took liim in, introduccd him to hcr inother, and ran off 
in scarch of thc cat, returning in a fcw miniitcs with a very 
playful-Iooking tabby. 

‘ There hc is,’ shc said, piitting the kitten on the table with 
an air of pridc. ‘ I don’t belicve he has an cqual in all 
London.* 

‘ Wliat clo you call him V askcd Brian. 

‘ His namc is St. Antliony,^ said Erica. ‘ Oh, I hope, b}’- 
thc-by, you won’t object to tliat; it was no disrcspect to St. 
Anthony at all, but only that he always will go and prcach to 
ni}^ gold fish. We21 makc him do it now to show you. Come 
along, Tony, and give them a sermon, therc’s a good little 

kitL 


She put him on a sidc-tablc, and hc at oncc rcstcd his frout 
paws on a largc glass bowl and pccred down at thc gold fish 
with great curiosity. 

‘ 1 belicvc hc would have drowucd liimsclf sooncr or latcr, 
likc Gray^s cat, so I darcsay it is a good thing for him to Icave. 
You will be kind to him, won’t you?’ 

Brian promised that he should bc wcll attended to, aud, 
indccd, therc was little doubt that St. Anthony would from 
that day foiTh be lappcd in luxury. Hc wcnt away with his 
ncw mastcr very contcntcdly, Erica following them to thc door 
with farewell injunctions. 

‘ And youdl bc sure to butter his fcet wcll, or else he won’t 
stay with you. Good-byc, dcar Tony. Bc a good little cat! * 

Brian was pleascd to have this tokeii from his Undine, but 
at tlic samc timc he could not hclp sccing that she cared much 
more about parting with the kittcu than about saying good-bye 


to him. Wcll, 


it was sonicthing to havc 


tliat lucky St. 


Anthony, who had becn fondled and kisscd. And after all it 
was Erica’s vcry childishness and simplicity which madc hcr so 
dcar to him. 

As soon as they w’crc out of sight, Erica, wdth thc tliought 
of thc separation bcginniiig to w'cigh upon her, wcnt back to 
her motlicr. Thcy kncw’ that this was tlic last quict timc thcy 
sliould havc togcthcr for niany long nionths. But last days 
ai’c not good days for talking. Thcy sjjokc vcry littlc. Evcry 
now’ and thcn !Mrs. Baeburn w’ould make somc inquiry about 
the packing or thc journcy, or w’ould try to chcer thc child by 
spcaking of thehome they w’ould have at tlie end of the tw’o years. 
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But Erica -was not to be comforted ; a dull pain was gnawing at 
lier hcart, and the present was not to be displaced by any 
visions of a golden future. 

‘ If it 'wcre not for leaving you alone, mothcr, I sliouldn^t 
mind so much,’ she said, in rather a choked voice. ‘But it 
seems to me that you have the hardest part of all.’ 

‘ Aunt Jean v/ill be here, and Tom,’ said Mrs. Bacbuni. 

‘ Aunt Jean is very kind,’ said Erica, doubtfully, ‘But she 
doesn’t knoAv how to nurse people. Tom is the one hope, and 
he has promised always to teîl me the whole truth about you; 
so, if you get worse, I shall come home directly.’ 

‘ You mustn’t gnidge me my share of the work,^ said Mrs. 
Bacburn. ‘ It would make me vei*y miserable if I did hinder 
you or your hither.’ 

Erica sighed. 

‘ You and father are so drcadfully public spirited ! And 
yet, oli, mother 1 what does the whole world matter to me if I 
think you are uncomfortable, and wretched, and aloneB 

‘You will learn to think differently, dear, by-and-by,' said 
her mother, kissing the eager, troubled face. ‘And, when you 
fancy me lonely, you can picture me instead as proud and 
happy in thinking of my brave littîe daughter who lias gone 
into exile of her own accord to help the cause of truth and 
liberty.' 

They were inspiriting words, and they brought a glow to 
Erica’s fice; she chokcd down her own personal paiu. Ko religious 
martyr went through the time'of trial more bravely than Luke 
Baeburn’s daughter lived tlirough tîie next four and twenty 
hours. 

day, it scemed burnt in xipon her brain. The dreary waking 
011 tîie dark winter moraing, the hurried farewelîs to her aunt 
and Tom, the îast îong embrace from îier mother, the drive to 
the station, her father’s recognition on the pîatform, the rade 
staring aiid ruder comments to wîiich they were subjected, then 
the one supreme WTench of parting, the îook of pain in her 
fatîicr’s face, the trembling of his voîce, the last îong îook as 


She never forgot even the most trivial incident of that 


the train moved ofF, and the utter loneîiness of aîî that folîowcd. 
Then came dimmer recoîîections, not lcss real but more con- 
fused: of a merry set of feîîow-passengers who were going to 
enjoy themseîves in the South of France; of a certain îittîe 
packet which her fatlier îiad placed in her hand, and wîiicli 
proved to be Mlll on Liberty; of îier eager pcrusaî of tîie first 
two or three cîiapters; of the many instances of the ‘ tyranny of 
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tlic majority’ ^vhicli she had been able to prodiicc, not ^vithout 
a ceiiain satisfaction. And afterwards more vividly shc coidd 
rccall the last îook at England, tlie dreary amval at Boulogne, 
tlic long, wcary raihvay journcy, and the fricndly rcception at 
^îadamc LcmercicEs school. Ko onc could dciiy tliat her new 
lifc had been bravcly bcgun. 


CHAPTER VL 


PARIS. 


But we walce în the yoiing mornmg when the light is breaking forth ; 
And look out on its misty gleams, as if the noon were full; 

And the Infinite around, seems but a larger kind of earth 
Ensphcring this, and measured by the self-same handy rule. 

Jlilda among the Broken Gods, 


XoT unfrcquently the most important years of a lifc, the years 
which tcll most on thc charactcr, arc unmarked by any notable 
cvcnts. A stcady, ordcrly routinc, a gradual progression, per- 
severancc in hard work, often do more to cducate and form 
tlian a varied and eventfiil life. Erica’s two vears of exile werc 
as monotonous and quict as the life of the secularist’s dauglitcr 
could possibly be. There came to her, of coursc, from the 
distance the cchocs of hcr fathcr’s strifc; but shc was far 
rcmovcd from it all, and thcre was little to disturb îier mind in 
the quiet Parisian school. There is no necd to dwell on hcr 
unevcntful lifc, and a vcrybricf dcscription of hcr surroundings 
will be sufficient to show thc sort of atmosidiere in which she 
lived. 

Thc sclîool was a large one, and consisted principally of 
Frcnch provincial girls, sent to Paris to finisli their cducation. 
Some of Ihem Erica likcd exceedingly'; every ouc of them Avas 
to hcr a curious and interesting study. She likcd to liear them 
talk about their liome life, and, abovc all tliings, to licar tlieir 
simplc, naïvc remarks about rcligion. Of course shc was on hcr 
lionour not to enter into discussions with tlîcm, and they re- 
garilcd all English as hcrctics, and did not troublc thcmselves 
to distiiiguish between thc düfcreiit grades. Biit thcrc was 
nothing to prcvent her from observing and listening, and with 
6omc wondcr she used to hear discussions about the dresses for 
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tlie ‘ Premiére Communîoii/ remarks about the Yarious serviccs, 
or lamcnts over the confession papers. The girls went to coii- 
fcssiou once a-month, aiid there was always a day in which thcy 
had to prepare and write out their misdemeanours. Oiie day, 
a little, thin, delicate child from the South of France came up to 
Erica with hcr confession in her hand. 

‘ Dear, good Erica,’ she said, wearily; ‘.have the kindness 
to read this and to correct my mistakes.' 

Erica took the little thing on her knce, and began to read 
the paper. It was curiously spelt Before very loug she came 
to the sentence, ‘ J\ii trop mangé' 

‘ Why, Niiiette,' exclaimed Erica, ‘ 3 'ou hardly eat enoiigh 
to feed a sparrow; it is nonsense to put that.’ 

‘Ah, but it was a fast day,^ sighed Ninctte. ‘ And I felt 
hungry, aiid did really eat more than I necd have.’ 

Erica felt half angry and contemptuous, half amused, and 
could only hope that the pricst would sce thc pale, thin face 
of thc little penitent, and realise the ludicroiisness of the 
confessioii. 

Another time all the girls had been to some special service; 
on thcir return she asked what it had been about. 

‘ Oh,^ remarked a bright-faced girl, ‘ it was about the seven 
joys^—or the seven sorrows—of Mary.’ 

‘ Do you mean to say you don’t know whether it was very 
solcmn or very joyfull^ asked Erica, astonished and amused. 

‘ I am really not sure,’ said the girl, with the most placid 
good-tcmpered indifferenee. 

On the whole, it was scarcely to be wondered at that Erica 
was not favourably imprcssed with Roman Catholicism. 

She was a grcat favourite with all the girls; but, though 
she was very patient and persevering, she did not succeed in 
making any of them fluent English spcakers, and leamt their 
language far better than they learnt hers. Her three special 
friends were not among the pupils, but among the teachers. 
Dear old Madame Lemercier, with her good-humoured black 
eyes, her kind demonstrative ways, and her delightful stories 
about the time of the war and tlie siege, was a friend worth 
having So was her husband, Monsieur Lemercier the jour- 
nalist. He was a little dried-up man, with a fierce black 
moustache; he was sarcastic and witty, and he would talk 
politics by the hour together to any one who would listen to 
him, especially if they would now and then ask a pertinent and 
intelligent question which gave him scope for an oration. 
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Erîca made a dclightful listener, for she ^vas always anxious 
to learii and to iindcrstaiid, and before long she was quitc 
aic fait, and understood a grcat deal about that exceedingly 
complicatcd thing, the French political svstcm. ^Monsicur 
Lcmercier was a ficry, carnest little man, with very strong 
convictions ; hc liad been exilcd as a Communist but had now 
returned, and was a rery vigorous and impassioned writer in 
one of tlie advanced Republîcan joumals. He and his wife 
bccamc vcry fond of Erica, ^Madame Lemercier loving hcr for 
hcr brightness and readiuess to help, and monsicur for hcr 
beauty and her quickness of perception. It was surprising 
and gratifying to meet witli a girl who, without being a femme 
savante was 3 'et capable of understanding the difference bc- 
twcen the Extreme Left and the Lcft Ccntrc, and who took a 
rcal intcrcst in what was passing in the world. 

But Erica’s greatest friend was a certain Fraulein Sonuen- 
thal, the German govemess. She was a kind-eyed Hanovcrian, 
homely and by no means brilliantly clevcr, biit tlicre was 
somcthing in her unsclfishness and iii her unassuming liumility 
that won Erica’s heart. She ncver would hear a word against 
the Fraulein. 

‘Why do you care so much for Fraulein Sonncnthal?’ she 


was often asked. 




She secms uninteresting and dull to us,^ 


‘ I lüvc her becaiise she is so good,’ was Erica’s invariablc 
reply. 

She and the Fraulcin shared a bedroom, and many wcre 
tl\e argumcnts they had together. The effect of bcing sepa- 
ratcd from her own peoplc was, very naturally, to make Erica 
a more devoted Secularist. She was cxcccdingly cnthusiastic 
for what shc considered the truth, and not unfrequently 
gricved and shocked the Lutheran Fraulein by the vehemence 
of her statements. Ycry often they would argue far on into 
the niglit; they never quarrelled, however hot the dispute, but 
the Fraulein often had a sore time of it; for, naturally, Luke 
Itaebnrii’s daughter was wcll up in all the debatcable points, 
aiul she had, moreover, a good deal of her father’s rapidity of 
thouglit and gift of spccch. She was always gcnerous, liow- 
over, and the Fraulein had in some rcspects the advantagc of 
hcr, for tliey spoke in German. 

One sccnc in that little bedroom Erica never forgot Tliey 
liad gonc to bed one Easter Eve, and had somehow ffllcn into 
a long and stormy argument about the resurrection and tho 
doctrine of immortality. Erica, perhaps because slic was con- 
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ficioiis of the ‘ 'weakness * she liad confcssed to Brian Osmondj 
argued TCiy warmly on the other side ; the poor little Frauîcin 
was gricYed bcvond measure, and defended her faith gallantlj, 


though as 


she feared verj inefFeetually. 


Her 


arguments 


seemed altogether extinguished by Erica's remorseless logic; 
slie was not nearly so clcver, and her very earnestness scemcd 
to trip her up and make all her sentenccs broken and incom- 
plete. They discussed the subject till Erica was hoarse, and ab 
last from very Aveariness she fell asleep while the Lutheran was 
giving her a long quotation from St. raul. 

She slept for tv’o or three hours ; when she woke, the room 
was flooded with silvery moonlight, the wooden cross whicli 
huno: over tlie German^s bed stood out black and distinct, but 
the bed was empty. Erica looked round the room uneasily, 
and saw a sight which she nevcr forgot. 

The Fraulein was knecling beside the window, and even thc 
cold moonhght could not chill or hide the wondcrful brightness 
of hcr flice. She was a plain, ordinary little woman, but hcr 


face was 


absolutely transformcd; there was something so 


bcautiful and yet so unusual in her expressîon that Erîca could 
not speak or move, but lay watching her almost breathlessly. 
The spiritual world about which they had been speaking must 
be very rcal indeed to Thekla Sonneuthal! Was it possible 
that this was the work of delusion'î While she mused, her 
frieiid rose, came straight to her bedside, and bent over her 
with a look of such love and tenderness tliat Erica, though not 
generalîy demonstrativc, could not resist throwing her arms 
round her neck. 

‘Dear Sunnyvale 1 you look just like your name !’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ all brightness and humility ! What have you been 
doing to grow so like Murillo’s Madonua 1 ’ 

‘ I thought you were asleep,' said the Fraulein. 
nig]\t, Herzbläitclien^ or rather good-morning, for the Easter Day 
has begun.' 

Perhaps Erica liked her all the better for saying nothing 
more definite, but in the ordinary sense of the word she did 
not have a good night, for long after Thekla Sonnenthal was 
asleep, and drcaming of hcr German homc, Luke Itaeburn^s 
daughter lay awake, thinking of the faith which to some was 
sueh an intense reality. Had there been anytliing excited or 
unreal about lier companion’s manner, she would not have 
thought twice about it; but her tranquillity and sweetncss 
seemed to her very remarkable. Moreover, Fraulein Sonnen- 
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tLal was straiigely devoid of imagination ; slie was a inatter-of- 
fact little persou, not at all a likely subject for visions and 
delusions. Eriea was pcrplexed. (3nce inore tliere came to 
her tliat uueomfortable <|uestion—‘ Snpposing Cliristianity were 
true ? ^ 

The inoonlight paled and the Easter morn broke, and still 
she tossed to and fro haunted by doubts which would not let 
Jier sleep. But by-and-by she returned to the one thing which 
was absolutely certain, namely, that her German friend was 
loveable and to be loved, whatever her ereed. 

And, since Erica’s love was of the practical order, it 
prompted lier to get up early, dress noiselessly, and steal out 
of the room without waking her companion ; then, with all the 
church bells ringing and tlie devout citizens liurrying to mass, 
she ran to the nearest tlower-stall, spent one of her very few 
half-francs on the loveliest white rose to be Jiad, and carried it 
baek as an Easter offering to the Fraulein. 

o _ 

It was fortunate in every way that Erica had the little 
Gerinan lady for her friend, for she would often have fared 
badly 'without some one to nurse and befriend her. 

She was very delieate, and w’orked far too hard; for, be- 
sides all lier Avork in the sehooJ, shc w’as prcparing for an 
English examination 'which she had set her licart on trying as 
soon as she Avent liome. Had it not bcen for Fraulein Sonnen- 
thaJ, slie would morc than once have thoroughly over'worked 
herself ; and indeed as it was, the strain of that two years 
told severeJy on her strength. 

But the time wore on rapidly, as very fully occupied time 
always does, and Erica’s list of days grew shorter and shorter, 
and the letters from her mother werc morc and more fiill of 
plans for the life they would lead when she came horae. The 
two years would actually cnd in January; Erica was, however, 
to stay in Paris till the following Easter, partly to oblige 
Madaine Lemercier, partly because by tliat time her father 
hoped to be in a great measure free from his embarrassments, 
able oiice more to make a home for licr. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

WHAT TIIE NEW YEAR BROUGHT. 

A. voicc grovrs with the growing years ; 

Earth, hushing down her bitter cry, 

Looks iipward from her graves, and hears, 

‘ The Kesurrection and the Life am L ’ 

0 Love Divine,—wbose constant heam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 

And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us hecause we turn from Thee ! 

Nor hounds, nor clime, nor creed Thou know’st, 

Wide as our need Thy favours fall; 

The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stooj), secn or unseen, o’er the heads of all. 

WniTTIER. 

It was the eve of the New Year, and grcat excitemciit pre- 
vailed in the Lemercicrs’ honse. !Many of the girls wliose 
homes were at a distance had remained at school for the short 
Avinter holiday, and on this pailicnlar afternoon a nnmher of 
them were clnstered ronnd the stove talking abont the fes- 
tivities of the morrow and the presents they were likely to 
have. 

Erica, who was now a tall and very pretty girl of eighteen, 
was sitting on the hearthrng with Ninette on her lap she was 
in very higli spirits, and kept the little gronp in perpetnal 
Imghter, so mnch so indeed that Franlcin Sonncnthal liad 
more than once been obliged to interfere, and do her best to 
qniet them. 

‘ How wild thou ait, dear Erica !’ she exelaimed. MVhat 
is itP 

‘ I am happy, that is all,’ said Erica. ‘ You wonld be 
happy if the year of freedom were jnst dawning for yon. Tliree 
months more and I shall be home !’ 

She was like a child in her exnltant hap])iness, hir morc 
child-like, indeed, than the grave little Ninette Avhom she was 
nnrsing. 

o 

‘ Thon art not dignified enough for a teacher,’ said the 
Franlein, langhingly. 

‘ She is 110 teacher,’ cried thc girls. ‘ It is holiday time, 
and slie iiecd not talk tbat frightful Englisb.’ 
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Erica madc a laugliing defcnce of hcr native tongue, and 
such a babcl ensucd tliat thc Fraulcin had to interfcrc again. 

‘ Licbc Erica ! Thou art bcside thysclf! What has come 
to thcc V 

‘ Only joy, dcar Thckla, at thc tliought of the bcautiful 
Xcw Ycar which is comintr,’ cricd Erica. ‘ Fathcr would sav I 
was ‘‘fcy,” aiid shonld pay fur all tliis fun with a bad licadache 
or somc ini.sfortunc. Comc, givc mc thc Frcnch David Ciypper- 
Mdy aiul let mc read you liow “ Barkis vcut bien,” and “ Mrs. 
(Jummidge a pcnsé dc rancicn. 

Thc rcading was morc cxquisitcly ludierous to Erica herscif 
than to hcr hcarci's. Still tlic wit of Charlcs Dickcns, cvcn 
wlicn translatcd, called forth pcals of lauglitcr from thc Frcnch 
girls, too. It was thc brightcst, liappicst littlc group imagin- 
ablc; pcrliaps ît was scarcely wondcrful that old Madame 
Lcmercier, when she camc to brcak it up, should find hcr cycs 
dim with tears. 




’ shc said, and broke off abruptly. 


* !N[y dcar Erica- 

Erica looked up with laugliing c^’cs. 

‘ Don’t scold, dcar madamc,^ slic said, coaxinglv. ‘ Wc have 


bcen vcry noisy ; but it is New Ycar’s Evc, aiid we are so 

‘ Dcar chîld, it is not that,’ said madame. ‘ I want to spcak 
to you for a minutc ; comc with mc, chêried 

Still Erica noticcd nothing ; did not detect tlic tone of pity, 
did not wondcr at thc tcrnis of cndearmcnt wliich wcre gcnc- 
rally rcscrvcd for morc private usc. Shc followed madame 
into thc hall, still chattcring gaily. 

‘Thc David Copperfield is for monsicur’s prescnt to-morrow,’ 
she said, laugliingly. ‘ I kncw hc was too lazy to rcad it in 
Engli.sh, so I got him a translation.’ 

‘ !My dcar,’ said madamc, taking licr liand, ‘ try to be quict 
a moment. I — I have something to tcll you. My poor little 
onc, monsicur your fathcr is arrivcd -’ 

‘Fatlicr! fathcr liercl’ cxclaimed Ericn, in a transport of 

' Whcre is hc, whcrc] Oli, madamc, wliy didn’t 3*011 
tcll me sooncr?’ 

Madamc Lcmcrcier tricd in vain to dctain her, as witli 
cliccks all glowiiig with hapjâncss aud dancing e^’cs, she ran at 
full spccd to thc salon. 

‘Fathcrl’she cricd, tlirowing opcn tlic door and rnnning 


dclight 


to mcet liim. Thcn suddenly shc stood quite still as i£ 
pctrified. 
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Beside the crackling wood fire, liis arms on the chimney- 
piece, his face hidden, stood a gray-haired man. He raised 
hiraself as she spoke. His news was in his face ; it was written 
all too plainly there.’ 

‘ Father ! ’ gasped Erica, in a Yoice which seemed altogether 
different from the first cxclamation, almost as if it belonged to 
a different person. 

Baeburn took her in his arms. 

‘ My child—my poor little Eric 1 ’ he said. 

She did not speak a word, but clung to him as thongh to 
keep herself from falling. In one instant it seemed as though 
her whole world had been wrecked, her life shattered. She 
could not even realise that her fixther was still left to her, 
cxcept in so far as the mere bodily support was concerned. 
He was strong; she clung to him as in a hurricane she would 
have cluug to a rock. 


‘ Say it/ she gasped, L^ïtôv a timeless silence, perhaps of 
minutes, perhaps of hours, it might have been eenturies for 
aught she knew. ‘ Say it in words.’ 

She wanted to know everything, wanted to reduce this 
huge, overwhelming sorrow to something intelligible. Surcly 
in words it wonld uot be so awful—so limitless. 

And he said it, speaking in a low, repressed voice, yet very 
tenderly, as if she had been a little child. She made a great 
effbrt to listen, but the sentences only came to her disjointedly, 
aud as if from a great distance. It had been very sudden— 
a two hours’ illness, no very great snffering. He had been 
leetiuing at Birmingham—had been telegraphed for—had been 


too late. 

Erica made a desperate effbrt to realise it all; at last she 
brought dovm the measureless agony to actual words, repeating 
them over and over to herself—‘ Mother is dead.’ 

At length she had grasped the idea! Her heart seemed to 
die within her, a strange blue shade passed over her fiice, her 
limbs stiffened. She felt her father carry her to the window, 
w^as perfectly conscious of everything, watched as in a dream 
whilst he wrenched open the clumsy fastening of the casement, 
heard the voices in the street below, heard, too, in the distance 
the sound of church bells, was vaguely conscious of relief as 
the cold air blew upon her. 

She was lying on a couch, and, if left to herself, might have 
lain there for houm iii that strange state of absolute prostra- 
tion. But she was not alone, and gi'adaally she realised it. 
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Very slowly thc rc-bcgiiining of lifc sct in; tlic coiiscioiisncss 


of hcr father’s presciice awakencd her, as it wcre, from her 

up, put her arms round 

his neck, and kisscd him; thcii for a miiiute let iicr 


droam of unmitigatcd pain. 



sat 


aching 


head rest on his shouldcr. rrcscntly, in a low but stcady 
voicc, shc said, ‘ What \vould you likc me to do, fatherl’ 

‘To comc homc with mc now if you are able,’ he said ; ‘ to* 


morrow moruing. 


though, if you would rather wait, dcar.’ 


But the idea of waiting scemed intolerable to her. Tho 
vcry sound of thc word was liateful. Had shc not waited two 
weary years, and this was the end of it all 1 Anj" action, aiiy 

Ko 


])resent doing, however painful, but no more waiting ! 
terrible pause in wliich more thouglits and, therefore, more 
pain might grow 1 Outsidc in the passagc they met ^ladame 
Lcmercier, and presently Erica found herself surrounded by 
kind hclpcrs, wondering to find thcm all so teai'ful wlien hcr 
own eycs felt so hot and dry. Thcy werc vcry good to hcr; 
but, separated from hcr father, her sorrow again complctely 
overwhclmed hcr : 


shc could not thcn fcel tlie slightest 


grati- 


tude to thcm or the slightest 


comfort from thcir sympathy. 
Shc lay motionless on her little white bcd, her eycs fixed on 
tlie woodcn cross on the opposite wall, or from timc to tiine 
glancing at Fraulein Somicnthal, who, with little Ninette to 
lielp, was busily packing her tnuik. And all the while she 
said again and again the words which summed up her sorrow. 


‘Mother is dead ! Mother is dead !’ 

After a timc her eycs fcll on hcr claboratcly-drawn papcr 
of days. Every eveuing since hcr first arrival she had goiie 
through the almost religious ceremony of marking-off the day; 
it had oftcn been a grcat consolation to hcr. The paper was 
much worn; the wceks and days yct to bc marked were fcw 
in numbcr. Slie looked at it now, and if thcro can bc a ‘ inore ’ 
to absolute grief, an additional pang to umnitigatcd sorrow, ît 
camc to hcr at the sight of that visiblc rccord of hcr long 
cxilc. She snatchcd down the papcr and torc it to picces; then 
saiik back again, pale and brcathlcss. Fraulcin Sonncnthal saw 
and undcrstood. She camc to hcr, and kisscd hcr. 

‘ Hcrzbliittchcn,’ shc said, almost in a whispcr, and, aftcr a 
momcnt's pausc, ‘ Ein fcste Biirg ist unscr Gott.’ 

Erica madc an impaticnt gcsturc, aud turncd away her 
hcad. 

‘ Why docs she choose this tiine of all others to tcll me 
60,’ she thouglit to hersclf. ‘ Now, whcn I can’t arguc or eveu 
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tbink 1 A siire tower! Could a delnsion make one feel that 
anjtbing is siire bnt death at snch a time as this ! Everything 


is gone 


or going. 


Mother is dead !—mother is dead 1 Yet 


slie meant to be kind, poor Thekla, she didn’t know it would 
hurt/ 

Madame Lemercier came into the room with a eup of coffee 
and a hrioche. 

‘You have a long journcj before jou, mj little one,’ sho 


£ 


Bcfore long the farewells wcre over. 


:aid ; ‘ jou must take this before jou start.’ 

Yes, there was the journej ! that was a comfort. There was 
Eomething to be done, something hard and tiring—surelj it 
would blunt her perceptions ! She started up with a strange 
sort of energj, put on her hat and cloak, swallowed the food 
with an efifort, helped to lock hcr tmnk, moved rapidlj about 
the room, looking for anj chance possession which might have 
been left out. There was snch terrible anguish in her tearless 
ejes that little Ninette shrank awaj from her in alarm, 
Madame Lemercier, who in the time of the siege had secn 
great suffering, had never seen anjthing like this ; even Thckla 
Soimenthal realised that for the time she was bejond the reach 
of human comfort. 

Erica was once more 
alone with her father, her cheeks wet with the tears of others, 
her own ejes still hot and drj. Thej were to catch the four 
o’clock train ; the afternoon was dark, and alreadj the streets 
and shops were lighted ; Paris, ever bright and gaj, seemed 
to night brighter and gajer than ever. Slie watched the placid- 
looking passengers, the idle loungers at the cafés ; did thej 
know what pain wasl Did thej know that death was sure ? 
Presentlj she foimd herself in a second-class carriage, wedged- 
in between hcr fatlier and a heavj-featured priest, who diligentlj 
read a little dogs’-eared breviar}^ Opposite was a meek, weasel- 
faced hoiirgeoisy with a mauaging wife, wlio ordered liim about; 
then came a bushj-whiskered Englishman and a newlj-married 
couple, while in the further corner, nearlj hidden from view bj 
tbe burlj priest, lurked a gentle-looking Sister of Mercj, and a 
mischievous and fidgetj schoolboj. She watched them all as 
iii a dream of pain. Presentlj the priest left-off muttering and 
began to snore, and sleep fell, too, upon the occupants of the 
opposite seat, The little weasel-faced man looked most un- 
comfortable, for the Englishman used him as a prop on one side 
and the managing wife iiearlj overwlielmed him on the other; 
he slopt fitfullj, and alwajs with thc air of a martjr, wakiiiir 
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iip evcry fcw minutcs and vainly trying to shake off his 
biirdcnSj who invariably made stiücd cxchimations and sank 
back again. 

‘ That wouhl havcbccn fimny oncc,’tliought Erica to hcrsclf. 
‘ IIow I should have laughcd. Shall I alwavs bc likc this alî 
tlic rcst of my life, secing wliat is ludicrous, yct with all tho 
fim takcn out of it 


But her brain rcelod at the thouglit of thc ‘ rcst of lif 


•Ê* • 


) 


Thc blank of bcrcavement, tcrrible to all, was absolutc and 
ctcrnal to hcr, and this was lier first great sorrow. Shc liad 
known pain, and privation, and trouble, and anxicty, bnt actual 
anguish ncvcr. Xow it had comc to hcr, suddenly, irrevocably, 
nevcr to be cithcr morc or less; perhaps to be titted on as a 
garmcnt as timc wore on, and to bccomc a natural paidi of licr 
lifc ; but alwa^'s to be the same, a blank oftcn felt, always 
])rcsent, till at lcngth hcr end camc and sho too passed away 
into the grcat Silcnce. 

Dcspair—thc dcprivation of all hopc—is sometimcs wild, 
l)ut oftencr calm with a deathly calmncss. Erica was abso- 
lutely still,—she scarccly movcd or spoke during thc long wcary 
journey to Calais, Twicc only did shc fcel thc slightcst dcsire 
for any outward vent. At the Amiens station thc schoolboy 
in tlie corncr, who had becn growing morc rcstlcss and excited 
cvcry hour, sprang from thc carriage to grcct a small crowd 

Shc saw him 

rush to his mother, heard a confused, affectionatc Babel of 


of relations who wcre waiting to wclcome him. 


mquirics 




congratulations, laughtcr. 


Oh ! to think of tliat 


happy light-hcartcducss and the contrast bctwccn it and her 
;ricf. Thc laughtcr sccmcd positively to cut hcr ; shc coiild 


( 


liavc scrcamcd from shccr paiu. And, as if crucl contrasts 
werc fatcd to confront hcr, no sooncr had hcr father cstablished 
licr in thc cabin on board thc stcamcr, tlian two bright-looking 
i^higlish girls settled thcmselvcs closc by, and began chatting 
merrilv about tlic Ncw Ycar and thc novcl bcginning it wonld 
bc on board a Clianncl stcamcr. Erica tricd to stop hcr cars 
that shc might not hcar thc discussion of all the forthcoining 
gaictics: ‘ Lady llccclham’s dancc on Thursclay, our own, you 
know, ncxt wcek,’ Ac. Ac. îbit slic could not shiit out thc 
suund of the inci’ry voiccs, or tliat wounding laughtcr. 

Brcscntly an cxclamation inadc her look and listcn. 

‘ llark 1’ said onc of hcr fellow-passcngci's. ‘ AVc shall start 
now ; I hear thc clock striking twclve. A happy Ncw Ycar 
to you, Lily, and all possiblc good fortune.’ 
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* Happy New Year !’ echoed from diflferent corners of the 
cabin ; the little Sister of Mercy knelt down and told her beads, 
the rest of the passengers talked, eongratulated, laughed. Erica 
would have given worlds to be able to ery, but she eould not. 
The terrible mockery of her surroundings was too great, how- 
ever, to be borne ; her heart seemed like ice, her head like fire, 
with a sort of feverish strength she rushed ont of the cabin, 
stumbled up the companion, and ran as if by instinct to 
that part of the deek Avhere a tall, solitary figure stood up 
darkly in the dim light. 

‘lEs too eold for you, my child,’ said Eaeburn, turning 
round at her approach. 

‘ Oh, father, let me stay with you,’ sobbed Erica, ‘ I eanT 
bear it alone.^ 


Perhaps he 


w^as glad 


to havo her near him for his own 


sake, perhaps he recognised the truth to wliicli she unconseiously 
testified that human nature does at times ery out for something 
other than self, stronger and higher. 

He raised no more objections, they listened in silence till 
the sound of the church bells died away in the distance, and 
then he found a more sheltered seat and wrapped her up closely 
in his own pîaid, and together they begaii their new year. The 
first lull in Erica’s pain came in that midnight erossing; the 
heaving of the boat, the angry dasliing of the waves, the foam- 
laden wind, all seemed to relieve her. Above all, there was 
comfort in the strong protecting arm round her. Yet she was 
too crushed and numb to be able to wish for anythiug but that 
the end might come for her there, that together tliey might 
sink down into the painless silence of death. 

Paeburn only spokc once throughoiit the passage, instinct- 
ively he kne\v what was passing in Erica’s mind. lle spoke 
the oiily word of eomfort which he had to speak : a noble one, 
though just then very insufficient: 

‘ There is work to be done.’ 

Then came the dreary landing in the middle of the dark 
wiutcr’s niglit, and presently they Avere again in a railway 
carriage, but this tiine alone. Paeburn made herliedown, and 
himself fell asleep in the opposite corner ; he had been travel- 
ling uuinterruptedly for twenty hours, had reccived a shock 
which had tried hini very greatly, now from sheer exhaustion 
lie slept. But Eriea, to whom the grief was more new, could 
not sleep. Every minute the pain of realisation grew keener. 
Here she was in England onee more, this was the journey she 
had so often thought of and planned. 


Tliis was going liome ! 
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Oh, thc drcariness of tlic rcality whcn compared with those 
bright cxpcctations 1 Aud yct it was ncithcr tliis thoiiglit nor 
thc actiial fact of hcr mothcr s dcath wlnch first broiight the 
tcars to licr buruing cvcs. 

O 4/ 

AVcarily shifting licr position, slic lookcd across to tlie othcr 
sidc of thc carriagc, and saw, as if in a pictnrc, hcr fathcr. 
lîacbui n was a coinparativcly young man, vcry littlc ovcr forty; 
bnt his anxieties and thc almost iiicrcdiblc amount of liard 
work of tlic past two ycars had told upon him, and had tunicd 
liis hair grcy. Therc was somcthing in his stern sct facc, in 
tlic strong man’s rcscrvcd gricf, in thc posc of his grand-lookiiig 
hcad, dignificd cvcn in cxhaustion, that was strangcly pathctic. 
Erica scarcely sccmcd to rcalisc that he was her fathcr. It 
was more as if shc wcrc gazing at somc sccnc on the stage, or 
on a wondcrfully grapliic and hcart-stirringpicturc. Thc])athos 
and sadncss of it took hold of hcr; slic burst into a passioii of 
tcars, tumcd hcr facc from the light, and cricd as if no powcr 
on eartli could evcr stop hcr, hcr long-drawii sobs allowed to 
go uncheckcd sincc thc noise of thc train made thcni inaudiblc. 
îShc was so little givcn to tcars, as a rulc, that now thcy 
positivcly friglitcncd hcr, nor could shc undcrstand how, with 
a rcal and tcrrible gricf for wlhch shc could not wccp, the 
mcre patlictic sight should have brought down hcr tcars likc 
rain. But the outburst brought rclief witli it, for it lcft hcr 


so cxhaustcd that for a bricf half-hour shc slcpt, and awoke 
just bcforc they rcachcd London, with such a frightful hcad- 
aehc that the ])liysical pain numbed tlie mcntal. 

‘ IIow soon shall wc bc 
the word cliokcd hcr. ‘ 


-’ home shc would have said, but 

How soon shall wc £rct thcrcE slie 


askcd, faintly. SIic was so ill, so wcary, tliat thc mcre thought 
of beiiur still acfain—cven in the dcath-visitcd homc—was a 


rclicf, and slic was rcally too mueh worn out to fccl vcry 


aeutcly wliilc thcy drovc 


through 


thc familiar strccts. 


At last, earl}" in thc cold, ncw-ycar’s morning, thcy wcresct 
down in Guilfoi'd Squarc, at thc grim cntrancc to ‘ Persceution 


Allcy.’ 


Shc looked ronnd at the grcy old houscs Avith a 


shuddcr ; thcn hcr fathcr drcw hcr arm witliin his, and lcd 
hcr down the drcary littlc cid-de-sac. 'J’hcrc wiis thc housc, 
looking thc samc as cvcr, and tlicre was Aunt Jcan 


coming 


forward to mcct them, with a strangc ncw tcnderncss in hcr 
voiec and look, and thcre was Tom in thc baekground, sccming 
half sliy and afraid to mcct hcr in hcr gricf, and thcre, above 
all, was the onc grcat ctcrnal void. 

To wateh bcsidc thc dying must bc anguish, and yct surely 
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not siicli keen angiiisli as to liave niissecl the last momentSj 
the last farewells, the last chance of serving. For those who 
have to come hack to the empty honse, the home which 
never can be liome again, may Gocl comfort them—no one else 


can. 


Stillness, and food, and brief snatches of sleep somewhat 


restorecl Erica. 


Late in the aftcrnoon she was strong enongli 


to go into her mother’s room, for that last look so inexprcssibly 
painfiil to all, so cntirely void of hope or comfort to those who 
believc in no hereafter. Not even the peacefuîness of dcath 
was there to give even a slight, a momentary relief toherpain; 
she scarcely even recognised lier mother. AYas that, indced, 
all that was îeftî that pale, rigid, ntterîy clianged face and 
form 1 Was that her mother 'î Coulcl tliat once have been her 
motlier'? Very often had she heard this great cliange wronght 
by death referred toin cîiscnssions; slie knew weîî tlie arguments 
vdiich were bronglit forward by the beîievers in immortaîity, 
thc counter arguments with wlnch lier hither invariabîy met 
them, and which had always seemecl to her conclusive. Bnt 
somehow that wliich secmecl satisfactory in tlie îectnre-hall did 
not answer in the room of death. Her whole being seemed to 
flow out into one longing qnestion : ]Might there not be a 


Beyond—an Unseen? Was this worîd indecd only 


‘ A place to stand and love in for an hour, 

With darkness and the death-hour rounding it‘?* 

She had sîept in the aftenioon, bnt at night, wlien all was 
still, she conld not sîeep. The qnestion still lurked in hcr 
mincî; her sorrow and îoncliness grew aîmost unbearable. Slie 
tîionglit if she conld onîy make hersclf cry again perhaps slie 
migîit slccp, and she took down a book about Giordano BrniK^, 
and read the acconnt of his martyrcîom, an acconnt wîiich 
always moved her very mnch. But to-night not even the 
descriptioii of tlie valiant imshriiiking martyr of Freethouglit 
ascending the scaffold to meet his doom coulcî in the slightest 
dcgrce atiect her. She triecl another book, this time Dickens* 
Tüle of Two Cities. She had never read the îast two chaptcrs 
without feeling a great cîesire to cry ; bnt to-night she read with 
pcrfect nnconcern of Sydney Carton’s wanderings throngh Paris 
dn the night before îie gave îiimself np,—read the îast marvel- 
îonsîy-writtcn scene witliont the sliglitest emotion. It was 
evidcntîy no nse to tiy anything else ; she shut the book, pnt 
ont her candle, and once more îay down in the dark. 
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Then she began to think of the words which had so per- 
sistently liannted Sidney Carton, ‘ I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.’ She, too, secmed to be wandering about the Parisian 
strccts, hearing these words over and over again. She knew 
that it was Jesns of Nazareth who had said this. What an 
assertion it was for a man to make ! It was not even ‘ I hring 
the resurrection ’ or ‘I give the resnrrection,’ but ‘I am the 
Resnrrcction 1’ And yet, according to her fatlicr, his humility 
had becn cxcessive, carricd almost to a fault. Was hc the 
most iuconsistent man that evcr lived, or what was he 1 At 
last she thonght she would get up and sec whether there was 
any qualifying contest, and whcn and wliere he had uttered 
tliis tremendous saying. 

Lighting her candle slie crcpt, a littlc shivering, whitc-robcd 
figure, round the book-lined room, scanniiig tlie titles on every 
slielf, but Bibles were too much in use in that house to be 
relcgatcd to thc attics, she found only the lcast intercsting 
and least serviccable of her father’s books. There was nothing 
for it but to go down to the study; so wrapping herself up, 
for it was a freezing winter’s night, she went noisclessly down- 
stairs, and soon foimd evcry possible facility for biblical re- 
search. 

A littlc bafîled and even disappointed to find the words in 
that which slie regarded as the îeast authentic of the gospels, 
slie still resolved to read the account; she rcad it, indecd, in 
two or three translations, and compared each closcly with the 
others, but in all the words stood out in uncompromising great- 
ncss of asseidion. This man claimed to be the resurrection, or 
as Wyclif had it, the ‘ agen ris^mg and lyf.’ 

And thcn poor Erica rcad on to the end of the story and 
was quite tlirown back upon herself by thc account of the 
miracle which followed. It was a beautiful story, she said to 
hcrself, poetically written, graphicaîly described, bnt as to 
bcîieviiig it to be true, she conîd as soon liave accepted tîie 
‘.Midsummer Night’s Dream’ as having actually taken pîace. 

Shivcring with coîd she pnt the books back on tJieir shelf, 
and stoîc upstaiis once more to bcar hcr comfortless sorrow as 
best sne could^ 


CHArTER VIIÎ. 

‘ W3.Y DO YOÜ BELIEVE IT R 


Then the ronnd of weary duties, cold and formal, camt to meet her, 
With the life within departed that bad given them each a soul; 

And her sick heart even slighted gentle words that came to greet her, 
For grief spread its shadowy pinions like a blight upon the whole. 

t 

A. A. Peocter. 


The winter sinisliine wliieh glanced in a side-long, half-and-half 


tvay into ‘ Persecution Alley/ and struggled in at the elosed 
blinds of Erica’s little attic, streamed imchecked into a far more 
cheerful room in Guilford Square, and illumined a breakfast- 
table, at which was seated one occupant only, apparently making 
a late and rather hasty meal. He was a man of about eight 
and twenty, and though he was not absolutely good-looking, liis 
face was one which people tiinicd to look at again, not so much 
because it was in any way striking as far as features went, but 
beeause of an unusual luminousness which pervaded it. The 
eyes, which were dark grey, were peeuliarly expressive, and 
their softness, wliich might to some have seemed a trifle un- 
masculine, was counterbalanced by the straight, dark, noticeable 
eyebrows, as well as by a thoroughly manly bcaring and a 
general impression of unfailing energy which charactcrised the 
whole man. His hair, short beard, and moustache were of a 
deep nut-brown. He was of medium height and very muscuhir- 
looking. 

On the whole it was as pleasant a face as you would oftcn 
meet with, and it was not to be wondered at that hisold grand- 
mother looked up pretty frequently from lier arm-chair by the 
fire, and watched him with that beautifiil loving pride which in 
the aged never scems exaggerated and very rarely mîsplaced. 

‘ You were out very late, were yoii not, BrianP she ob- 
served, letting her knitting-needles rest for a minute, and 
scrutinisimî the rather wearv-lookiim rnan. 

O V w 

‘Till half-past five this morning,’ lie replied, in a somewhat 
preoccupied voicc. 

There was a sad look in his eyes, too, which his grand- 
mother paiflly understood. Slic knittcd anotlier rouiid of her 
sock and then said, 

^ Have you seen Tom Craigîe yetî* 
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‘Yes, last niglit I camc across liimj’rcplied Brian. ‘ ITe 
told mc slic had comc homc. Thcy travelled by night and got 
in carlv ycsterdav morniuû:.’ 

V V C' 

‘ Poor littlc thing !’ siirhcd old Mrs. Osmond. * AVliat a 
homc-coming it must havc i)cen V 

‘ GrauniCj’ said Brian, pnshing back his cliair and drawing 
ncarcr to tlie fire, ‘ I want you to tcll mc what I onght to do. 
I have a mcssagc to hcr from her mothcr, thcrc was no onc 
clse to takc it, you know, cxccpt the landlady, and I supposc 
slic did not like that. I want to know whcn I miglit scc hcr; 

and yct how am I to know 
whetlier shc is fib to bcar it] I cau’t write it down, it won’t 
somcliow go on to paper, yet I can liardly ask to sce her.’ 

* AVc cannot tcll that the mcssagc might not comfort hcr,’ 

o o < 

said Mrs. Osmond. Thcn aftcr a few minutes’ thonght she 
addcd, * I think, Brian, if I wcrc yon, I would write hcr a littlc 
note, tcll lîcr whv vou want to scc hcr, and lct hcr fix hcr own 

/ ^ t/ ' 

timc. You will lcave it entircly in hcr own liands in that 

wa V. ’ 

4 / 

Ile mnsed for a minntc, sccmcd satisfied with the sng- 
gcstion, and, moving across to the writing-table, bcgan his 
first lettcr to his lovc. Apparcntly it was hard to write, fur 
lic wasted scvcral shccts, and ranch time that he conld ill 
afibrd. Whcn it was at length finished, it ran as fullows :— 


onc lias no xight to kccp it back. 


^ Dear Miss Raeburx, 

‘ I hardly like to ask to sce yon yct for fcar 
yon should tlnnk mc intrnsivc, bnt a mcssage was intrnstcd to 
me on Tucsday niglit wliicli I darc not of myself kcep back 
from you. AVill yon sec mc 1 If you are ablc to, and will 
name the timc which will suit you bcst, I shall bc very 
gratcful. Forgive mc for tronbling yon, and believe mc, 

‘Yours faithfully, 

‘ Briax Osmond.’ 


llc scnt it ofiTa little doubtfully, by no mcans satisficd that 


lie had donc a wise tliing. Ihit whcn lic rcturncd frum his 
ruunds latcr in tlic day the rc])ly sct liis fcars at rcst. 

It was written lcngtliways across a shect of papcr: the 
small delicatc writing was full of cliaracter, biit bctrayed grcat 
pliysical cxhaustiun. 

‘ It is good of von to think of us. Blcasc come this aftcr- 


noon if you arc ablc. 


Erica.’ 
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That vciy aftemoon ! Now tîiat hîs ^vish was gi’anted, now 
that he was indced to see her, Brian would have given worlds 
to have postponed tlie meeting. Ile was well accustomed to 
visiting sorrow-strickeii pcople, but from mceting such sorrow 
as that in tlie Raebtirus’ liouse he shrank back feeling his in- 
snfficicncy. Besides, what words were dclicate enongh to con- 
vey all that had passed in that death-scene î IIow could he 
dare to attempt in specch all that the dying mother woukl fain 
have had conveyed to her child? And then his ovni love I 
^Youîd not that be the greatest difficnlty of allî Feeling her 
grief as he did, conld he yet modify his mauner to snit that of 
a mere outsider—almost a stranger î He was very diffident; 
though longing to see Erica, he wonld yet have given auytliing 
to be able to transfer bis work to his father. This, however, 
was of course impossible. 

Strange though it might secm, he—the most unsuitable of 
all men in his own eyes—was the man singled out to bear this 
message, to go to the death-visited household. He went about 
îns afteriioon work in a sort of steady, mechanical manncr, the 
outward veil of his inward agitation. About four o’clock he 


was free to go to Guilford Terrace. 

He was shown into the little sitting-room; it was the room 
in which ^lrs. Raeburn had died, and the mere sight of the 
outer suiToimdings, the welbworn fnmiture, the book-lined 
walls, made the whole scene vividly present to him. The rooni 
was empty, there was a blazing fire but no other light, for the 
blinds wcre down, and even the v/inter 


twilight 


shut out. 

Brian sat down and waited. Presently the door opened, he 
looked up and saw Erica approaching him. She was taller 
than she had been when he last saw her, and now grief had 
given her a peculiar dignity which made her mnch more like 
her father. Every shade of colour had left her face, her 
eyes wei*e full of a limitlcss pain, the eyelids wcre slightly 
reddened, but apparently rather from sleeplessness than 
from tears, the whole face was so altered that a mere casual 
acqnaintance would hardly have recognîsed it, except by 
the unchanged waves of short auburn hair which still formed 

O 


tlie setting as it were to a picture, lovely even now. Oiily one 
other thing was nnchanged, and tliat was the frank uncon- 
veutional mamier, Even in her grief she could not be quite 
like otlier people. 

‘ It is very good of you to leb me see you,’ said Brian, ‘ you 
are sure you are doing right; it will not bc too much for yon 
to-day.’ 
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‘ There is no grcat difTercnce in da^-s, I think/ said Erica, 
sitting down on a low chair bcsiJe thc firc. ‘ I do not vcry 
miich bclieve in dcgrees in this kind of gricf, I do not sce why 
it shoiild be ever morc or evcr lcss. Perhaps I am vTong, it is 
all new to mcJ 

She spokc in a slow, stcady, low-toned voice. Thcrc was 
an absolnte hopclcssncss abont lier wliole aspcct which was 
tcrrddc to sce. A momenPs pause followcd, tîicn, looking np 
at Prian, she fancied that she rcad in his face somcthing of 
hcsitation, of a consciousncss that hc could ill exprcss what he 
wishcd to say, and hcr innate courtcsy made her evcn now 
hastcn to rclievc him, 

‘ Don’t be afraid of speaking,’ she said, a softer liglit coming 
into her cycs. ‘ I don’t know wliy people shrink from mecting 
trouble. Even Tom is half afraid of me. I am not changcd, I 
am still Erica; cau’t you undci*stand how much I want evcry 
onc now ? ’ 

‘ Pcoplc diffcr so much,’ said Brian, a littlc huskily, ‘and 
thcn whcn one fccls strongly words do not comc casily.’ 

‘ Do yon think I would not rathcr have your sympathy 
than an oration from any one else ! You who were hcrc to thc 
cnd 1 you who did cvcrything for—for hcr. My fathcr has told 
mc vcry littlc, he was not able to, but he told mc of you, how 
Iiclpfnl you were, how good, not likc an outsider at all! ’ 

EYidcntly shc clung to the comforting recollcction that at 
lcast onc trustablc, sympathetic pcrson had bccn with her 
mothcr at the last. Brian could only say how little he had 
donc, how much more he would fain havc donc had it bcen 
possiblc. 

‘ I thiiik you do comfort me by talking,’ said Erica. ‘ And 
now I waut 3*011, if 3*011 don’t mind, to tcll me all from the vcry 
first. I can’t tortnre my fathcr b^" asking hiin, and I conldn’t 
bear it from the landlady. But 3*011 wcrc hcrc, 3*ou can tcll me 
all. Don’t be afraid of hurting ine ; can’t 3*ou nnderstand, if 
thc past wcrc thc only thing Icft to 3*011, 3*011 wonld want to 
know cvcry tinicst dctail 1 ’ 

ITc lookcd scarclîingl^* into hcr C3*es, he thonglit sho was 
right. Thcrc wcre no dcgrccs to ])ain likc hcrs! bcsidcs, it was 
qnitc j)Ossiblc that thc lcsscr dctails of hcr mother’s dcath 

Yciy qnietl^*, vcry 
rcvcrentl^*, hc told hcr all that had passcd,—shc alrcady knew 
that her inothcr had died froin ancnrism of thc hcart,—hc tuld 

been summoncd to her, and 
from thc first had kiiown that it was hopclcss, had becn obl’gcd 


might bring tcars which wonld rclicvc hcr. 


hcr how in the cvcning hc had 
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to tell lier tbat the time for speech even was bnt short. He 
had ordcred a telegram to be sent to her father at Birmingham, 
but Mrs, Craigie and Tom were out for the evening, and no one 
knew where thej were to be found. He and the landlady had 
bcen aloue. 

‘ She spoke constantly of you/ he contînued. ‘ The very 
last words she said wcre these, ‘‘ Tell Erica that only love can 
kccp from bitterness, that love is stronger than the world’s un- 
kindness.” Theii, after a minute^s pause, she added, ^‘Be good 
to my little girl, promise to be good to her.^^ After that, 
speech became impossible, but I do not think she suffcred. 
Once she motioned to me to give her the frame ofF the mantel- 
piece with your jdiotograph; she looked at it and kept it uear 
her,—she died with it in hcr hand.^ 

Erica hid her face ; that one trifling little incident was too 
much for her, the tears rained down between her fingers. 
That it should have come to that 1 no one whom she loved 
there at the last—but she had looked at the photograph, had 
held it to the very end, the voiceless, useless picture had been 
there, the real Erica had been laughiiig and talking at Paris î 
Brian talked on slowly, soothingly. PresenPy he paused; 
then Erica suddenly looked up, and dashing away her tears, 
said, in a voice which was terrible in its mingled pain and in- 
dignation. 


‘ I might have been here ! 


I might have been with hcr ! 
It is the fault of that wretched man who went bankrupt ; the 
fault of the bigots who will not treat us fairly—who ruin us ! ^ 

She sobbed with passionate pain, a vivid streak of crimsou 
dyed her cheek, contrasting strangely with the deathly white- 
ness of her brow. 

‘ Forgive me if I pain you,’ said Brian; ‘ but have you for- 
gotten the message I gave you 1 “ It is only love that can 

keep from bitterness 1 ” ^ 

‘ Love! ^ cried Erica; she could have screamed it, if she 
had not been so physically exhaustcd. ‘Do you mean I am to 
love our enemies 1 ’ 

^ It is only the love of all humanity that can kcep from 
bitterness,’ said Brian. 

Erica began to think over his reply, and in thinkîng grew 
calm once more. By-and-by she lifted up her face ; it was pale 
again now, and stiU, and peiTectly hopeless. 

‘ I suppose you think that only Christians can love all 
humanity,^ she said, a little coldly. 

‘ I should call all tme lovers of humanity Christians,’ re- 
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pliecl Brian, ‘ whether thcy are coiisciouslj followcrs of Christ 
or not/ 

She tlionght a littlc ; thcn with a curiously hard look iu 
her face, shc suddciily flashcd round npon him witli a qncstion, 
innch as hcr fathcr Wixs in tlic habit of doing whcn an ad- 
versaiy liad made some broad-lieartcd statemeiit which had 
baÛicd him. 

‘ Somc of von mve ns 

O 


a îittle more charity than othcrs; 
bnt what do jou mean by Christianity ? You ask ns to bclievc 
wliat is incrcdible. Why do you bclievc in the resnrrection ? 
Wliat reason have you for thinking it trne?’ 

Shc expected him to go into thc evidencc question, to qnote 
thc niimbcr of Christ’s aj^pcaranccs, to speak of thc five hun- 
drcd witncsses of whom shc was wearv of Imaring. Her nhnd 

•/ O 

was proof against aîl tliis ; what could bc more probablc than 
that a numbcr of devotcd foîlowcrs slmnîd be tlic victims of 
sorne optical dclusion, especiaîly whcn thcir minds wcrc dis- 
tnrbcd by grief. Ilcrc was a miracle supportcd on one sidc by 
tlic tcstimony of five hundred and odd spcctators aîl îonging to 
sce their late Mastcr, and contradictcd on tlie otlicr side by 
common-scnse and the experience of the rcmaindcr of thc 
luiman race during thousands of years ! Slie lookcd fnîl at 
Brian, a hard yct almost exuîtant expression in Iicr cycs, which 
si)okc morc pîainîy than words her perfect convictioii:- 

‘ You can’t set your evidcnccs against my conntcr-cvidenccs! 
you can’t logicaîly maintain tliat a fcw nneducated men are to 
liavc morc weight tîian aîl the nnited cxpcricncc of mankind.’ 

Ncvcr would slie so gîadly have bclicvcd in the doctrine of 
immortality as now, yet with characteristic honcsty and resolnte- 
ncss she set hcrseîf into an attitude of rigid defence, lest 
tlirongh strong desire or mcre bodil}^ wearincss shc should drift 
into the acccptancc of what might be, what indeed she con- 
sidcrcd to be crror. But to lier surprisc, haîf to licr disappoint- 
incnt, ] 3 riaii did not evcn mcntion tlie cvidcnces. Slic had 
braccd hcrsclf np to witlistaiid argnmcuts drawn from tlie five 
hnndrcd brethrcn, but the preparation was nscîcss. 

‘ I believe in the resurrection,’ said Brian, ‘ becaiise ï 
caniiot doubt Jcsus Christ, lle is thc most perfcctly îoveaî)le 
and trnstabîc Being I know, or can conceivc of knowing. IIc 
said Hc shonld risc again, I bcîieve that Hc did rise. Hc was 
pLrfcctîy trutîifid, tlicrcforc Hc couîd not misîcad; He hieiv^ 
tliGreforc IIc couîd not be misîcd.’ 

^ We do not considcr Him to be aîl that you assert,’ said 


Krica. 


( 


2 sor do His foîîowers make one inclincd to thiuk that 
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either He or His teaching 
out. 


were so perfect as yoii try to make 


i^ou are not so hard-hearted as some of them 


She broke ofF, seeing a look of pain oii her companion’s 
face. 

‘ Oh, wliat am I saying 1 ’ she cried, in a very different tone, 
‘ yon Avho have done so mnch—yoii wlio wcre ahvays good to 
iis,—I did not indeed mean to hurt yoii, it is your crced that 
I can’t help hating, not 3'ou. You are our friend, you said so 
long ago.’ 

‘Ahva^^s,’ said Brian, ‘ never doubt tliat.’ 

‘ Then you must forgive me for having woundcd you,’ said 
Erica, her whole face softcniiig. ‘You must remember how 
hard it all is, and that I am so very, very miserable.’ 

He would have given his life to bring her comfort, but he 
was not a vcry great believer in words, and, besides, he thought 
she had talked quite as long as she ought 

‘Ithink,’ he said, ‘that, honestly acted out, the message 
entrusted to me ought to comfort your misery.’ 

‘ I can’t act it out,’ she said. 

‘ You will begin to try,’ was Brian’s answer; and then, with 
a very full heart, he said good-bye and left his Undine sitting 
l)y tlie fire, with her head resting on hcr hands, and the words 
of hcr mother’s message echoing in her ears. ‘ It is only love 
that can keep from bitterness, love is stronger than the world’s 
unkindness.’ 

Prcsently, not daring to dw'ell too much on that last scene 
wliich Brian had described, she turned to his strango, un- 
expected reason for his belicf in the resurrection, and mused 
over the characteristics of his ideal. Then she thought she 
would like to see again what her ideal man had to say aboiit 
his, and she got up and searched for a small book in a limp red 
cover, labelled Life of Jesits of Uazareth.—Liüce Haeburn. It 
was more than two years since she had seen it; she read it 
through once.more. Tlie style was vigorous, the veiled 
sarcasms were iiot unpleasant to her, she detectcd no un- 
fairness iu the mode of treatment, the book satisfied her, the 
conclusion arrived at secmed to her inevitable—Brian Osmond’s 
ideal was not.perfect. 

With a sigh of utter wcariness shc shut the book and leant 
back in hcr chair with a still, white, hopeless facc. Prescntly 
Friskariiia sprang up 011 hcr knee with a littlc s^unpathetic 
mew; she had been too miserable as yet to notice even her 
favourite cat very much, iiow a scarcely perceptible shade of 
relief came to hcr sadncss, she stroked the soft grey head. 
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Bat scarcely had shc spokeii to her favoaritc, wheii thc cat 
siiddcnl}^ turncd away, sprau" froin lier kuec and trottcd out of 
tlic rooin. It sccnied liko actual desertion, and Erica could ill 
bcar it just tlicu. 

‘Wiiat, you too, Friskic,’ shc said to hei*sclf, ‘ are even you 
glad to kcep away from me V 

Slic liid lier facc iu her liands ; dcsolatc and miscrablc as 
sbc had becn bcforc, shc now fclt morc completely alonc. 

Iii a fcw miuutes something warm touching hcr foot inadc 
her look up, aud with oue bound Friskariua spraug into licr lap, 
caiTying iu hcr mouth a young kittcn. Slic purrcd contcntedly, 
lookiug first at licr child and theu at her inistrcss, saying as 
plaiuly as if shc had spokcn, 

‘ VVill this comfort you V 

Erica stroked aud kisscd both cat and kittcu, aud for the 
first time since hcr troublc a fecling of waruith camc to hcr 
frozen hcart 


CIIAPTER IX, 


ROSE. 

A life of iinallojecl content, 

A life like that of land-locked seas. 

J. I\. Lowell. 

^ Elspetii, yoit rcally nuist tell mc, Fm dying of cnriosity, and 
I can sce by your facc yoii know all ahout it ! IIow is it that 
grandpapa's name is iu tlic papers wheii he has bcen dcad 
all thesc ycars 1 I tell you I saw it, a little paragraph iu to- 
day’s papcr, hcadcd, “Mr. Luke Bacburu.^’ Is this another 
uamcsake who lias somethiug to do witli him !' 

Thc spcakcr was a tall, bright-lookiug girFof cightcou, a 
ijlue-e^'cd, flaxcu-liaircd hloudc, witii a saiicy little mouth, 
ahout wliich tlierc now lurkcd au exprcssiou of iiudisguiscd 
curiosity. Piosc, for that was hcr naiuc, was somcthiug of a 
cuax, aud all hcr life loug shc had mauagod to gct her own 
way; shc was an ouly child, aiid liad hccn not a littlc spoilt; 
bnt iii spitc of many faiilts shc was lovcablc, and ijcncatli licr 
011 tcr slioll of vanity and self-satisfaction thcrc lay a sterling 
little licart. 

llcr compaiiioii, Elspetli, was a wrinkled old woman, whoso 
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smootli grey liair was almost liiddcn by a liiigo mob-cap, which, 
in defiance of modern custom, she wore tied under her chin. 
She had nursed Rose and her mother beforc her, and had now 
become more like a family friend than a servant. 

^Miss Rose,^ she replied, looking up from her work, 4 f you 
go on chatter-magging away like this, there’ll be no frock ready 
for you to-night,^ and with a most uncommunicative air, the old 
woman turncd away, and gave a little impressive shake to the 
billowy mass of white tarlatan to which she was putting the 
finishing touches. 

‘The white lilies just at the side,^ said Rose, her attention 
divcrted for a moment. ‘ Won’t it be lovely ! the prettiest 
drcss in the room, I’m sure.’ Then, her curiosity rcturning, 
‘ But, Elspeth, I shan’t enjoy the dance a bit unless you tell 
me what Mr. Luke Raeburn has to do with us 1 Listen, and I’ll 
tell you how I found out. Papa brought the paper up to 
mamma, and said, ‘‘Did you see this?” And then mamma 
read it, and the colour came all over her face, and she did not 
say a word, but went out of the room pretty soon. And then 
I took up the paper, and looked at the page ehe had been 
reading, and saw grandpapa’s name.^ 

‘What "was it aboutî’ asked old Elspeth. 

‘ That’s just what I couldn’t undcrstand ; it uas all about 
secularists. AYhat are secularists ] But it seems that this 
Luke Raeburn, whoever he is, has lost his wife. While he was 
lecturing at Birmingham on the soul, it said, his wife died, 
and tliis paragraph said it seemed like a judgment, wdiich was 
rather cool, I think.’ 

‘ Poor laddie ! ’ sighed old Elspeth. 

‘ Elspcth,’ cried Rose, ‘ do you know wdio the man is ? ’ 

‘Miss Rose,’ said the old w'oman, severely, ‘in my young 
days there wvas a saying that you’d do w^ell to lay to heart, 
“ Ask no questions, and you’ll be told no stories.” ’ 

‘ It isn’t your young days now, it’s your old days, Elsie,’ 
said the imperturbable Rose. ‘ I will ask you questions as mucb 
as I please, and you’ll tell me what this mystery means, there’s' 
a dear old nui'sie ! Have I not a right to know about my own 
rclations ? ’ 

‘ Oh, bairn 1 bairn ! if it wxre anything you’d like to hear; 
but why should you know what is all sad and gloomful ? No, 
no, go to your balls, and think of your fine dresses and gran’ 
partncrs, though, for the matter of that, it is but vanity of 
vanities-’ 

‘ Oh, if you’re going to quote Ecclesiastes, I shall go! ’ said 
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Iiose, poutiiig. ^ I wish that book wasn’t iii the Biblc ! rm 
surc sucli aii old gnimbler ought to havc bccn in thc A})ociyplia.’ 
Elspcth shook licr hcad, aiid muttcred somctliing about 


judgmcut and troublc. 


Uusc bcgan to 


bc doubly curiuus. 


Trouble, sadncss, a mystcry—pcrliaps a tragcdy ! Rose 
had rcad of such things in books; Avcre thcre siich things 
actually in thc fiimily, and she had nevcr known of thcm ? A 
few houi's ago and slie liad bccn iinablc to think of anytliingbnt 
hcr first ball, hcr ncw drcss, her flowcrs; but she Avas seizcd 
nuw with thc most intcnsc dcsirc to fathom this mj^stcry. That 
it bid fair to bc a sad mystcry only made licr morc cagcr and 
curious. She was so voung, so ignorant, thcrc was still a halo 


uf romance about thosc unknown things, troiible and sadness. • 

‘ Elspcth, you trcat mc like a child ! ’ shc cxclaimcd ; ‘ it’s 
rcally too bad of you.’ 

Olaybe you’rc right, bairn,’ said thc old nui'sc; ^but it’s 
no duing of mine. 13 ut look licrc, i\Iiss Hosc, you bc pcrsuadcd 
by mc, go straiglit to your mamma and ask hcr yoursclf. ]\Iay- 
be thcrc is a doubt whether you oughtn’t to know, but therc is 
110 doubt that I mustn’t tell vou.’ 


Ilosc hcsitatcd, biit prcscntly hcr curiosity overpowcrcd hcr 
rcluctancc. 

^lrs. Fane-Smith, or, as she had becn callcd in hcr maidcn 
da3’'s, Isabcl llaeburn, was rcmaikably likc her daughtcr in so 
far as fcaturcs and colouring wcre conccrncd, but shc was ex- 
ccedingly unlikc hcr in charactcr, for wlicrcas llosc was vain and 
sclf-coufidcnt, and had a dccidcd will of her own, hcr mothcr was 
diffidcnt and exaggcratedly luimblc, She was a kind-liearted 
and a good woman, but she was in dangcr of losing almost all 
thc rcal blcsscdncss of life b}^ pcrpctually harassing bcrsclf 
with the qncstion, ‘ Wliat will peoplc sa}"?’ 

She lookcd up apprchcnsivcW as hcr daughtcr camc intothe 
room. Ilosc felt surc shc liad bccn crying, hcr curiosity was 
still furtlicr stimulatcd, and with all thc pcrsuasivcncss at hcr 
command, shc urgcd hcr mothcr to tcll her thc mcaning of tho 
mystcrious paragra])h. 

^ I am sorry you havc askcd mc,’ said ]\Irs. Fanc-Smith, 
^ but, j)crhaps, since you arc no longcr a child you had bctter 
know. It is a sad story, huwcver, llosc, and I should not have 
choscn to tcll it ^’ou to-day of all da^'s.’ 

‘ 13 ut I waut to hear, mamma,’ said Ilosc, dccidcdly. ‘ Plcaso 


begin. 


Who is this !Mr. Ilaeburn'î’ 


‘IIc is my brother,’ said !Mrs. Fane-Smith, with a littlo 
quivxr in hcr voice. 
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‘ Your brother ! Mj uncle 1 ^ cried Piosej in amnzemcnt. 

/ Lnke was the cldcst of iis/ said Mrs. Fanc-Smith, ‘then 
came Jean, and I ^vas the yonngcst of all, at lcast of those 'who 
lived.^ 

‘Thcn I have an annt, too, an Annt Jean 1 ’ exclaimed Eosc. 

^Yon shall hear the whole story/ replied her mother. Shc 
thonght for a mimitc, tlien in rathcr a low voice she bcgan, 
‘Luke and Jean were always the clever ones, Lnke especially ; 
yonr grandfather had set his heart on his being a clergyman, 
and you can fancy the grief it was to us whcn he threw up tlie 
whole idea, and declared that he conld never take orders. Hc 
was only ninetecn whcn lie renounced religion altogether; he 
and my fathcr had a great disputc, and thc end of it was that 
Lnke was sent away from home, and I have never seen him 
since. Hehas bccomc a very notorions infidel lecturer. Jcan was 
very mnch nnsettled by his change of views, and I believe her 
rcal reason for man'ying old Mr. Craigie was that she had 
madc him promise to let her see Lnke again. She married 
yonng and settled down in London, and wlicn, in a few years, 
her husband died, she too renounced Christianity.^ 

To tell the trnth, Piose was not deeply interested in the 
story, it fell a little flat after her expectations of a tragedy. It 
had, morcover, a sort of missionary flavour, and she had till the 
last few months lived in India, and had grovm heartily tired of 
the details of mission-work, in which both her fatlier and mother 
had been interested. Conversions, relapscs, heatlicnism, belief 
and nnbelief were vvords wliieh had sounded so often in lier ears 
that now they bored her; as they were the merest words to 
her it could hardly be otherwise. But Bose’s best point was her 
loyalty to her own family, she had the ‘clan’ feeling very strongly, 
and she conld not understand how lier mother conld have 
allowed such a complete estrangcment to grow np between her 
and her nearest relations. 

^ Mamma,^ she said, qnickly, ‘ I shonld have gone to see 
Uncle L\ike if I had been you.’ 

‘ It is impossible, dear,^ replied Mrs. Fanc-Smith. ‘ Yonr 
father wonld not allow it for one thing, and then only tliink 
what people would say 1 This is partly my reason for telling 
yon, Bose; I want to put yon npon your guard. ^Ve heard little 
or nothing of yonr nncle whcn we were in India, but you will find 
it veiy diffcrent herc. He is one of the most notorions men in 
England; you must never mention his name, never allude to 
him, do you understand me ?' 

‘ Is he then so wicked ? ’ 
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‘ My clcar, consiclcr wliat liis tcacliing îs, that is sufficicnt; f 
would not for tlie 'wliolc worlcl allow our Grcvsbot fi’icncls to 
gucss tliat wc arc conncctcd witli liim in any way. It miglit 
ruin all ^^our prospccts in lifc.^ 

‘ Mamma/ said Piosc, ‘ I don’t tliinlv ^lr. Pacburn will 
injurc my prospccts—of coursc you racan prospccts of manying. 
If a man didn’t care ciiougli for me to take mc wlicthcr I am 
tl)c niccc of the worst man in England or not, do you thiiik I 
would acccpt him ? ’ 

Thcrc was an angiy ring in her voice as slic spoke, hcr 


little saucy mouth lookcd almost grand. 


Aftcr a moincnt’s 


])ause she addcd, morc quietly, but with all thc forcc of the 
true woman’s heart which lay hiddcn bencath hcr sillincss and 
frivolity, ‘ Besidcs, mamma, is it quitc honcst ?' 

‘ Wc are not bound to pubîisb our family history to thc 
world, Ivosc. If any one asked mc, of coursc I should tcll the 
truth ; if tliere was any way of hclping my brothcr or his child 
I would gladly scrve thcm, even though tlie world would look 
coldly on mc for doing so; but whilc thcy rcmain athcists how 
is it possiblc ? ’ 

‘ Thcn hc has a child ? ’ 

‘ Onc only, I believe, a girl of about your own age.’ 

‘ Oh, mamma, how I should likc to know hcr ! ’ 

‘^ly dcar Pose, how can you spcak of such a tîiing I You 
don’t rcaîisc that she is an athcist, has iiot cven bccn baptizcd, 
poor littlc tliing.’ 

‘ But shc is my cousin, and shc is a girl just like mc,’ said 
Kosc. ‘ I should likc to know her vcry much. I wondcr whetlicr 
she has come out yet. I woiider how she enjoycd her first 
balh’ 

‘ 'My dear 1 they arc not in society.’ 

‘ How dull 1 what docs she do all day, I wonder ? ’ 

‘ I cannot tcll, I wish you would not talk about hcr, Bose; 
T should not wish you even to think about hcr, cxccpt, indccd, 
to mcnti(ui licr in your pra^^crs.’ 

‘ Oli, Pd much rathcr havc licr hcrc to stay,’ said Ilose, 
with a little mischicvous glcam in her cycs. 

‘ Bosc 1 ’ 

‘ Wli}', mamma, if slic wcrc a black unbclicvcr yon would 
bc delightcd to liave licr, it is only bccausc shc is whitc that 
you won’t have anything to do with licr. You would havc 
l)ccn as plcascd as po.ssiblc if I had madc fricnds with any of 
thc ladies in tlic Zcnanas.’ 

Mrs. Fane-Sinith lookcd imcomfortablc, and murinurcd that 


ROSE. 
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that was a very different question. Hose seeing her advantage, 
made haste to follow it up. 

‘ At any rate, mamma,you will write to Uncle Luke now that 
he is in trouble, aud you’ll let me scnd a note to his daughter ] 
Ouly think, mamma, she has lost her mother so suddenly ! just 
think how Avretched slie must be! Oli, mamma, dear, I can’t 
think how she can bear it!’ and Rose threw her arms round 
her mother’s neck. ‘ I should die too if you were to die ! I’in 
sure I sliould. 

llose was vcry persuasive, Mrs. Fane-Smith’s motherly heart 
was touched ; she sat dovm there and then, and for the first 
timc since the summer day when Liike Ilaebiim had been 
turned oiit of his father’s house, she wrote to her brothcr. 
Rosc in tho meantime had taken a piece of paper from her 
mother’s writing-desk, and with a fixt vohimo of sermons by way 
of a desk, was scribbling away as fast as she could. This was 
her lcttcr:— 


‘ My dear Cousin’, 

‘ I don’t know your name, and have only just heard 
anytliing about you, and the first thing I heard was that you 
werc in dreadful trouble. I only writc to send you njy love, 
and to say how very sorry I am for you. We only came to 


Eiigland in the Autumn. 


I like it very much. 


I am going to 


my first ball to-night, and expect to enjoy it immensely. 


My 


dress is to bc white tarla 


Oh, dear ! how horrid of me to 


be writing like tliis to you. Pleasc, forgive mc. I don’t like to 
be so happy when you are uuhappy; but, you see, I have 
only just iieard of you, so it is a littlc difficult. AVith love. 

‘ I remain, your affectionate cousin, 


i 


PiOSE Fane-S:\iith.’ 


That evening, while Erica, with eyes dim with grief and 
weariness, was poring over the books in her father’s study, 
Pose was being initiated into all the delights of the ball-room. 
Shc was in her glory. Everything was new to her; she enjoyed 
dancing, she knew that she looked pretty, knew that hcr dress 
was charming, knew that she was niiich admired, and of course 
she liked it all. But the chaperous shook their heads ; it was 
whispercd that !Miss Fane-Smith was a terrible flirt, she had 
danced no less than seven dances with Captain Golightly. If 
her mothcr erred by thinking too much of what people said, 
perhaps Hose erred in cxactly the opposite way; at any rate, shc 
managed to call down upon her sillybut innocent little head an 
immense amount of blame from the mothers and elderly ladies. 
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‘ A glorious moonlight niglit/ said Captain Goliglitlj. ‘Wliat 
do 3’ou say, !Miss Fanc-Smitli? Shall \\c take a tiirn in the 
garden ? Or aro yon afraid of the cold V 

‘ Afraid! oh, dear, no,’said Itosc, ‘it’s thc vcry tliing I shonld 
cnjoy ; I supposc 1 must gct my shawl, though ; it is upstairs.’ 
They wcrc in thc vcstibiüc. 

ulstcr,’ said Captain Goliglitly. ITcrc it is. 




Havc 


m\ 

V 


just hand}’, and it 'will kcep yon mucli wanncr.’ 

Rosc laughcd and blushcd, and allowcd hcrsclf to be put 
iiito hcr partncr’s coat, rathcr to thc dctrimcnt of hcr billowy 
tarlatan. Aftcr a whilc thcy camc baek again from thc dim 
gardcn to tlie brightly-lighted vestibule, and as ill-luck 
wonld havc it, chanced to cncountcr a strcam of pcople going 
into thc supper-room. Every one starcd at thc apparition of 
Miss Fanc-Smith iii Captain Golightly’s coat. AVitli some difh- 
culty shc strugglcd out of it, and with vcry hot chccks souglit 
shcltcr in tTic ball-room. 

‘ îfow drcadfully they lookcd ! Do yon think it was wrong of 
mc ? ’ shc half-whispercd to hcr partncr, 

‘ Oh, dear, no! sensible and plucky, and everytlnng dc- 
lightful! You are much too charming to be bound down to silly 
convcntionalitics. Comc, lct us have tliis dancc. I’m surc you 
are engaged to somc onc in thc supper-room who can’t deserve 
such a dclightful partner. Lct us have this trois teinj^Sj and hurl 
dcfiancc at the Grcyshot chapcrons.’ 

Rosc laughcd, and allowcd hcrsclf to be borne ofF. Shc 
had becn excitcd beforc, now shc was donbly cxcited, and 
Captaiu Golightly had thc most delicions step imagiiiable. 


CIIAPTER X. 
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Lonf'ing is God’s fresh heavenward will 
AVith our poor earthward striving j 
We quench it that we may be still 
Contcnt with merely living ; 

Bnt, would w’e learn that hcart’s full seope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Oiir lives must clinib froin liope to hope 
And realise our longing. J. 11. Lowell. 


PERiîArs it was only natnral that thcre shoiild be that wintcr 
ood dcîd of comiminication betwecn the sccnlarist’s honsc in 




Guilfurd Tcrracc aiid thc clci'gyman’s liousc in Guilford Sqnare. 
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Froni the first Racbnrn liacl takcn a great fancy to Charles 
Osmonil, ancl noAV that Brian hacl become so closely connectecl 
with the memory of their sudden bercavemcnt, ancl had made 
liiinself almost one of them by his silent, unobtrusiye sympathy, 
ancl by his numbcrless acts of delicate considerateness, a tie 
Wcis ncccssarily formed Avhicli promised to deepen into onc of 
those close fiicndships that sonictimcs exist between two cntire 
families. 

It was a bleak, chilly aftcrnoon in IMarch, whcn Charlcs 
Osmond, rcturning from a long round of parish work, thought 
hc would look in for a few minutcs at the llacbnrns^; he had a 
proposal to make to Erica, somc fresh work which he thought 
might intercst her. He rang tlie bcll at the now familiar door 
and was admitted ;it carried iiiin back to the day whcn he had 
first called there and had bcen shown into the fire-lit room, with 
thc book-lined walls, and the pretty little girl curled up on the 
rug, with her cat and her toasting-fork. Time had brought 
many changes since then. This evening he was again shown 
into the study, but this time tlie gas was lightcd and there was 
no little girl upon the hcarth-riig. Erica was sitting at her 
desk liard at work. Ilcr face lightcd up at the sight of her 
visitor. 


‘Evcry one is out except me,’ she said, more brightly than 
he had heard her speak sincc her rcturn. ‘ Did ^mu really come 
to sce me I How good of you.^ 

‘ But you are busy,’ said Charles Osmond, glancing at the 
papers on the desk h ‘ Prcss-work h ’ 

‘ Yes, my first article,’ said Erica, ^it is just finished, but if 
you’ll cxcusc me for one mimite, I ought to correct it, the office 
boy will call for it dircctly.^ 

‘ Don’t hurry; I will Avait and get wai’m in the meantime,’ 
said Charles Osmond, establishing hiraself by the fire. 

Tliere was a silence broken only by the sound of Erica’s pcn 
as shc crosscd out a word or a line. Charlcs Osmond watched 
her and inused. This beautiful girl, wdiose develoi 3 ment lic 
could trace no'w for more than two ycars back, what would she 
grow into 1 Already shc ’was wulting in the Idol-Bvealver, 

He rcgretted it. Yct it Avas obviously the most natural 
cmployment for hcr. 

Shc was absorbcd in hcr w’ork, her cxprcssion varying with tlie 
sentences she read; now there 'was a look of triiimphant happi* 
ness as she came to something wdiich made hcr heart beat 
quickly, again a shade of dissatisfaction at the consciousness of 
her inabllity to express wdiat 'vvas in hcr mind. He could not 


He looked at hcr ever-changing facc. 

O O 
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help tliiiiking that it was one of the noblest faces he had ever 
secn, and now that thc cjes weve downcast it was not so terribly 
sad; there was moreover for the first time since hcr mothcr’s 


Beforc fivc inin\itcs 


dcath a faint tinge of colour in hcr chccks. 
could havc passcd thc bcll rang again. 

‘ That is mv bov/ she cxelaiincd, and hastilv blotting bcr 
sheets, shc rollcd them up, gave them to the scrvant, closed 
her desk, and crossing the room, kuclt down in front of thc firo 
to warm licr hands, which were stiff and cliilly. 

‘ How riide I havc been to you,’ she said, smiling a little, 
‘ I alwa^^s have bcen nidc to you, since the vcry first time we 
met.’ 

‘We were alwavs frank with each othcr,’ said Charles 
Osmond ; ‘ I remembcr you gave me your o})inion as to bigots 
and Ciiristians in the most delightfully opcnly way. So you liave 
been writing your first article 1 ’ 

‘ Yes,’ and she stretched hcrself as though she were rather 
tired and crampcd. ‘ I have had adcHcious afternoon, Yester- 
day I was in despair about it, bnt to-day it just came—I wroto 

it straiirht oif.^ 


‘And you are satisficd with it?’ 

‘ Satisficd ? oh, no ! Is an^^body cver satisficd ] By the 
time it is in print I shall want to alter evcry sixth line. Still, 
I daresay it will say a little of what I want saidH 

‘ Oh, you do want somcthing saidH 

‘ Of conrse ! ^ she replied, a little indignantly. ‘ If not, how" 
could I writc.’ 

‘ I quite agree with you,’ said Charlcs Osmond, ‘ and you 
mean to take this up as yoiu' vocationB 

‘ If I am thought worthy,’ said Erica, colouring a little. 


I sce you have 


h i gh 


ideas of the art,’ said Charlea 


Osmond ; ‘ and what is your rcason for taking it up ? ’ 

‘ First of all, though it sounds luther illogical,^ said Erica, 
‘ I write bccaiise I musty thei'c is soinething in me whicli will 
have its say. Thcn, too, it is ]iart of our creed tliat every ono 
should do all in his power to help on the cause, and of course, 
if only for my father’s sakc, it woiild be my greatest pleasure. 
Then, last of all, I write because 1 must earn my living.’ 

‘Good rcasons all,’ said Charles Osmond. ‘But I doiTt 
feel sure that yon won’t regrot liaving written wlicn you louk 
back sevcral ycars hence.’ 

‘ Oh ! I duresay it will all seem crnde and ridiculous then, 
but one must make a bcgiiiniiig,’ said Ih’ica. 


And arc you sure you 


havc tho\ight out 


thcsc 


great 
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questîons so thoroughly aiid fairly that you are capable of 
teaching others about them ? ’ 

‘ Ah ! now I see wdiat you mean 1 ’ exclaimed Erica, ‘ you 
think I write in defence of atheism, or as an attacker of 
Christianity. I do nothing of the kind, father would not allow 
me to, he would not think me old enough. Oh ! no, I am only 
to write the lighter articles which arc needed every now and 
tlien. To-day I had a delightful subject—'‘Heroes—what are 
they ? ” ’ 

‘ AYell, and what îs your definition of a hero, I wonder; 
what are the qualities you thiuk absolutely necessary to mako 
one 1 ’ 

‘ I think I have only two absolutely necessary ones,’ said 
Erica; ‘ biit my heroes must have these two, they must have 
braius and goodness.’ 

‘ A tolerably sweeping definition,’ said Charles Osmond, 
laughing, ‘ almost equal to a friend of mine who wanted a wife, 
and said there were only two things he would stipulate for 
1500 /. a-year 


and an angel 1 


But it brings us to anothei 


d^finition, you see. We shall agree as to the brains, but how 
about goodness! What is your defiuition of that very wide, 
not to say vague, term 1 ’ 

Erica looked puzzled. 

‘ I don’t think I can defiDe it,’ she said ; ‘ but onö knows it 
whcn 011 e sces it.’ 

‘1)0 you mean by it, unselfishness, courage, truthfulness, or 
any other virtue 1 ’ 

‘ Oh ! it is’t any one virtue, or even a parcel of virtues, it 
will not go into words.’ 

‘ It is then the nearcst approach to some perfect ideal which 
is in your mind 'l ’ 

‘ I suppose it is,’ she said, slowly. 

‘ How did that ideal come into your mind ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know, I suppose I got it by inheritance.’ 

‘From the original moneron?’ 

‘ You are laughing at me. I don’t know how of course, but 
I havc it, which, as far as I can see, is all that matters.’ 

‘ I am not sure of that,’ said Charles Osmond. ‘ The ex- 
planation of that ideal of goodness which more or less clcarly 
exists in all our minds, seems to rae to rest only in the con- 
viction that all are children of one perfect Father. And I can 
give you our definition of goodness without hesitation, it is 
summed up for us in one word—“ Christlikeness.” ’ 

‘ T cnunot see it, it seems to me all exaggerated,’ said Erica, 
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‘ I helieve it is only bccanse pcople are educated to believe and 
j)redisposed to tliink it all good and perfcct tliat tbere are so 
inany Christians. You inay say it is we who arc prcjudieod. 
If we are, rin sure vou Christians have donc cnongh to inake 


ns so 1 llow conld 1, for instance, beanvlhiner hut an athcistl 
Shall I tcll vou thc verv hrst thincr I can vcincinbcr.’ 

V 4/ i 

Ilcr eves were flashing with indignant li^ht. 

t/ C O O 

‘I was a little tiny child — only four years old—but there 
are soine scenes onc nevcr forgets. I can see it all as plaiiiîy 
as possible, tlie rooni in a hotel, the vei^ doll I was playing 

Tlicrc was a great noise in the strcet, trampling, hissinfr 
hooting. 


with. 

I ran to the window, an immcnsc crowd was coming 
nearer and nearer, the street was black with the throng, they 


wc r e 


all 


shouting 


and 3 'elîing—“ Down with the intidcl ! 


“ Kill the athcist 1 ” Thcn 1 saw my father, he was there 
strone: and fearless, one mau acfainst a thousand 1 I tell vou I 
saw him, I can see liim now, fighting îiîs wav on sinirledianded, 

7 7 0 O t/ O 7 

not one creatnre braveenough to stand up for him ! 1 saw him 

pushcd, struck, spit upon, stoncd. At last a grcat brick struck 


Tl)e next tliing I remember 


him on the head. I tliink I must have been too sick or too 
aiurry to sce anv more aftcr that. 
is lying on tlie lloor sobbing, and liearing father come into tî)e 
rooin and say, “ Why little soii Eric, did you think they’d 
killed me And he picked me up and let me sit on his knee, 
but tîiere was blood on î)is face, and as hc kisscd nieit dropped 
upon ni}" forehcad. I tell you, you Christians bajAised me into 
atheism in my own fatlier’s blood. They werc Christiaus wîio 
sToned him, cliamj^ions of religion, and thc^" werc cgged on by 
the clo’gy ! Did î not liear it all thcn in my baîiyhood 2 And 
it is truc î it is all fact I ask anybody you like ! I liave not 

exaefïrGrated ! ’ 

‘ ^ly dcar child, I know you liave not,’ said Cîiarlcs Osmond, 
putting his strong liand ujjon Iiers. He coiild feel tîiat she 

Was it to be wondcred at ? 

A 


was aîî trcinblimr with indignation. 


‘ I rcmcmîjcr those riots perfeetîy weîî,’ îie continued. ' 
tl)ink I felt and fcel as indignant about thcm as yoursclf. 
fearful mistake was made — Mr. Hacburn was sl)amefulîy 
trcatcd. But Erica,’—it was tîic first time he liad callcd her 
by lier namc,—‘ yo)i wlio pride j'onrself ujjon fairncss, you wîio 
make justice your watcl)word, must be careful not to let the 
wrong-doing of a fcw Christians prejudice you against Christ- 
ianity. Yon sny that we are alî jiredisposed to accept Christ; 
biit cnndidly j'ou nnist aîlow, I think, that you are treÎJÎy ])re- 
judiccd against tlie very name of Ci)ristian. A Christiaii 
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almost inevifably means to you oiily oue of your father’s 
mistaken prosecutors.’ 

‘ Yes, yon are so much of an exception that I always forget 
you are one/ said Erica, smiling a little. ‘ Yet you are nut hke 
one of us quite—you somehow stand alone, you are imlike any 
one I ever met; you and Thekla Sonnenthal and your son 
make to me a sort of new variety/ 

Charles Osmond laughed, aud changed the suhject. 

‘ You are busy with your examination work, I suppose 1 ’ 
And tlie question led to a long talk about books and lectures. 

In truth, Erica had plunged into work of all kinds, not 
merely from love of it, but becausc she felt the absolute need 
of fresh interests, the great danger of dwelling unduly on her 
sorrow. Then, too, she had just grasped a new idea, an idea 
at once noble and inspiriting. Hitlierto she had thought of a 
happy future for lierself, of a homc free from troubles and 
harassing cares. That was all over now, her golden dream had 
come to an end, and ‘ Hope dead lives nevermox'e.’ The life 
she had pictured to lierself could never be, but her nature was 
too strong to be crushed by the sorrow ; physically the shock 
had weakened her far more than any one knew, but, mentally, 
it had been a wonderful stimiilaiit. She rose above herself, 
above her trouble, and life begaii to mean something broader, 
and deeper tlian before. 

Hitlierto her great desire had been to be free from care, and 
to be happy ; now the one important thing seemed not so much 
to he happy, as to know. To learn herself, and to lielp others 
to learn, became lier chief object, and, with all the devotion of 
an earnest, high-souled nature, she set herself to act out thcsc 
convictions. She read hard, attended îectures, and twice a 
week taught in the night school attached to the Institute. 


Charles Osmond could not help smiling as she described licr 
davs to liim. She still retained sometlnng of the childishness 

•/ O 

of an Undine, and as they talked she had taken up her old 
position 011 the hearthrug, and Friskanna had crept on to her 
knee. Here, undoubtedly, was one whom ignorant pcople 
would stigmatise as ‘ blue,’ or as a ^femme savante they would 
of course be quite wrong and inexpressively fooîisli to use such 
terms, and yet there was, perhaps, something a little incon- 
gruoiis in the two sides, as it were, of Erica’s nature, the keen 
intel^ect and tlie child-like devotion, the great love of learning 
and the intense love of fiin and humour. Charles Osmond liad 
only once in all liis long years of experience met with a 
character which interested him so much. 
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‘ Aftcr all/ he said, ^vhen tlicy had talked for some timc, ^ I 
have never told yon that I came on a begging errand, and I 
half fear tliat yon will be too busy to imdcrtake any more 


work. 


Erica’s face brightcncd at the word; was not work what she 
lived forl 

‘ Oh ! I am not too busv for anvthing ! ’ she cxelaimed. 
‘ I sliall quote ]\larcus Aurelius to you if you say I haven’t 
time ! What sort of work ? ’ 

‘ Only, whcn you can, to come in to us in tlic aftcrnoon and 
read a littlc to my mothcr. Do you think you could] Jler 
eyes arc failing, and Brian and I arc liard at work all day ; I ara 
afraid she is very dull.’ 

‘ I should like to corac vcry mucli,’ said Erica, really plcased 


at the su£r"cstion. 
likeE 




^Vhat sort of books would Mrs. Osmond 


‘ Oh, anything! history, travels, scicnce, or even novcls, if 
you are not above reading tliem !’ 

‘ 11 of coursc not,’ said Erica, lauglnng. * Don’t you tlnnk 
we cnjoy tlicm as much as othcr people 'l whcn thcrc is time to 
rcad thcm, at lcast, which îsn’t often.’ 

Charles Osmond laughed. 


‘ Very well then, you have a wide ficld. From Carlyle to 
]Miss Bird, and from Ernst Haeckcl to Charles Kcadc. I should 
make thcm into a big sandwich if I wcrc you.’ 

He said good-byc, and left Erica still on thc hsarthrug, her 
face brighter than it had bcen for months. 

‘I like that man,’ slie said to herself, ‘ He’s honest and 
thoroTigh, and good all through. Yethow in the world does lie 
make himsclf believe in his crced ! Goodness, Christlikcncss. 
He looked so grand, too, as hc said that. It is wonderful wliat 
a pcrsonal sort of dcvotion those thrce have for their ideal.’ 

She wandercd awav to recollcctions of Tliekla Sonncnthaî, 

4 / ’ 

and that carried îier back to thc time of tîicir last parting, and 
tlie rccoîlcction of hcr sorrow. AÎI at once the loncîiness of 
tlie prescnt was bornc in upon îier overwheîmingîy ; sîie looked 
round thcîittle room, the Jîklcy coucîi was puslied away into a 
corncr, therc was a pile of ncwspapcrs upon it. A great sob 
escajied lier. For a minutc she prcsscd her Iiands tigîitîy to- 
gctlier ovcr îier cyes, tlien she luirriedly opencd a book on 
‘ J'îlectricitv,’ and began to rcad as if for lier îife. 

%/ y o 

She was roused in about an hour’s time î)y a lauglîîng ex- 
cîamation. SIic started, and looking up, saw hcr cousin Tom. 

‘ Talk about absorption, and brown studics ! ’ îie cried, ‘ why, 
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rou beat eveiything I erer saw. IVe been looking at you for 
at least three minutes.* 

Tom was now aboiit ninetcen ; he had inherited the aubuni 
colonring of the Eaeburns, but otherwise he was said to be much 
niore like the Craigies. He was nice-looking, but somewhat 
freckled, and thongh he was tall and strongly built, he somehoAV 
betrayed that he had led a sedentary life and looked, in fact, as 
if he wanted a training in gymnastics. For the rest he was 
shrewd, business-like, good-natured, and at present very con- 
ceited. He had been Erica’s friend and playfcllow as long as 
she could remember, they were brother and sister in all but the 
name, for thcy had lived within a stone’s throw of each other 
all their lives, and now shared the same house. 

‘ l never hcard you come in,’ she said, smiling a little. 
‘ You must have been very quiet.’ 

‘ 1 don’t believe you’d hear a salute fired in the next room 
if you were reading, you little bookworm ! But look here ^ I’ve 
got a parody on the chieftain that’ll make you cry with 
laughing. You remember the smashed wiudows atthcmeeting 
at Rilchester last weekF 

Erica remembered well enough, she had felt sore and angry 
about it, and the comments in the newspapers had not been 
consolatory. She had learnt to dread even the comic papers ; 
but there was nothing spiteful in the one which Tom produced 
that evening. It was headed :— 

ScOTCH SONG. 

Tune —‘ 'Ticas wîthîn a mîle of Edînhoro* townd 

‘ ’Twas withm a hall of Kilchester town, 

In the bleak spring-time of the year, 

Luke Kaeburn gave a lecture on the soul of man, 

And found that it cost him dear. 

Windows all were smashed that day, 

They said, “ The atheist can pay,” 

But Scottish Kaeburn frowning cried, 

“ Na, na, it winna do, 

I canna, canna, winna, winna, munna pay for yon.”^ 


The parody rau on through the three verses of the song, 
the conclusion was really witty, and therc was no sting in it. 
Erica laughed over it as she liad not lauglicd for wccks. Tom, 
who had been tiying imsuccessfully to cheer her ever since her 
return, was quite relieved. 

‘ I believe the sixpence a-day style snits you,’ he said. 
‘ But, I say, isn’t anything coming up ? I’m as hungry as a 
huntcr.* 
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Tbcir elders being awaj for a few dajs, Tom and Erica wero 
amusing thcmsclvcs bj trjing to livc on the ratlier strange 
diet of the man who publishcd his plan for living at thc 
smallest possible cost. Thej wcre alrcady bcginning to be 
rathcr wcarj of porridgc, pea-soiip, and lcntils. This evcning 
pca-soup was in the asccndant, and Erica, tircd with a long 
afternoon’s work, fclt as if she could almost as soon have eatcn 
Thamcs mud, 

‘ Dcar me/ she said, ‘ it never struck me, this is our Lentcn 
penance ! Now, wouldn’t anj one looking in fancj we wcrc 
poor Romanists without an indiilgencc ]’ 

‘ Ccrtainlj without anj self-indulgence,’ said Tom, who 
never lost an opportunitj of making a bad pun. 

‘ It would bc a great indulgcnce to stop eating,’ said Erica, 
sighing over thc soup jet to be swallowcd. 

‘ Do jou think it is möre inspiriting to fast in ordcr to save 
one’s soul, than it is to paj thc chicftain's debts 1 I wish I 
could honestlj saj, like the little French girl in her confession, 
J^ai irop mange,^^^ 

Tom dcarlj loved that storj, he was excecdinglj fond of 
getting choice little anccdotes from various religious news- 
papers, espcciallj those which dcalt in much abusc of the 
Church of Rome, and he retailcd thcm con amove. 


E r i ca 


listencd to scvcral, and laughcd a good dcal over thcm. 

* I wondcr, though, thcj don’t scc how thej plaj into our 
hands bj putting in thcsc things,’ shc said, aftcr Toin had givcn 
her a dcscription of somc ludicrous attack made bj a ritualist 
on an evangelical. ‘I should have thought thcj wouid have 
tricd to agree whcnever thcj could, instcad of which thej seem 
almost as spiteful to each other as thcj are to iis.’ 

‘ Thcj’d know bcttcr if thcj’d morc than a grain of scnse 
betwccn thcm,’said Tom, swccpinglj, ‘ but thcjhaven’t; and as 
thej’re alwajs yjlajing battledorc and shuttlccock with that, it 
isn’t much good to citlicr. Of coursc thcj ydaj into our handsl 
I bclicve the spitcful iiltra-high papcr, and the spitcfiil ultra- 
low paper do more to y^romote atheism than thc Idol-Breaker 
itsclf.’ 

‘ ITow dreadful it must be for mcn like ^Mr. Osmond, who 
scc all round, and jct can’t stop what thcj must think the 
mischicf. Mr. Osmoiul has been here this afternoon.’ 

‘Ah, now, hc’s a stunning fcllow, if jou likc,’ said Tom. 


‘ IIc’s not onc of thc pig-headcd, narrow-mindcd set. 
hc comes to bc a parson I can’t make out.’ 


How 


* WcII, jou sec, from their point of vicw it is the bcst thing 
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to be, I rtieaii he gets plenty of scope for work. I fancy he 
fecls as niuch obliged to speak and teach as father does.’ 

‘ Pity he’s not on our sidc,’ said Tom, ‘they say he’s a first- 
Tatc speaker. Biit I’m afraid he is perfectly crazy on that 
point, he’ll never come over.’ 

‘ I don’t think we’ve a right to pnt the whole of his rc- 
ligiousncss down to a mania,’ said Erica. ‘Besides, he is not 
the surt of maii to be even a little mad, there’s uothing the 
least fiuiatical about him.’ 

‘ Call it delusion, if you like it better. A^niat’s in a name ? 
The thing remains the same ! A man can’t believe what is 
uttcrly against reason without becoming, as far as that particn- 
lar belief is concerned, unreasonable, beyond the pale of reason, 
therefore deliided, therefore macl’ 

Erica looked perplexed; she did not think Tom’s logic 
altogether good, but she could not correct it. There was, how- 
ever, a want of generosity about the assertion which instantly 
appealed to her fine sense of honour. 

‘ I can’t argue it out,’ she said at last, ‘but it doesn’t seem to 
me fair to put down what we can’t imderstand in other ])eople to 
madness; it never seemed to me quite fair for Festiis to accuse 
Paul of madness when ho really had made a splendid defence, 
ancl it doesn’t seem fair that you should accuse Mr. Osmond of 
being mad.’ 

‘ Only on that one point,’ said Tom. ‘ Just a little touched, 
you know. IIow else can you account for a man like that 
believing what he professes to bclieve.’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Erica, relapsing into perplexed silence. 

‘ Besides,’ continued Tora, ‘you cry out because I say they 
must be just a little toucliecl, but they accuse us of something 
far worse than madness, thcy aecuse us of absolute wickedness.’ 

^ Not all of them,’ said Erica. 

‘ The greater part,’ said Tom. ‘ How often do you think 
the chicftain meets with really fair treatment from his an- 
tagonists ? ’ 

Erica had nothing to say to this. The harshness and 
intolcrance which her father liad constantly to eiicounter was 
the great grief of her life, the perpetual source of iiidignation, 
her strongest argument against Christianity. 

‘ Have you nmeh to do to-night?’ she asked, not anxious to 
stir up afresh the revolt against the ^vorlcl’s injustice which the 
meiast toiich would set working within hcr. ‘ I was thinkinc: 

o O 

that, if there was time to spare, we might go to see tho 
Professor; he has promised to show me some experiments.’ 
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‘ Electricity V Tom prickcd up liis ears. * Not half a bad 
idea. If you’ll lielp me, wc can polish oflf tlie lctters iu an liour 
or so, and be free by cight o’clock,’ 

Thcy set to y'ork, aud betweeii them disposed of tlio 
correspondencc. 

It was a great relief to Erica after hcr long day’s work to 
be out in the cool evening air. Tlie night was finc but very 
windy, indecd thc snddcn gusts at the strcct corncrs madc hcr 
glad to take Tom’s arm. Once, as thcy rathcr slackened their 
spced, half bafiled by the storm, a sentcnce from a passcr-by 
fell on their ears. The speaker lookcd likc a countrymau. 

‘ Give me a good gas-burner with pipes and a metcr that a 
honest man can understand 1 Now this ’ere elective light I 
say it’s not canny; I’vc no bclicf in things o’ that kind, it 
won’t never- 

The rcst of the speech dicd away in the distance. Tom and 
Erica laughcd, but thc incidcnt set Erica thinking. Hcre was 
a man who would not believe what hc could not understand, 
who wanted ‘ pipes and a meter,’ and for want of compreheusible 
outward signs pooh-poohed the great ncw discovciy. 

‘ Tom,’ slie said, slowly, and with the manner of one who 
makes a very iinpleasant suggestion, reluctantly piitting for- 
ward an imwclcome thought, ‘ suppose if, after all, we arc like 
that man, and rejcct a grand discovcry because wc don’t kiiow 
and arc too ignorant to understand ! Tom, just supposo if, 
after all, Christiauitv should be true and we in thc wrong !’ 

‘ Just suppose if, afccr all, the earth shoukl be a flat plain 
with the sun moving 

They wcre walking down the Strand ; he did not speak for 
some miniitcs, in fact he was looking at the pcoplc who passed 
by thcm. For the first time in his life a great contrast stnick 
him. Disrep\itable vulgarity, wickedness, and vice stared him 
in the facc, then involuntarily he turncd to Erica and looked 
down at her scrutinisingly as hc had nevcr looked before. Sho 
was cvidcntly rapt in thought, but it was iiot the intellect in 
her face which hc thought of just then, though it was ever 
noticeablc, nor was it the actual beauty of feature which struck 
hiin, it was rather an nndefincd consciousncss that herc was 
a ]>nrity which was adorable. From that momcnt he becamo 
no longer a boy, but a man with a high standard of woman- 
hood. Instantly he thouglit with regrct of his scornful littlo 
spccch,—it was contcmptible ! 

‘ 1 beg your pardon,’ lie said, abruptly, as if she had been 
followiiig liis whole train of thought. ‘ Of course one is bound 


round it I’ replied Tom, scornfully. 
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to study the qiiestion fairly ; but we have done that, and all 
that remains for ns is to live as usefiilly as we can and as 
creditably to the cause as may bed 

They had turned down one of the dingy little streets lead- 
ing to the river, and now stood outside Professor Gosse’s door. 
Erica did not reply. It was true she had heard arguments for 
and against Christianity all her life, but had she ever studied 
it with strict impartiality ? Had she not always beeii strongly 
biasscd in favour of secularism'? Had not Älr. Osinond gone 
unpleasantly near the mark when he warned her against bcing 
prejudiced by the wrong-doing of a few modern Christians 
against Christianity itselfl She was coming now for special 
iustruction in science from one who was best calculated to 
teach; she would not have dreamt of asking insti'uction frora 
one who was a disbeliever in science. Would the same apply 
in matters of religious belief? Was she bound actually to 
ask instruction from Charlcs Osraond, for instance, evon though 
she believed that he taught error,—harmful error? Yet who 
w^as to be the judge of what was error, except by perfectly 
fair consideration of both sides of the case. Had she been 
fair ? What w^as perfect fairness ? 

But people must go on living, and must spcak and act even 
though their minds are in a chaos of doubts and questionings. 
Thev had reached Professor Gosse’s studv, or as he himself 
called it, his w'orkshop, and Erica turned wdth relief to tho 
verifiable results of scicntific inquiry. 


CHAPTER XT. 


THE WHEELS RUN DOWN. 

Great grace, as saith Sir Thomas More, 

To him must needs be given, 

Who heareth heresy, and leaves 

The heretic to Heaven. WniTTmB. 


The clock in a neighbouring church tower was just striking 
five on a warm afternoon in June. Thê pillar-box stood at the 
coraer of Guilford Squai’e nearest the church, and on this par- 
ticular afteimoon there chanced to be several people runniug at 
the last moraent to post their letters. 


Among others were 


Brian ahd Erica. Brian, w'ith a great bundle of parish notices, 
had just rcached the box wdien running dowui the other side 
of the square at full speed he saw his Undine carrying a b:ig 
full of letters. He had not met her for some w'eeks, for it hap- 
pened to have been a busy time with him, and, tbough she had 
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been very good in ccming to read to old Mrs. Osinond, he had 
always just missed her. 

‘ This is a funny mecting-place/ she exclaimcd, rathcr 
breathlcssly, ‘ It ncver struck me before whata truly national 
iiistitution the rost Ofllce is,—a place where people of all crceds 
and opinions can mect togctlicr, aud are actually treated alike!* 
]>rian smiled. 

‘You have been vcry busy,’ he said, glancing at thc in- 


numerable envclopcs, which she was dropping as fast as might 
bc into the narrow rcceptacle. He coiild sec that thcy were 
directed in her small, clcar, delicate hand-writing. 

‘And you, too,* she said, looking at his dimiuished bundle. 
‘ Hino are secularist circulars, and yours, I supposc, are thc 
otlier kind of thing, but you see thc same pillar cats thcm up 
quitc contentcdly. The Post Office is bcautifully national, it 
sets a good example.^ 

She spoke lightly, but therc was a pecnliar tone in her 
voicc which betraycd great wcariness. It madc Brian look at 
lier more attentively thau he had yct done—less from a lovePs 
])omt of vicw, more from a doctors. She was very pale. 
Though thc running had brouglit a faint colour to her chceks, 
her lips were white, her forehead 'almost deathly. He kncw 
that she had nevcr rcally been well sinee her mother’s death, 
but thc change wrought witliin the last three weeks dismayed 
him ; she w’as thc mcrc shadow of her former sclf. 

‘This hot w’eather is trying you,^ he said. 

‘ Something is,’ she rcplicd. ‘ Work, or w'eather, or worry, 
or the three combined.^ 

‘ Comc in and see my father,’ said Brian, ‘ and be idle for a 
littlc timc; you will be w'riting inore circulars if you go home.’ 

‘jS’o, they are all done, and my examination îs over, and 
there is nothing speeial going on just no'w; I think that is 
why I fccl so like breaking down.’ 

After a little morc persuasion, she consented to go in and 
scc Mr, Osmond. The liouse always had a pcculiarly restfiil 

she 

would have liked the whcels of life to stop for a littlc whilc, 
and there was rest in tlic mere cliange of atmosphere. On tlic 
doonstcp Brian cneountercd a i^aticnt, much to his vexation; so 
lie co\dd only takc Erica into tlic study, and go in search of his 
father. Hc lingered, how'evcr, just to tcll him of his fears. 


fceling, and thc mcre thought of rest was a relief to hei 


^ é 


‘ She looks i^erfcctly w'orn out; you inust fiiid out what is 
W'rong, father, and make hcr promise to see somc one.’ 

liis tone betrayed such anxiety that his fathcr w'ould not 
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smile, althoiigh he was seeretly amused at the task deputed to 
him. However, elergyman as he was, he had a good deal of 
the doetor about him, and he had scen so mueh of siekness and 
disease diiring his long years of hard work among the poor, 
that he was after all about as ready an observer and as good a 
judge as Brian eould have selected, 

Erica, leauing back in the grcat easy-ehair, which had been 
moved into summer quarters beside the window, heard the 
slow, soft step she had learned to know so well, and before she 
had time to get up, found her hand iii Charles Osmond’s strong 
elasp. 

‘ How comfortable your chair is,’ slie said, smiling ; ‘ I 
believe I was nearly asleep.’ 

He looked at her attentively, but without appearing to 
study her faee in any way, She was very pale and there w^as 
an indefinable look of pain in her eyes. 

‘Any ne\vs of the examination he askcd, sitting down op- 
posite her. 


‘ No, it is too soon yet,’ she replied. 


‘I thought I should 


In the morning there were two delegates from 


have felt so anxions about it; biit do yon know, now that it is 
over, I ean’t make myself care a bit, If I have failed alto- 
gether, I don’t believe I shall mind very much.’ 

‘ Too tired to earc for anything 

‘ Yes, I scem to have eome to the end. I w ish I were a 
w’atch, and eould run dowm and rest for a few' days and be 
w’ound up again.’ 

He smiled. ‘ What have you been doing wdth yourself to 
get so tiredB 

‘ Oh, nothîng partieular; it has bcen rather a lojig day. 
Let me see ! 

Bilchester wdio had to be kept in a good temper till my father 
was ready for them ; then there w^as father’s bag to be packed, 
and a rush to get him off iii time for the morning express to 

Then I w^ent to a lecture at Sonth Kensington, aud 
then by train to Aldersgate Street to see Hazeldine’s wdfe, who 
is uneoiiscionable enough to live at the top of one of the model 

Then she told me of another of onr people 
w'hose child is ill, and they lived in another row' of Compton 
Buildings np a hnndred more steps, wdiieh left my back nearly 
broken. And the poor little ehild w'as fearfully ill, and it is so 
dreadful to see pain you ean do nothing for ; it has made me 
feel wretched ever sinee. Then,—^^let me think >—oh, I got 
home and fonnd Aunt Jean with a heap of eireidars to get off, 
and there was a great rush to get them ready by post time,’ 


Longstaff. 


lodging-houses. 
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Slicpaused; Charles Osmond withdrcw liis ejcs from tho 
carcful scrutiny of hcr fxce, and noticed tlie position she had 
taken up in his chair. She was leaning back but with lier 
arnis resting on the arms of the chair; not mcrely stretchcd 
out upon tliem, but ratlicr as if she used theni for support. 
Ilis eyes wanclcred back again to her hice. After a short 
silence, he spokc. 

‘ You have bcen fccling very tired lately; you have had 
unaccountable pains flying about all over you, but specially 
your l)ack has fclt, as you just said, somewhat “ broken.” You 
have generally noticed tliis when you have been walking, or 
bending over your dcsk writing for the Idol-BreaJcer,^ 

She laughed. 


‘ Now, pleasc don’t tum into a clairvoyant ; I shall bcgin to 
tbink you uncanny; and, besides, it would be an argument for 
Tom when we quaiTcl about you.' 

‘Then my surmiscs are tniel’ 

‘ Substitute first person singular for sccond plural, and it 
might have come from my own lips,’ said Erica, smiling. ‘ But 
plcase stop; Em afraid you will try to turn proj)hct iicxt, and 
Em surc you will prophesy something liorrid.’ 

‘ It would necd no very clear-sighted prophet to propliesy 
that you will have to let your whcels run down for a little Avhilc.’ 

‘Do you mean that you think I shalldie]’ askcd Erica, 
languidly. ‘ It wouldnT bc at all conveiiient just now ; fathcr 
couldn’t spare mc. Do you know,’ and hcr facc brightencd, 

‘ he is really beginning to use me a good dcal 1’ 

‘ I didn’t mean that I thought your wheels would mn down 
in that way,’ said Cliarlcs Osmond, touched by the pathos of 
hcr words. ^ I may even bc wrong, but I think you will want 
a long rcst, and I am quite sux*e 3’ou musn’t lose a day bcfore 
seeing a doctoi*. I should like my brothcr to sce you ; Brian 
is only junior partncr, you know.’ 

‘ What, another Mr. Osmond ! IIow muddlcd we shall get 
betwccn yon all 1 ’ said Erica, laughing. 

‘ I sliould think that Brian might be Brian by this timc,’ 
said Charlcs Osmond, ‘ tliat will disjiosc of one; aud perhaps 
you would likc to follow tlje cxam])le of one of my servants, 
wlio, I hear, invariably spcaks of mc as ‘Hhc dcar rev.’” 

Erica laughed. 


‘No, I shall call you 11x3^ “proplict,” tliough it is trne 3'ou 
have begun by being a ])ro|)het of evil 1 B^^-the-by, a’ou caiinot 
say agaiii that I am not impartial. AVhat do 3’ou think Tom 
and I did last wcekB 
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‘Head the New Testatneiit backwards V 

‘No, we went to a Holy Scripture Society meetin" at 
Exeter Hall.’ 

‘ Hope you wcre edified/ said Charles Osmond, Avith a little 
twinkle in his eye; but he sighed, nevertheless. 

‘Well,’ said Erica, ‘ it was rather curious to hear every- 
thing reversed, and there was a good deal of fun altogether. 
They talked a great deal about the numbers of bibles, testa- 
ments, and portions Avhich had been sent out. Tliere was one 
maii who spoke very broadly, and kept on speaking of the 

and there was another whom we called the “Great 
Door,” because eight times in his speech he said that a great 
door had been opened for them in Italy and other places. 
Altogether, I thoiight them rather smug and self-satisfied, 
especially one man whose fiice shone on the slightcst provoca- 
tion, and who remarked, in broad Lincolnshire, that they had 
been “ Aboondantly blessed.^^ Aftcr his speech a little short, 
sleek, oily man got up, and talked about Providence. Appa- 
rently it had been very kind to him, and he thought the other 
sort of thing did best for those who got it. But there 'were 
one or two really good speakers, and I daresay they were all 
iu earnest. Still, you know, Tom a’rd I felt rather like fish 
out of water, and especially when they came to sing, ‘‘ Oh, 
Bible, blessed Bible and a lady would make me share her 
liymn-book. Then, too, there ^vas a collection, and the man 
made quite a pause in front of us, and of course we couldnT 
give anything. Altogether, I felt rather horrid and hypocritical 
for beiinr there at all.^ 


‘ Is that your only experience of one of our meetings ] ’ 

^ Oh, no, father took me with him two or three times to 
Westminster Abbey a good many years ago. We heard the 
Dean; father admired him very much. I like Westminster 
Abbey. It seems to belong a little to us, too, because it is so 
national. And then it is so beautiful, and I liked hearing the 
music. I wonder, though, that you are not a little afraid of 


having 


it so much in your worship ; I remember 


hearing a 


beautiful anthem there once, which just thrilled one all 
through. I wonder that you don’t fear that people should 
mistake that for what you call spiritual fervour.’ 

‘ I thiiik, perhaps, there is a danger in any undue introduc- 
tion of externals, but any one wbose spirit has ever been 
awakened will never mistake the mere thrill of sensuous rapture 
for the quickening of his spirit by the Unseen.’ 

‘You are talking riddles to me now !’ said Erica; ^but I 
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fcel sm*e that some of tho people who go Lo chureh regularly 
only like it becaiise of that appcal to thc senses. I shall ncvcr 


forget 


going 


onc aftcrnoon into Kotrc Damc with Madamo 
Lemcrcier. A flood of crimson and purplc light was shining in 
through the south transcpt windows, You could sec tho 
whitc-robed pricsts aud choristers—therc was onc boy with thc 
most perfcct voice you can conccive. I don’t know what tliey 
wcre singing, something very sweet and mournful, and, as that 

into thc vaulted roof, I saw Madame 


onc voice 


ranc: 

O 


Lemcrcicr fîxll 


up 
down on 


her knecs and pray in a sort of 


rapture. Even I myself felt the tears come to my eyes, just 
because of the lovcliness, and because thc blood in one’s veins 


seemcd to bouiid. And then, still 


smging, 


the procession 


passed into the nave, and the lovcly voice grew morc and morc 
(listant. It was a wondcrful eifcct; no doubt tlie congrcgation 
thought thcy felt dcvout, but, if so, then I too felt devout 
quite as religious as thcy, Your spiritual fervour sccms to me 
to resolve itsclf into artistic cflcct produced by an appcal to thc 
scnscs and emotioiis. 

‘ And I must repcat my riddle,’ said Charlcs Osmond, 
quictly. No awakencd spirit coiild cver mistakc the one for 
thc otlîcr. It is impossiblc ! how impossible 3'ou will onc day 
realise.’ 


C 


One cvil prophecy is 


enough 


laughing. 


for to-day I ’ said Erica, 
‘ If I stay any longer, you will bc prophcsying my 
acceptance of Christianity. No, 110, my father will be gricved 
ciîough if your first prediction comcs tnic, but, if I w’cre to turn 
Christian, I think it ^vould brcak his heartl’ 

Shc rose to go, and Charles Osmond wcnt w'ith her to tlio 
door, extracting a promise that she w’ould discuss things with 
hcr aunt, and if shc approvcd scnd for Mr, Osmoud at oncc. 
Hc w'atched hcr across the squaro, then turning back into his 
study paced to and fro in deep thought. 
his cars. ‘If I \verc to turn Christian, I think it wmuld brcak 
his heartl’ How strangely tliis chikl was situated ! How 
almost impossible it scemcd that shc could evcr in this world 
come to thc light 1 And yet the difflculty might pcrhaps bc 
no iHudrance to oiic so bcautifully smccrc, so ready to cnduro 
anytliing and evcrything for the sako of what slie now con- 
sidercd truth. She had all hcr fathcr’s zcal and sclf-dcvotion ; 
siircly the oflering up of self, evcn iu a mistaken causc, must 


Erica’s w'ords rang in 


sooner or latcr lead to thc 


Originatoi 


üf all self-sacrificc. 


Surcly somc of those who scem only to thwart God, honcstly 
dccming Christiaiiity a mischicvous delusion, are really acting 
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more in Ilis spirit, iinconscionslj better doing His will tban 
many who openly declare themselvcs on his side ! Yet, as 
Charlcs Osmond mused over the past lives of Luke ruaeburn 
and his daughter, and pictured their probable future, a great 
grief filled his heart. They were both so loveable, so noblc ! 
that they should miss in a great measure the best of life 
soemed such a grievous pity 1 The chances that either of 
them would renounce atheism were, he could not but feel, 
infinitesimally small. Much smaller for the father than for 
the child. 

It was true, indeed, that she had never hxirly grasped any 
real idea of the character of Christ, He had once grasped it to 
a certain extent, and had lost the perception of its boauty and 
truth. It was true also that Erica’s transparent sincerity, her 
quick perception of the beautiful might help very greatly to 
overcome her deeply-ingrained prejudices, But even then 
what an agony—what a fearful struggle would lie before her ! 
‘ I think it would break his heart 1 ^ Charles Osmond felt liis 
breath come fast and hard at the mere thought of such a 
difference between the father and daughterl Could human 
strength possibly be equal to such a terrible trial 1 For these 
two were everything to each other. Erica worshipped her 
father, and Baeburn’s fatherhood was the truest, deepest, 
tendercst part of his character. No, human strength could not 
do it, but,— 

‘ I am ; nyle ye drede ! * 

His eye fell ou a little illuminated scroll above his mantel- 
picce, Wyclirs rendering of Christ’s reassuring words to the 
fearful disciples. Yes, with the revelation of Hiraself, He 
would give the strength, makc it possible to dread nothing, not 
even the infiiction of grief to one’s nearest and dearest. Miich 
pain, much sacrifice there would be in His service, but dread— 
never ! The strength of the ‘ I am,’ bade it for ever cease. In 
that strengtli the weakcst could conquer. 

But he had wondered on into a dim future, had pictured a 
struggle which in all probability would not take place. Even 
were that thc case, however, he needed these words of assur- 
ance all the more himself. Thcy avovc themselves into his 
reverie as Iie paced to aiid fro; they^ led him further and 
furtlicr away from pcr 
l’acbuni aiid Erica, but closer to their souls, because they took 
him straight to the ‘ God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in all.^ 


idexed surmises as to tlie future of 
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The ncxt morning, as he was preparing a sermon for the 
follo^Ying Snnday, thcrc camc a knock at his study door. His 
brothcr camc in. Hc ^vas a finc-looking man of two or thrcc 
and fifty. 

‘ I canT stay/ he said, ‘ rvc a long round, but I just looked 
in to tcll you abont your little hcrctic.^ 

Charlcs Osmond lookcd np anxionsly. 

‘ It is as yoii thonght/ continued his brothcr. ‘ Slight 
curvatnre of the spinc. Shc’s a brave little thing; I don’t 
wonder yon are intcrcsted in hcr.’ 

‘ It mcans a long rcst, I suppose 'l ’ 

‘ Yes, I told hcr a ycar in a recumbcnt postnre; for I fancy 
she is one of those restlcss bcings who will do nothing at all 
nnless you are pretty plain with them. It is possible that six 
or cight months may be sufHcient.’ 

‘ How did she take it î ’ 

‘ Oh, in the plnckicst way you can conccivc ! Tricd to 
laugh at the prospect, wantcd mc to mcasure hcr to sce how 
mnch she grew in the time, said she should expect at least 
threc inches to reward hcr.’ 

‘ A Kaeburn could hardly bc dcficient in courage. Luke 
lîaeburn is witlïont cxception the bravcst man I evcr mct.’ 

‘ And rd back his danghter against any woman I know,’ 
said the doctor. 

Hc lcft thc room, but the news he had brought caused a 
long pause in his brother’s sermon. 


CHAPTER XII. 


RAEDURN S HOME-COMINQ. 

He is a man both lo\dng and severe, 
A tender heart, a will intlexible. 


Longfellow 


Luke Raedurn liad been lccturing in one of tlie large mann- 
facturing towms. It was tlic hottcst part of a sultry day in 
Jnnc. Hc was rctuniing home, and sat in a broiling third- 
class carriage reading a ]japcr. Apparently what he read was 
thc rcvcrse of gratifying, for thcre was a look of annoyance on 
liis nsually screne face; he was displcased witli thc rcport of 
his lecturc givcn in thc local papers, it was calculated to mis- 
lcad verv nreatlv. 
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Other matters, too, 'were harassing him jiist then, aiicl he 
was, moreover, paying the penalty of his two ycars’ eampaign, 
in which his almost snperhiiman excrtions and the pnvations 
hc had Yoluntarily endured had told sevcrcly iipon liis hcalth. 
Possesscd of a singularly wcll-rcgulated mind, and having in 
an unusual degTce the incstimable gift of common-sensc, he 
ncverthcless often failed to use it in his personal aftairs. Ile 
had no idea of sparing himself, no idea of husbanding his 
strength; this was indeed great, but he treated himself as if it 
wcre inexhaustible. Thc months of trouble had turned his 
hair quite white; he was now a more noticcable-looking man 
than ever. 

Not unfrequeutly he made friends with the men with whom 
he travelled; he was always studying life from the working- 
man’s point of view, and there was such a charm in his genial 
manner and ready sj^mpathy that he invariably suceceded iii 


drawing people 


out. 


Bufc on this day he was not in thc 
humour for it; instead, he thought over the abusive artiele 
and the mangled report in thc Longstajf Merciiry^ and debated 
within himself whether it were worth an action for libel. His 
love of fighting said yes, his common-sense said no ; and iii the 
end common-sense won the day, but left him doubly deprcssed. 
He moved to the shady side of the carriage and lookcd out of 
the wiudow. He was a great lover of Nature, and Nature was 
looking her loveliest just then. The trees, in all the freshness 
of early June, lifted their foliage to the bluest of skies, the 
meadows were golden with buttercups, the cattle grazed peace- 
fully, the hay-fields waved unmown in the soft summer air, 
which, though sparing no breath for the hot and dusty tra- 
vellers, was yet strong enough to sweep over the tall grasses 
in long, undulating waves that made them shimmcr in the 
sunlight. 

O • 

Ilaeburn’s face grew serene once more; he had a very quick 
pcrception of the beautiful. Presently he retired again behind 
a ncwspaper, this time the Daily Review^ and again his brow 
grew stern, for there was bad news from the seat of war; he 
read the account of a great battle, read the numbers of his 
slain countrymen, and of thosc who had fallen on the enemy’s 
side. It was an unrighteous war, and his Iieart burnt within 
hiin at the thought of the inhuman havoc thus caused by a 
false ambition. Again, as if he were fated that day to be 
confrontcd with the dark sidc of life, the papers gave a long 
account of a discovcry made in somc charity school, whcre 
young children had beeii hideously ill-treated. Pvaeburn, who 
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was the inost fathcrly of men, could hardly restrain the ex- 
prcssion of his righteoiis iiidignation. All this mismanagernent, 
tliis recklcss 'wastc of lifc, this shameful cruelty, 'was going on 
in "what yas callcd ‘ Free England.’ Aiid here \vas he, a 
middlc-agcd man, and time was passing on with frightful 
rapidity, and, though he had ncvcr lost an opportunity of 
lifting up liis voice against oppression, how little had lie 
actually accomplished ! 

‘ So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to bc 1 * 

That was the burden of tlie unuttured ciy which fillcd his 
wliole being. That was the point whcre his atheism ofteu 
brought him to a noble despair. But far from prompting him 
to repcat the raaxim—‘ Let us cat and drink, for to-morrow we 
dic 1 ’ it spiirrcd liim on rathcr to a sort of ficry energy, neyer 
satisfied with w’hat it had accomplishcd. Neither the dis- 
satisfaction, hoAvever, nor even tlie dcspair evcr raade him feel 
the need of any power above man. On thc contraiy, the un- 
accountable mystery of paiii and evil was liis strongest argu- 
ment against the cxistence of a God. Upon that rock he liad 
foundercd as a mcrc boy, and no argument had cver bccii able 
to reconyince him. Impatience of present ill had in this, as in 
many other cases, proved the bane of his life. 

He would write aiid speak about thcse cases of injustice, hc 
would hold thera up to tlie obloquy thcy so richly deservcd. 

Scathing scntcnces alrcady took shapc in his brain, but 
dceper iiivestigation would be necessary bcforc he could w’rite 
anvthing. In tho mcaiitimc to cool himself, to bring himself 

fc/ O ' o 

into a judicial framc of miiid, he took a Hcbrew’ book from his 
bag, and spcnt the rest of the journey in liard study. 

Harassed, and tired, and out of spirits as hc w’as, he 
neverthcless fclt a ccrtaiii pleasurable seiisatioii as hc left 
St. Pancra.s, dnving homeward through the liot crow’ded strects. 
Erica w’ould be w’aiting for him at home, and lie had a com- 
paratively lcisure afternoon. Thcre was the mceting on the 
Opium Trade at cight, hut hc might takc hcr for a turn in one 
of thc parks beforchand. She had ahvays becn a companion 
to him since her veiy babyhood, but now’ lie was ablc to cnjoy 
ber companionsliip cveii more thaii iii the oldcn times. Her 
kccn intellect, her ready sympathy, hcr engerness to leam, 
made lier the perfection of a disciple, w’hile not unnaturally be 
dclightcd in tracing tho many similarities of character between 
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himself aud his child. Then, too, in his hard, argumentative, 
fighting life it 'vvas an unspeakable relief to be able to retire 
eveiy now and theii into a honie whicli no outer stonus could 
shake or disturb. Fond as he was of his sister, Mrs. Craigie, 
and Tom, they constituted rather the innermost circle of his 
fricnd and followers; it was Erica 'who made the llome^ though 
the others shared tlie house. It was to Erica’s pure childlike 
devotion that he invariably turned for comfort. 

cab at the comer of Guilford Square, he 


Dismissiug the 


up 
usual. 


at tlie 


But 


thinking 


walked down the dreaiy little passage, lookiug 
window to see if she were watching for him as 
to-day there was no expectant face; he recollected, however, 
that it was Thursday, always a busy day with them. 

Hc opened the door witli his latch-key and went in ; still 
there was no soimd in the house; he half-paused for an instant, 

tliat he should certainly hear quick footsteps, the 
opening of a door, some sign of welcome, but all was as silent 
as death. Half-angry with himself for 
expectant of that loving watch as to be seriously appreheusive 
at its absence, he hastily put down his bag and walked into the 
sitting-room, his calm exterior belying a nameless fear at his 
heart. 

What the French call expressively a ^ serrement de coeitr^ 
seized him when he saw that Erica was indeed at home, but 
that she was Iving on the couch. She did not even spring up 


having 


grown 


so 


to greet him. 

‘ Is anything the matter, dear % Are you ill 1 ’ he asked, 
hurriedly crossing the little room. 

‘ Oh, have you not seen Aunt Jean ? she was going to meet 
you at St. Pancras,’ said Erica, her heart failing her a little at 
the prospect at telling her own bad news. But the exceeding 
anxiety of her father’s face helped her to rise to the occasion. 
She laughed, and the laugh was natural enough to reassure 
him. „ 


‘ It is nothing so very dreadful, and all this time 3’ou have 
never even given me a kiss, father.’ She drew down the grand- 
looking white head, and pressed her fair face to his. He sat 
down beside her. 

‘ Tell me, dear, what is wrong with you,’ he repeated. 

‘ Well, I felt rather out of order, and the}" said I ought to 
see some one, aud it secms that my tiresome spine is getting 
crooked, and the long and the short of it is that Mr. Doctor 
Osmond says I shall get quite well again if I’m careful; but’ 
she added, lightly, yet with the gentleness of one who thinks 
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mcrely of the hearer’s point of view,—‘ I shall have to be a 

passive verb for a year, and you ^vill have to bc my ‘^Very strung 

man Kwasind.”^ 

vcarT he exclaimed, in dismav. 

^ • %/ 

‘ Brian lialf gavc me hope that it might not be so long,’ said 
Erica, ‘ if l’m very good and careful, and of coursc I sliall be 
botli. I am ouly sorry becausc it will malcc me vcry useless. 
I did liope I should never have becn a burden on you again, 
fathcr.’ 

‘ Don’t talk of such a thing, my littlc son Erîc,’ he said, very 
tendcrly. ‘ Wlio should take care of you if not your own 
father. Besides, if you never wrotc anotlier line for mc, you 
would hclp me by just bcing yourself. A burden !’ 

‘ Well, Fvc made you look as grave as half-a-dozen law- 
suits ! ’ said Erica, pretcndiug to stroke the lincs of care from 
his forehcad. ‘ Bve had tlie morning to ruminate ovcr the 
prospcct, and rcally now that you know, it is not so vcry 
dreadful. A ycar will soon pass.* 

‘ I look to you, Eric,’ said her fathcr. ‘ To show the world 
that we sccularists know how to bcar paiu. You won’t waste 
thc ycar, if you can do it.’ 

IJcr face lighted up. 

‘ It was likc you to think of that!’ she said, Hliat would 
indccd be worth doing.’ 

Still, do what slic would, Erica could not talk him hack to 
cheerfulncss. IJc was terribly distrcsscd at her ncws, and more 
so when lie found tiiat she was suflcring a good deal. He 
thought with a pang of the diff’crcnce of the reality to his 
expectations. No walk for thera in the park that evening, nor 
probably for many years to corae ! Yet he was ignorant of 
these mattcrs, pcrhaps he cxaggerated the danger or thc dura- 
tion ; he would go across and sce Brian Osmond at oncc! 

Lcft once more to lierself, tlie colour dicd out of Erica’s 
chceks ; slie lay thcre pale and still, but her fl\cc was alraost 
rigid with rcsoluteness. 

‘ I am not going to give way ! ’ she thought to lierself. ‘ I 
won’t slied a siugic tear. Tcars are wastcful luxurics, bad for body 
and mind. And yet— yet — oh, it is hard just when I wantcd to 
hclp flitlicr most ! Jiist whcn I wanted to kcep hiin from being 
worricd. And a whole vear 1 IIow shall 1 bear it, wlien evcn 
six hours has sccracd half a lifc-time! This is wliat Thekla 
would call a cross, but I only call it my horrid, stupid, idiotie 
old spine ! Well, I raust try to show tlicin that Luke Baeburn’s 
daughtcr knows how to bear pain ; I must be patient, however 
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much I boil over in private, Yet is it honest, I wonder, to 
keep a patient oiitside, while inside yoii are all one big grumble? 
îlather Pharisaical—outside of the cup and platter ; biit it is all 
1 shall bc able to do, I’m sure. That is where ]\lr. Osmond’s 
Christianity wonld come in; I do believe that goes right 
through his life, privatest thoughts and all. Odd, that a 
dclusion should have such power, and over such a man ! There 
is Sir Michael Cunningham, too, one of the greatest and best 
mcn in England, yet a Christian I Great intellects and much 
study, and still they remain Christians—Tis extraordinary. 
l)Ut a Christian would have the advantage over me in a case 
like this. First of all, I suppose, they would feel that thoy 
could scrve their God as well on their backs as upright, while all 
the help I shall be able to give the cause is dreadfully indirect 
and problematical. Then ccrtainly they would feel that they 
might be getting ready for the next world where all wrong is, 
they believe, to be set right, while I am only terribly hindered 
in getting ready for this world,—a whole year without the 
chance of a lecture 1 And then they have all kinds of nice 
theories about pain, discipline, and that sort of thing, which no 
doubt make it more bearable, wdiile to me it is just the one un- 
mitigated evil. But oh ! they don’t know what pain means! for 
there is no death to them—no endless separation. What a delu- 
sion it is 1 they ought to be happy enough. Oh, mother! mother !’ 

After all, what she really di'eaded in her enforced pause w^as 
the leisure for thought. She had plunged into work of all kinds, 
had half-killed herself wdth work, had tried to hold her despair 
at arms’ length. But now there w'as no help for it. She must 
rest, and the thoughts must come. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


LOSING ONE FRIEND TO GAIN ANOTHER. 

For toleration had its griefs, 

And charity its trial. 


'W’niTTIER 


‘Well, Osmoiid, you got into hot water a few years ago for 
defending Raeburn in public, and by this time you wdll find it 
not inercly hot, but up to boiling point. The fellow is more 
notorious than ever.’ 

The speaker w^as one of Cliarles Osmond’s college friends, 
a certain Mr. Roberts, w^ho had been abroad for a good maoy 
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years, but, having returned on account of his health, had for a 
few months been acting as cnratc to his friend. 

‘ A man who works as indefatigably as i\Ir. Kaebum has done 
can hardly avoid bcing noticed,’ rcplied Charles Osmond. 

‘ Yoii speak as if yon admired the fellow !’ 

‘There is a great deal to admire in Mr. lîacburn. irowever 
greatly mistaken hc is, there is no doiibt that he is a bravc man, 
and an honest.’ 

‘ You can speak in such a way of a man who makes his living 
by speaking aiul writing against God V 

‘ I ho])e I can speak thc truth of cvcry man, whcther his 
crecd aaTccs with mine or not.’ 

‘A man who grows ricli on blasplicmy I wlio sows poison 
among thc pcople and rcaps tlie liarvcst!’ exclainicd Mr. Koberts. 

‘ That lic teaches fearful error, I qnitc allow,^ said Charles 
Osinond, ‘but it is the grosscst injustice to say that he does it 
for gain. His athcisni brought him to thc vcry brink of 
starvation some 3’ears ago. I^A'cn now, he is so crippled by the 
endless litigation he has Iiad that hc lives in absolute penur}".’ 

‘liut that lcttcr 3’ou scnt to the Chiirch Chroiiicle was so 
uncalled for, 3^011 put the comparison so bi*oadly.’ 

‘ I put it in plain English,’ said Charles Osmond, ‘I merely 
said, as I think, that he puts man^^ of iis to shame b^^ his great 
devotion. The lettcr was a re})ly to a vcry unfair article about 
the Rilchcster riotj it was absolutcl^^ ncccssary that sonie one 
should speak. I tcll 3^011, Robcrts, if you knew the man, you 
could not speak so bittcrly of him. It is not tnie that he leads 
a sclfish, eas3"-going life ] he has spent thousands and thousands 
of pounds in the defence of his causc. I don’t bclicve there is a 

ing life. It may be 
very uncomfortable news for us, but we’ve no right to shut our 
ears to it. I wish that man could stir up an honest scnse of 
shame in every sleep^^ Christian in the conntry. I belicve 
that, indeed, to bc his rightful mission. Racburn is a grand 
tcxt for a sermon which the nation sorel^^ needs. ‘‘Ilcrc is a 
man who spends his whole strength in propagating his so-callcd 
gos})el of atheism. Do you sj^end your wholc strcngth in 
spreading thc gos])el of Christ? Ilere is a man, willing to leavc 
his home, willing to live without one single luxury, denying 
himsclf all that is not nccessaiy to actual health. Ilavc 3^011 
ever denicd 3’oursclf aiything I Ilcre is a man who s])cnds his 
whole living—all that hc has—on what he bclicves to bo the 
truth. AVhat mcagre tithe do 3’ou bestow iipon the rcligion of 
which 3’ou speak so much ? Merc is a man who dares to stand 


man in Englaiid who has led a more sclf-den^’ 
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up alone in defence of what he holds tnie, a nian who never 
öinches. How far are jow brave in the dcfence of your faith 1 
Do you never keep a prudent silence 1 Do you never howl with 
the wolvcs?^’’ 

‘ Thank lieaven you are not iii the pulpit!’ ejaculated Mr. 

Ivüberts. 

‘ 1 wish those words could bc scnt through the lengdh and 
breadth of the land/ said Charles Osmond. 

‘No doubt !Mr. Eaeburn would thank you/ said his friend, 
with a shai’p-edged sinile. ‘ It would be a nice little advertise- 
mcnt for him. ^Vhy, from a Church of England parson it 
would make his fortune ! ^ly dear Osmond, you are the best 
fcllow in the world, but don’t you see that you are plapng into 
the cnemy’s hands.’ 

‘ I am tiying to speak the words that God has given me to 
spcak,^ said Charles Osmond, ‘ The residt I can well trust to 
Him. An uncomfortable tnith will never be popular. The 
words of our Lord Himself wcre not popular; but they sank 
into men’s hearts and boi’e fruit, though he was put to death 
as a blasphemer and a revolutionary.’ 

‘ Well, at least then, if you must take up the cudgels iu his 
defence, do not dishonour the clerical profession by personal ac- 
quaintance with the man. I hear that he has been seen 
actually in your hoiise, that you are even intimate with his 
familv.’ 

‘ lioberts, I did’nt think our beliefs were so very diôerent, 
iu fact, I uscd to thiuk we were ncarcr to each other on these 
poiiits than most mcn. Surely we both own the universal 
Fathcrhood of God 1 ’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’ said !Mr. Roberts, quickly. 

And owning that, we cannot help owning the imiversal 
brothcrhood of men. Why should you then cut yourself otf 
fr(;m your brother, Luke Iiaeburn ? ’ 

‘ Hc’s no brother of mine ! ’ said Mr. Roberts, in a tone of 




disgust. 

Charles Osmond smilcd. 

‘ Wc do not choose our brothcrs, we have no voice in tlio 
growth of thc family. Tliere they arc.’ 

‘ But thc man says thcre is no God ! ’ 

‘ Excuse me, hc has never said that. What ho says is, that 
the word God convevs no meaiiing to him. If vou think that 
the best way to show yoiir belief in the All-Father and your 
love to all His children lies in rcfusing so much as to touch 
those who dou’t know Ilim, you are of eourse justified in 
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sluiiining every atheist or agnostic in thc vrorld. But I do not 
tliink that the bcst waj. It was not Christ’s wa}". Thercfoi’e 
I hail evciy possible opportunity of mccting ]\Ir. Baeburn or 
his colleagues, try to find all the points we have in common, 
tiy as far as possible to mcet tlicm on thcir own ground.’ 

‘ And the result will be that pcoplc will call you an athcist 
yoursclf 1 ’ brokc in ^lr. lîoberts. 

‘ Tliat would not greatly mattcr/ said Charlcs Osmond. ‘ It 
would bc a merc sting for thc moment. It is not what mcn 
call us that we have to consider, but how wc are fulfilling the 
work God has given us to do.’ 


‘ ’Pon my life, it makcs mc feel sick to hear you talk like 
this about that miscrable Bacburn 1 ’ exclaimcd Mr. Roberts, 
hotly. ‘ I tcll you, Osmond, that you are ruining your rcputa- 
tion, losing all cliance of preferment, just because of tliis 
mistaken zcal. It makcs me furious to think that such a man 
as you should sufîcr for such a crcaturc as Racburn.’ 

‘ Have you forgotten tliat such creatures as you and I and 
Luke Raebum had such a Saviour as Jcsus Christ? Come 
Roberts, in vour licart vou know vou acrree with me. If onc is 

/V t/ c/ 

indccd our Fathcr, thcn indccd avc are all bretliren.’ 

‘Ido not hold with voul’ retorted ]\Ir. Robcrts, thc more 
angrily bccausc he had really hopcd to convince his fricnd. ‘ I 
wouldn’t sit in thc same room with the fellow, if ^mu olfcrcd inc 
tlie richcst living in England 1 I wouldn’t sliake hands witli 
him to be made an archbishop 1 I woxddii’t touch himwith a 
pair of tongs 1 ’ 

‘ Evcn less charitablc than St. Dunstan to the dc\il,’said 
Charles Osmond, smiling a little but sadly. ‘ Exccpt in that 
old lcgend, howevcr, I don’t think Christianity ever mentions 
tongs. If you can’t love your enemics, and pray for thcm, and 
hold out a brotlierly hand to them, pcrhaps it were indccd 
bcttcrto hold aloof and keepas quiet as you can.’ 

‘ It is clearly impossiblc for us to work togethcr any longcr, 
Osmond,’ said ]\fr. Robcrts, rising. ‘ I am sony tliat such a 
causc shoidd separate us, but if you will persist in visiting an 
outcast of socicty, a profcsscd athcist, thc most bitter cncmy of 
onr church, I cannot allow my namc to be associated with 
yours,—it is impossiblc tliat I should hold oIHce under you.’ 

►So thc two fricnds partcd. 

Gharles Osmond was Iiiiman, and almost incvitably a sort of 
rcaction bcgan in his mind the instant hc was alone, He had 
lost onc of his bcst friends, hc kncw as wcll as possiblc that 


they could never be on thc samc footing as bcfore. 


IIc had 
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moreover, lost in him avaliiable eo-worker. Then, too, it was 
triie enongh that his defence of Kaeburn wasbringing him into 
great disfavonr with the religious woiid, and he was a sensitive 
and natnrally a proud man, who fonnd blame, and reproach, 
and contcmptiious disapproval very hard to bear. Years of 
hard fighting, years of patient imitation of Christ had wonder- 
fully ennobled him; bnt he had not yet attained to the sublime 
humility which, being free from all thought of self, cares nothing, 
scarcely even pauses to think of the workbs judgmeiit, too ab- 
sorbed in the work of the Highest to have lcisure for thought 
of the lowest, too full of love for the race to have love to spare 
for self. To this ideal he was strne'gliug, but he had not vet 

~ o O / 4 / 

reached it, and the thought of his own reputation, his own 
feelings, woiild creepin. He was not a selfishly ambitious man, 
bnt every one who is conscions of ability, every one who feels 
within him energies lying fallow for want of opportnnity, mnst 
be ambitions for a larger sphere of work. Just as he was be- 
ginning to dare to allow himself the hope of some change in his 
work, somc wider field, just as hc was growing snre enough of 
himself to dare to accept any grcatcr work which might have 
been oftered to him, he must, by briiiging himself into evil repute, 
lose every chance of preferment. And for what 1 For attempting 
to obtain a jnst judgment for the enemyof his faith; for holding 
out a brotherly haud to a man who might very probably not 
care to take it; for consorting with those who woidd at bcst 

Was this worth all it wonld 
cost 1 Could the excecdingly problcmatical gain make up for 
the absolutely certain loss. 

He took up the day^s newspapcr. His eye was at once 
attracted to a paragraph headed, ‘ Mr. Kaebum at Longstaff.’ 
The report, sent from the same source as the report in the 
Lonfjstaff Mercury^ which had so greatly displeased Baeburn 
that morning, struck Charles Osmoud in a most unfavourable 
light. Tlds bitter opponent of Christianity, this unsparing 
deiiouncer of all that he held most sacred, ihi& was the man 
for whom he was sacrificing friendship, reputation, advance- 


regard him as an amiable fanatic. 


ment. 


A feeling of absolute disîrnst rose within him. 


For a 


momcut the thought came, ‘ I can’t have any more to do with 
thc man.’ 

But he was too honest not to detcct almost at once his own 
riiarisaical, un-Christlike spirit. 

‘ Look not every mau on his owii things, bnt every man also 
on the things of others. Let this mind be iu you whieh was 
also in Christ Jesus.’ 
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IIo liad becD sclfislily consiiltiiig his own liappiness, his ovra 
ease. Worse still, he, of all mcn in the world, had darcd to 
set Inmsclf np as too virtuons forsootli to have anytliing to do 
witli an atheist. Was tliat thc mind 'wlncli was in Christ? 
Was 11 c a strait-laccd, scif-riglitcous Phariscc, too goud, too 
rciigious to have anytlnng to say to tlmsc ^vho disagrccd with 
Hiin ? Did He not livc and die for those who wcrc yct cncmics 
to Ood 1 Was not the work of rcconciliation thc work Ile caine 
fui ? Did lie calculatc the loss to Hiinself, tlie risk of failure? 
Ah, no, those who would imitate God must first give as a frcc 
gift, without thonght of self, pcrfcct love to all, pcrfect justice 
tlirough tliat love, or else they are not likc thc Fathcr wlio 
‘ maketh His sun to shine on tlic cvil and the good, and sendctli 
rain on tlic just and on the unjust.’ 

Charles Osmond paced to and fro, tlic look of trouhle 
gradually passing froin liis facc. Presently hc paused bcside 
thc open window; it looked upon the littlc back gardcn, a tiny 
strip of ground indccd, but just now briglit with sunslnue and 
fresh with the beauty of carly summcr. Thc sunslnne scemcd 
to steal into liis heart as lie praycd. 

‘ All-Fatlier, drivc out my sclfish cowardice, my self-rigliteous 
eonceit. Givc mc Thy spirit of perfcct lovc to all, give mcThy 


pure 


liatred of sin. 


Mclt 


my 


coldncss witli '^l'hv burning 

c o 


charity, and if it bc possiblc makc me fit to be Lnke Ilacburn’s 
fricnd.^ 

Wliile hc still stood by thc window avisitorwas announced. 
He had becn too much absorl)cd to catch tlie namc, but it 
sccmed tlic most natural thing tlmt on turning round he 
should find Inmsclf facc to facc with tho prophet of athcism. 

Thcrc lic stood, a splcndid spccinicn of Immanity; cvcry 
linc in his ruggcd Scottish facc bes])okc a charactcr of extra- 
ordinary force, but tlie eyes whicii in public Charles Osmond 
had sccn flasliing with the firc of thc man’s entlnisiasm, or 
glcaming with a cold mctallic light whicli indicatcd exactly 
his stccly endurance of ill-trcatment, wcre now softcned and 
deciicncd by sadness. His heart went out to liiin. Alrendy 
he lovcd the man, only liithcrto tlic world’s opinions had crejit 
into his hcartbctween each meeting, and liad paralysed thefrce 
God-likc lovc. Put it was to do so no longcr. That aftcrnoon 

O 

hc had dcalt it a final blow, thcre was no morc any room for 
it to rcar its fair-speaking form, no longer should its veilcd 
selfishncss, its so-callcd virtuous indignation turn hiin into a 
Pharisaical judge. 


Ile ^•eceived him with a hand-shake whicli conveyed to 
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Kaebura mucli of the warmth, tlic reality, the fricndliness of 
the man. He had always liked Charles Osmond, but he had 
gcnerally met him either in piiblic, or when he was harassed 
aud pre-occupied. Now, ^vhen he was at leisure, whcn, too, 
he was in great trouble, he instinctively perceived that Osmond 
had in a rare degree the broad-hearted sympathy which he was 
just now in need of. From that miniite a life-long friendship 
sprang up betwcen the two meii. 

‘ I came rcally to sec your son,’ said Haebura, ‘but they 
tell me he is out. I wish to know the whole triith about 
Erica.’ 

It was not his way to speak vciy much where he fclt deeply, 
but Charles Osmond could detect all the deep anxiety, the half- 
indulged hope which lay hiddeii behind thc strong reserved 
exterior. He had heard enough of the case to be able to satisfy 
him, to assure him that thcre was no danger, that all must be 
left to time and patiencc and careful observance of the doctor’s 
regulations. Raeburn sighed with relief at the repeated as- 
surance that there was no danger, that rccovery was only a 
question of time. Death had so recently visited his home 
that a grisly fear had taken possession of his heart. Once 
free of that, he could speak almost chcerfiilly of the lesser 
evil. 

^ It will be a great trial to her, such absolute imprison- 
ment; she is ncA^er happy uidess she is hard at work. But 
she is brave and stron<2:-willed. Will vou look in and see her 

W i/ 

when vou can ] ’ 

€/ 

^ Certainly,’said Charlcs Osmond. ^We must do our best 
to kcep iip her spirits.’ 

‘ Ycs, hickily she is a great readcr, otherwise siich a long 
rest would be intolerable, 1 shoiild fancy.^ 

^ You do not object to my coming to scc her ] ’ said Charles 
Osmond, looking full into his companion’s cyes. ‘You know 
that we disciiss religious questions pi’Ctty freely.’ 

^ Beligious qiicstions always arc frecly discussed in my 
house,’ said Raeburn. ‘ It mûU bc thc grcatest advantage to 
her to have to turn things well over in her mind. Besides, we 
always makc a point of studying our adversaries’ case even 
more closely than our own, aud, if she has a chancc of doing 
it persoiially as wcll as through books, all thc better.’ 

O* 

Ö 

as that she should see rcason to change her present views % 
Supposing, if you can suppose anything so unlikely, she should 
ever in fiiture years come to bclieve in Cliristianity H** 



But sup})osing that such an uulikely thin 
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Racbiini sniilcd, not qiiitc plcasantly. 

^ It is as you say such a vcry rcinotc contingcncy Ile 
pauscd, grew grave, tlien continued witliall hisnative nobility: 
‘ Yet l likc you thc bcttcr for having bronglit forward such 
an idca, improbable as I hopc it may bc considered. I feel vcry 
sure of Erica. She has thought a great dcal, she has had 
every possible advantagc. ^Ve never tcach on authority ; she 
has bcen lcft perfectl}" frce and has lcarned to weigh evidcncca 
and ]jrobabilities, not to bc lcd astray by any emotional fancics, 
but to bc guided by reason. She lias always hcard both sidcs 
of the case; she has livcd as it werc in an atmosphcre of 
debate, and has becn, and of course always will bc, quitc frce 
to form licr own opinion on every subject. It is not for nothing 
that we call oiirsclvcs Frccthinkers. Absolute freedom of 
thought and speech is part of our crecd, So far from objccting 
to your liolding frce discussions with my daughter, I shall be 
positively grateful to you, and particularly just now. I fancy 
Erica has inheritcd cnough of my nature to cnjoy nothing 
bcttcr than a little opposition.’ 

‘ I know you arc a born fighter,’ said Cliarlcs Osmond. ‘ We 
sympathise with each othcr in that. And, ncxt to the bliss 
of a hard-won victory I placc the satisfaction of bcing wcll 
conquercd.’ 

Racburn laughed. 


‘ 1 am glad we think alikc therc. Pcoidc arc vcry fond of 
describing me as a big bull-dog, but if they would think a little 
they would scc that the love of overcoming obstacles is dccply 
rooted in thc heart of cvcrv truc man. AVhat is the meaiiing 
of our English lovc of ficld sports ? AVliat the explanation of 
the mania for Al])ine climbing ! It is no dcspicable craving 
for distinction, it is thc innate love of fighting, struggling, and 
conqucring 




‘ Well, thcre are many obstaclcs which we can struggle to 
remove, side by side,’ said Charles Osmond. ‘ Wc should bo 
like one man, I fancy, on the qucstion of the opium trade, for 
instance.’ 

In a fcw vigorous words Racburn dcnounccd this monstrous 

national sin.’ 

‘Are you going to the mceting to-night?’ he addcd, aftcr a 
])ause. 

‘ Yes, I had tliought of it. Lct us go togcther. Shall you 

sjjcalv ? ’ 

‘ Not to-night,’ said Racburn, a smile flickering about his 
usually^tern lips. ‘The Right Rcvcrcnd Fathcr, Ac., Ac., wlio 
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g that “ Mr. 

Ilaeburn would now address tho meeting.” No, this is not the 
time or place for me. So prejiidiced are people that the mere 
connexiou of niy name with the question would probably do 
more harm than good. I should like, I confess, to get up with- 
out introduction, to speak not from the platform but from 
among the audience incognito. But that is impossible for a 
man wdio has the misfortune to be five inches above the average 
height, and whose w^hite hair has become a proverb, since somo 
one made the unfortunate remark, repeated in a hundred news- 
papers, that the “ hoary head was only a crowm of glory w’hen 
found iu the way of righteousness.”’ 

Chaides Osmond could not help laughing. 

‘ The worst of these ne^vspaper days is that one never can 
make an end of anything. That remark has been made to me 
since at several meetings. At the last, I told the speaker that 
I was so tired of comments on my personal appearance that I 
should soon have to resort either to the dyer or the wig-maker. 
But here am I wasting your time and my own, and forgetting 
the poor little maid at home. Good-bye. ril call in passing, 
then, at a quarter to eight. Tom Craigie will probably be with 
me, he is very rabid on the subject’ 

* Craigie and I are quite old friends,’ said Charles Osmond. 
And then, as on the preceding night he had stood at the 
door while Erica crossed the square, so now involuntarily his 
eyes followed Baeburn. In his very walk the character of 
the man was indicatod :—firm, steady, imperturbable, straight- 
forward. 


!3 to occupy the chair, might object to announcin 


CHAPTER XIV. 

CIIARLES OSMOND SPEAKS HIS MIND. 

Fiat justitia ruat coelum. 

Proverh, 

Justice,—the miracle worker amongst men. 

JoiiN BiiioHT (July 14, 1868.) 

TnoüGiiT you Avere nevér coming to see me,’ said Erica, 
putting dowm a newspaper and looking up wdth eager wmlcome 
at Charles Osmond, who had just been announced. 

‘ It has not been for want of will,’ he replied, sitti^g dowTi 
near her couch, ‘ but I have been overwdielmed wdth w'ork the 

6 
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last few days. How are you getting on 1 I am glad you don^t 
altogether refuse to see your propliet of evil.^ 

‘ It wonld have becn worsc if 3’ou hadn’t spoken/ she said, 
in thc tone of one tiying liard to makc thc best of things. ‘ I 
was rathcr rash tliough to say that I should likc my whecls to 
run down ; I didn’t know how terrible it is to be still. One 
does so grudgc all thc iost time.^ 


‘ l>ut vou will not let this be lost time—you will read’ 

t/ «/ 

‘ Oh, ycs, happily I can do that. And Mrs. McNaughton is 

gy lcssons, and dcar old Profcssor 
(îosse has promised to come and teach me whenevcr he can. 
lle is so dcvoted to fathcr, yoii kuow, I think lie would do any- 
thing for me just because I am his child. It is a comfort that 
fathcr lias so many real good fricnds. What I do so hate thoiigh 
is the thought of having to be a passive verb for so long. 
You’vc no idea how aggi’avating it is to lie here and listcn to 
all that is going on, to hear of grcat meetings and not to bc able 
to go, to hcar of work to be donc and not to be ablc to do it. 


going to give mc pli^’siolo 


And I suppose one notices little things more when one is ill, for 
just to lie still and watch our clumsy little scrvant lay thc tablc 
for dinncr, clattering down the knives and forks and tossing 
down the plates, makes me actually cross ! And then they let 
the room gct so iintidy ; just look at that stack of books for 
rcviewing, and that chaos of papers in the corner ! If I could 
but gct up for just fivc minutes, I shouldn’t mind.^ 

‘ Poor child,’ said Charles Osmond, ' this comes very liard on 
yon.’ 

‘ I know Pm grumbling dreadfully, bnt if you knew how 
horrid it is to be cut ofF from everything 1 And, of course, it 
happens that another controversy is beginning about that 
Longstaff rcport. I havc been reading half-a-dozen of to-day’s 
newspajjcrs, and cach one is worse tlian the last. Look iicrc ! 
Just read that, and try to imagine that it’s 3’our father thcy 
are slanderiug ! Oh, if I could but get up for one minutc and 


stamp !^ 

^ And is this iintrue?’ asked Charles Osmond, when he had 
finished thc account in qucstion. 

‘ Thcrc is just enough triith in it to makc it worsc than a 
direct lie,’ said Erica, hotl^L ‘TlicjMiave quotcd his own words, 
but in a sense in wliich hc ncver mcant them, or they have 
quite disregardcd thc contcxt. If you will givc me those books 
011 the table, I’ll just show }’ou how tlicy have misreprcscntcd 
him by hacking out single sentcnccs, and twistingand distortiiig 
all lic says in public.’ 
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Charles Osmond lookcd at the passages referred to, and saw 
that Erica had not complained without reason. 

‘YeSj that is vcry imfair — shamefully unfair,’ he said. 
Then, after a pausc, he added, abruptly, ‘ Erica, arc you good 
at laimnaiifcs 

O O 

‘ I am very fond of them,’ she said, surpriscd at the suddcn 
turu he had given to the conversation. 

‘ Supposing that Mr, Ilaeburn’s speeches and doings were a 
good deal spoken of iii Europe, as no doubt they are, and that 
a lonö; time aftcr his death one of his snccessors made some 

O 

converts to secularisin in Italy, and wrote in Italian all that he 
could remember of the life aiid words of his late teacher. Tlien 
suppose that the Italian life of rtaeburn was translated iiito 
Chinese, and that hundrcds of years after, a Heathen Chinee 
sat down to read it. His Oriental mind foundit hard to under- 
stand i\Ir. Kaeburn’s thoroughly Western mind; he didiiT see 
anything noble in Mr. Ilaeburn’s character, couldn’t understand 
his mode of thought, read through the life, perhaps studied it 
after a fashion, or believed he did ; then shut it up, and said 
there might possibly have been snch a man, but the proofs were 
very weak, and, even if he had lived, he didn’t think he was 
any great shakes, though the people did make such a fuss about 
him. Would you call tliat Hcatlien Chinee fairE 

Erica could not help smiling, though she saw what he was 
driving at. 

But Charles Osmond felt mucli to keenly to continue in 
Buch a light strain. He was no weak-mindcd, pleasant conver- 
sationalist, but a prophet, who kuew how to speak hard truths 
somctimes. 

‘ Erica,’ he said, almost sternly, ‘ you talk much about 
those who quote your father’s words iinfairly ; but have yon 
ncver misquoted the words of Christl You deny Him and dis- 
believe in Him, yct you have never really studied His life. You 
have rcad the New Testament through a veil of prejudice. 
Mind, I am not saying one word in defence of those so-callcd 
Christians who treat you unfairly or uncharitably; but I do 
sa}^ that, as far as I can see, you are quite as unfair to Christ 
as thcy are to your fathcr. Of course, you may rcply that 
Jesus of Nazereth lived nearly niiieteen hundrcd years ago, 
and that your father is still liviug; that you have many dith- 
ciûties and doubts to combat, while our big<^ts can verify cvery 
fact or quotation with rcgard to i\Ir. Kaeburu with perfect ease 


and certainty. 


That is true enough. 


But the difficulties, if 


houcstly faced, might be surmouiited. You don’t lionestly face 
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tliem ; you say to yoiirsclf, I liave gone into all tbese matters 
carefully, aiid no^v I liavc finally madc up my mind; tlicre is 
an cnd of the matter!” You are natiirally prejudiced against 
Christ; every day yonr prejudiccs will deepen unlessyou strike 
out resolutcly for yourself as a truth seckcr, as ouc who insists 
on always considering all sidcs of tlic qucstion. At prcseut 
you arc absolutely uufair, you will not take the troublc to 
study the lifo of Clirist.’ 

Fcw people like to be told of their faults. Erica could just 
cndurc it from hcr father, but from no oiic clse. Slie was, 
bcsides, too young yct to havc learnt cven the meaning of the 
word humility. Had Cliarlcs Osmond been a few years younger, 
shc would not even havc listencd to him. As it was, he was a 
grey-haired man, whom she loved and revcred ; he was, more- 
over, a gucst. She was vcry angry with him, but she restraincd 
lier anger. 

Hc had watelicd lier attcntivcly while he spoke. She had 
at first only bcen surprised ; then lier anger had becn kindlcd, 
aud she gave him one swift flash from eycs wliicli looked like 
livc coals. Tlien she turncd her face away from liim, so that 
hc could only sce one crimson chcek. There was a pausc after 
he had said his say. Presently, witli a grcat effort, Erica faced 
him once more, and in a manner which would have bcen 
dignified had it not been a triflc too frigid, madc some casual 
remark upon a diflercnt subjcct. Hc saw that to stay longer 
was merc waste of time. 

Whcn the door had closed behind him, Erica’s anger blazed 
up once more. That he should have dared to accuse her of 
unfairness ! That he sliould havc darcd actually to rebuke 
her ! If hc liad given licr a good shakiug, she could not havc 
felt more hurt and ruflled. And then to chose this day of all 
otliers, just when life was so hard to her, just wlien slie was 
coudemned to a long imprisonment. It was simply brutal of 
him ! If any one liad told lier that lie would do such a thing 
shc would not have bclicvcd thcm. He had said nothing of the 
sort to her before, tliough tliey liad known each other so long; 
l»ut, now that she was ill and hclpless and unable to gct away 
from liim, he liad seen fit to conic and lccture lier. Well, lie 
was a parson ! slic might have known that sooncr or latcr tlie 
horrid, tyrannical, priestly sidc of Iiim would show 1 And yct 
she had liked him so much, trusted him so much ! It was 
iiidcscribably bittcr to think that hc was no louger the hero she 
had thought him to l>c. That, aftcr all, hc was not a grand, 
noble, sclf-dcnying nian, but a fault-finding pricst' 
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Shc spent the rest of the afternoon in alternate wrath and 
grief. In the evening Aunt Jean rcad her a somewhat dry 
book wliicli requircd all her attention, and, conscquently, her 


anger cooled for want of thoughts to stinnilate it. 


Hcr father 


did not come in till laté ; but, as he carried her upstairs to 
hed, she told him of Charles Osmond’s iiitcrview. 

‘ I told him you liked a little opposition,^ was his reply. 

‘ I don’t know about opposition, but I didn’t like him, lio 
showed his priestly side.’ 

‘ 1 am sorry,’ replied Raeburn. ‘ For my part I genuinely 
like the man; he seems to me a grand fellow, and I should 
have said not in the least spoilt by his Christianity, for he is 
neither exclusivc, nor narrow-minded, nor opposed to progress. 
Infatuatcd on one point, of course, but a thorough man in spite 
of it.’ 

Lcft once more alone in her little attic-room, Erica bcgan 
to think over things more quietly. So her father had told Idm 
that she liked opposition, and he had dolcd out to her a rebuke 
which was absolntcly unanswerable ! But why unanswerablc ? 
She had bcen too angry to reply at thc time. It was one of 
the few maxims her father had given lier, ‘ When you are 
angry be very slow to speak.’ But she might write an answcr, 
a nice, cold, cutting answer, respcctful, of course, but very 
frigid. She would clcarly demonstrate to him that shc was 
perfcctly fair, and that he, hcr accuser, was unfair. 

And then, quite quictly, she began to turn over 
accusations in her miud. 


the 

Quoting the words of Christ witliout 
regard to the context, twisting their meaning. Ncglccting real 
study of Christ's character and life, Secing all through a veil 
of prejudice, 

She would begin like her fiither with a definition of terms. 
Wliat did he mean by study I What did she mean by study 1 
Well, such searching analysis, for instancc, as she had applied 
to the character of Hamlet, when she had had to get up one 
of Shakcspere’s plays for her examination. She had worked 
very hard at that, had rcally taken cvery one of his spccches 
and soliloquies, and had tried to gatlier his true character from 
thcm as well as from his actions. 

At this point she wandcred away from the suhject a little, 
aud bcgan to wondcr when she should hear the result of the 

O 

examination, and to hope that she miglit get a first. By-and- 
by she canie to lierself with a suddcn and very uncomfortable 
shock. If the sort of work she had given to Hamlet was study, 
had she evcr studicd the character of Christl 
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She had all her life heard what her fathcr had to say 
against Hira, and what a good many well-raeaiiing, biit not 
veiy conviiicing, pcople had to say for IIim. Slie had hcaid a 
few sermons and several lectnres on varions snbjects connected 
v'ith Christ’s religion. She had read fnany books both for and 
against Ilira. She had read tlie Kc'w Testaracnt. But conhl 
she qnite honestly say tliat she had studled the character of 
Christ 1 Had she not been predisposed to tliink her fîither in 
theright'? He wonld not at all approve of that. Had slie 
been a trne Freethinker 1 Had she not taken a good deal to 
bc tmth becanse he said itl If so, she was not a bit raore fair 
than the majority of Christians wlio nevcr took the tronble to 
go into things for thcmsclvcs, and stndy things froin the poiiit 
of view of an ontsider. 


lu the silence and darkness of her little roora 


5 


she began to 

snspect a good many im])leasant and hithcrto nnknown facts 
abont hcrself. 

^ After all, I do believe tliat j\Ir. Osmond was riglit/ she 
confesscd at length. ‘ I ani glad to get back ray bclicf in hini; 
bnt Fve come to a horrid bit of lath and plaster in rayself 
where I thonght it was all good stone.’ 

Shc fcll asleep and drearat of the Heathen Cliinee rcading 
the translation of tlie translation of hcr father’s words, and 

that invented demagogne, Luke 


disbelieving 

O 


altogcther 
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Ilaebnni.’ 

The next day, Charles Osniond, sitting at work in his stndy, 
and feeling more depressed and hopeless than he wonld have 
cared to own even to himself, was ronsed by the amval of a 
little three-cornered note. It ran as follows :— 


‘ Dear Mr. Osmoxd, 

‘ Yon made me fcel very angry yesterday, and sad, 
too, for of course it was a case of “ Et tn, Brnte.” Bnt last 
night I came to the nnpleasant conclusîon that you were qnite 
right, and that I was qnite wrong. To prove to you that I ara 
no longer angry, I am going to ask you a great favonr. 'Will 
you teacli rae Grcekl Yonr parable of the Heathen Cliiiiee 
has set rae thinking. 


‘ Yonrs vcry sincerely, 


‘ Ekica Haedurx.’ 


Charles Osraond felt the tears come to his cyes. The 
straiglitforward simplieity of the letter, the candid avowal of 
having been ‘ qnite wrong,’ an avowal not easy for one of 
Erica’s character to make, touchcd hira inexpressibly. Taking 
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a Greek grammar from his bookshelves, he set off at oiice for 
Giiilford Terrace. 

He fouud Erica looking very v’hite and fragile, and ^vith 
lines of suffering about her mouth ; but, though physically 


wear’S', 

7 


hcr mind seemcd as vigorous as ever. 


She receivcd hi 




good 


with her usual frankness, and with more animation in hcr look 
th an he had seen for some wceks. 

‘ I did think you perfectly horrid yesterday ! ’ slie exclaimcd. 
‘Aiid was miserable, besides, at the prospect of losing one of 
my herocs. You can be very severe.’ 

‘ The infliction of pain is only justified whcn the inflictor is 
certain, or as nearly certain as he can bc, tliat the pain will bc 
productivc ofgood,’ said Charles Osmond. 

‘ I suppose that is the way you account for the origin of 
evil,’ said Erica, thoughtfully. 

‘ Yes,’ replicd Charlcs Osmond, pleascd that she should have 
thought of the subject, ‘that to me seems the only possible 
explanation, otherwise God would be either not perfectly 
or not omnipoten.t. His all-wdsdom enables Him to over-rule 
that pain wdiich He has willed to be the necessary outconic of 
infractions of His order. Pain, yon see, is made into a means 
of helping us to find out where that order has bcen broken, 
and so teaching us to obey it in the long ruiL’ 

‘ But if there is an albpow’erful God, w'ouldn’t it have been 
much better if He had made it impossible for us to go WTong ? ’ 

‘ It w’ould have saved much trouble, iindoubtedly; but do 
you think that which costs us least trouble is generally the 
most w^orth haA'ing ] I know a noble fellow’ wdio has fought 
his w’ay upward through- sins and temptations—you w’ould like 
him, by the way, for he was once an athcist. He is, by virtue 
of all he has passed through, all he hias overcome, one of the 
finest men I have ever knowm.’ 

‘ That is the friend, I suppose, wdiom your son mentioncd 
to me. But I don’t see your argument, for if there was an 
all-pow'crfiil God He could have caiised the man you speak of 
to be as noble and good wdthout passing through pain and 
temptation.’ 

‘ But God does iiot w’ork arbitrarily, but by laws of pro- 
gression. Nor does his omnipotence include the working of 
contradictions. He cannot both cause a thing to be and not 


to be at the same timc. 


If it is a law’ that that which has 


grow'u by struggle and cffort shall be most noble, God wdll not 
arbitrarily rcverse that law’ or truth because the creation ofsin- 
less bciiiirs w'ould involve less trouble.’ 
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‘ It all seems to me so imreal! ’ exclaimed Erica, ‘ It seema 
like talking of tliin air ! ’ 

‘ I expect it does/ said Charles Osmond, trying to realise to 

himself her position. 

Tliere ’was a silence. 

‘ IIow did this man of whom you speak eome to desert onr 
side ? ’ asked Erica. ‘ I siippose, as you say he was one of thc 
finest men you ever knew, l)c must, at least, have had a great 
intellect. How did he begin to think all these uulikely, uureal 
things true V 

‘ Donovan bcgan by seeing the granduer of thc charactcr of 
Christ. He followed his example for many years, calling him- 
self all thc time an atheist; at last he rcalised that in Christ 
wc scc tlic Father.’ 

‘ I am sorr}'’ wc lost him if he is such a nice man,’ was 
Erica’s solc comment. Then turning lier beautifnl eycs on 
Charles Osmond, she said, ‘ I hope my notc did not convey to 
you more then I iutcndcd. I asked you if you would teach mc 
Greek, and I mean to try to study the cliaracter of Clirist; 
but, quite to speak the truth, I don’t rcally want to do it. 
I only do it because I see I have not bccu fair.’ 

‘You do it for thc sakc of being a truth-seeker, thc 
best possible reason.’ 

‘ I thought you woiild think I v;as going to do it becausc I 
hopcd to get something. I tliought one of your strong points 
wtis that people must come in a statc of need and cxpccting to 
be satisficd. I don’t cxpect anything. I am only doing it for 
tlie sakc of honcsty and thoroughness. I don’t expcct any good 
at all.’ 


‘ Is it likely tliat you can cxpect when you know so little 
what is thercl Wliat can you bring better than an honest 
mind to tlie scarch. Erica, if I hadu’t known that yoii wero 
absolutely sincere, I should not have darcd to givc you tho 
pain I gavc you yestcrday. It was my tnist in your pcrfect 
sincerity which brought you that strong accusation. Even 
tlien it was a sore piece of work.' 

‘ Did you miiid it a littlc? ’ cxclaimcd Erica. But dircctly 
she had spoken, shc felt that thc qucstion was absurd, for slio 
saw a look in Charles Osmond’s cycs thatmadc thc word ‘littlc’ 
a mockery. 

‘ Wliat makcs tliat man so loving?’ shc thouglit to licrsclf. 
‘He reminded me almost of father, yet I am no cliild of liis. I 
am opposed to all tliat he teaclies. I havc spoken my mind out 
to him in a way wliich must sometimcs have paincd hiin. Yct 
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lie cares fo'. me so miicli that it pained him exceedingly to givo 
me ]iain yesterday ! ’ 

11 is character piizzlcd hei\ The loYing breath, the stern 

condemnation of whatever was not absolntely true, the dis- 
regard of what thc workl said, the hatred of shams, and most 
pnzzling 'yî all, the often apparcnt strnggle with Inmself, the 
nnceasing effort to conqner liis cliief fault. Yet this noble, 
honest, intellectnal maii was labouring under a great delusion, 
n dclusion which somehow gave him an extraordinaiy power of 


loviug 1 


Ah 


no 


I 


it could not be his Christianity, though. 


which made him loving, for whcrc not most Chiistians hard and 
bitter and narrow-mindcd ] 

‘ 1 wish,’ she said, abruptly, ‘you would tell me what makcs 
you willing to be friends with us. I know well enongh that the 
Churcli Chronicle has been punishing you for your defence of 
my father, and that there must be a thonsand disagreeables to 
enconnter in your own set jnst because you visit ns. Why do 
yon come^’ 

‘ Becaiise I care for you very mnch.’ 

‘But you care, too, perhaps, for other people who will 
probably cut you for flying in the face of society and visiting 
social ontcasts.’ 

‘ I don’t think I can explain it to you yet,’ he rcplîed. 
‘You would only tell me, as yoii told me once before, that I 
was talking riddles to you. Wheii you have rcad your Greek 
Testament and realîy stndied the life of Clirist, I think you 
will understand. In the meantime, St. Paul, I think, answers 
your question better than I could, but you wonldn’t understand 
even his words, I fancy. Thcre they are in the Greek,’—he 
opened a Testament and showed her a passage. ‘ I believe you 
would think the English almost as great gibberish as this looks to 
you in its unknown characters.’ 

‘ Do you advise eveiy one to learn Greek ] ’ 

^ No : many have neither time nor ability, and those who 
are not apt at languages would spend their time more usefully 


But yon have time and brains. 


over good translations I think. 

60 1 am very glad to teach you.’ 

‘ 1 am afraid I wonld much rather it were for any other 
]jir]) 0 se ! ’ said Erica. ‘ I am somehow weary of the very 
name of Christianity. I have heard wrangling over the Bible 
till 1 ain tircd to death of it, and discussions about the Atone- 
ment, and tîie Incarnation, and the Besurrection, till the very 
words are îiateful to me. I am afraid I shock you, but just 
put yourseîf in my place and iinagine how you would feel. It 
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is not eveu as if I had to dcbate the varions qnestions; I have 
mcrely to sit and listen to a never ending dispute/ 

‘ You sa Iden me; but it is quite natural that you should 
bc weary of such debates. I want you to realisc, though, that 
in the stormy atmos])hcre of your fixthcr’s lectiirediall, in the 
din and strife of controvcrsy, it is impossible thatyou should 
gaiii any true idea of Christ’s real character. Put aside all 
thonght of the dogmas you havc been wearicd with, and study 
the life of thc Man.’ 

Then the lcsson bcgan. It proved a treat to both tcacher and 
pupil. When Charles Osmond had lcft, Erica still worked on. 

‘ I sliould like, at any rate to spell out his riddle,’ she 
thought to herself, turning back to the passage he had showii 
her. And letter by letter, and word by word, she made out 
‘ For the lovc of Christ-’ 

The verb baffled hcr, however, and shc lay on the sofa 
chafing at her hclplcssness till, at length Tom ha])pened to 
come in, and brought her thc English Testament she nceded. 
Ah ! therc it was ! ‘ For the love of Christ coustraincth us.’ 

Was that what had made him come % Wh}", that was the 

alleged reason for half the persccutions they met with ! Did 
the love of Christ constrain Charles Osmond to be their friend, 

and at the samc time constrain thc clcrgy of X-not many 

years bcfore to incite tlie peoplc to stone her fathcr, and offer 
him every sort of insult? Was it possiblc that the love of 
Christ constrained ^lr. Osmond to cndurc contempt and censure 
on their behalf, and constrained ]\Ir. riandolph to hire a band 
of roughs to interrupt her father’s speeches 1 

^ Hc is a grand exccption to the general rule,’ she said to 
herself. ‘ If there were many Christians like him, I should 
begin to think there must be something morc in Christianity 
than we thought, Wcll, if only to plcase Ixim I must try to 
study thc Ncw Testament over again, and as thoroughly as I 
can. Xo, not to please him, though, butfor the sake of being 
quite lionest. I would much rather bo working at that new 
book of Tyndall’s ! ’ 


CIÏAPTER XV. 

AX IXTERVAL. 

IIow can man love but what lie yearns to help ? 

li. Bhowninö. 

Durixg tlie year of Erica’s illness, Brian begau to realise his 
trne position towards her bettcr than he iiad hitherto done. 
He saw quite well that any intrusion of his love, even any 
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filiglit manifcstation of it, might do nntold harm. She was not 
ready for it yct—why, he coidd not have told. 

The trntli was, that his Undine, althoiigh in many respects 


a high-sonled woman, was still in some respccts a child. 


Slie 


Itwas something even tu 
He dclighted in hearing his name 


wonld have been merely embarrassed by his love; slie did not 
want it. She liked him very mnch as an acqnaintance ; he was 
to lier Tom’s friend, or her doctor, or perhaps Mr. Osmond’s 
Bon. In this way she liked him, was even fond of him, but as 
a lover he wonld have been a perplexing embarrassment. 

He knew well enongh that her frank liking bodcd ill for his 
fiitnre snccess ; but, in spite of that he conld not help being 
glad to obtain any footing with her. 
be ‘Tom’s friend Brian.’ 
from her lips, although knowing that it was no good angnry. 
He lived on from day to day, thinking very little of the doubt- 
fnl future as long as he conld scrve her in the present. A 
rescrved and silent man, devoted to his profession, and tu 
practical science of every kind, few people guessed that hr* 
conld have any particiilar story of his own. He was not at all 
the sort of man who woidd be expected to fall hopelessly in love 
at first sight, nor would any one have selected him as a good 
modem specimen of the chivalrous knîght of olden times; he 
was so completcly a nineteenth centnry man, so pi’Ogressive, so 
scientific. But, thongh his devotion was of the silcnt order, it 

There was about 


Ö 

was, perhaps for that reason, all the trner. 


As long as he conld serve Eric:> 


him a sort of divine patience. 
he was content to wait any nnmber of years in the hope of 
winning her love. He acccpted his position rcadily. He knew 
that she had not the slightest lovc for him. He was qnite 


secondaiy to his father, even, who was one of Erica’s herocs. 
He liked to make her talk of him : 


delightful 


her enthnsiastic liking was 


perhaps all the more so because she w’as far froni 
agreeing with her prophet. Brian, with the wonderful self- 
forgetfulness of trne love, liked to hear the praises of all thosc 
w’hom she admired ; he liked to realise wUat were her ideals, 
even when conscious how far he fell short of them. 

For it was unfortunately true that his 'vas not the type of 
character she was mostlikely to admire. As a frîend she might 
like him much, but he conld hardly be her hero. His wonder- 
fnl patience w’as quite lost upon her; she liardly counted patience 
as a virtne at all. His grand humility merely perplexed her ; 
it was at present far beyond her comprehension. While his 
willingness to serve every one, even in the most trifling and petty 
concerns of daily life, she often attributed to mere good nature. 
Grand acts of sclf-sacrifice she adrnired enthnsiastically, bnc the 
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more rcally difficiilt rouiid of small dcnials and trifling scrvicea 
she did not in the lcast appreciate. Absorbed in thc contem- 
plation, as it wcre, of the Hamlets in life, shc had no leisure to 
spare for the Horatios. 

Shc ])roved a capital patient; her whole mind was set on 
getting well, and lier steady common sense and obedience to 
rnlcs made her a great favourite with lier clder doctor. lically 
healtby, and only invalided l)y tlie hard work and troublc slic 
had undergone, sevcn or cight montlis’ rest did wondcrs forher. 
In thc enforced quiet, too, slie fonnd plenty of time for study. 
Charlcs Osmond had never had a better pupil. They lcarnt to 
know each other very well during those lessons, and many were 
the perplexing questions which Erica started. But they were 
not as before a mere repctition of the difficulties she had been 
primed with at hcr father’s lecture-hall, nor did she bring them 
forward with the triumpliant conviction that they were nn- 
answcrable. They were real, honest questions, desiring and 
seeking cverywhere for tlie truc answcr which might be some- 
whcre. 

The result of her stndy of the life of Clirist was at first to 
make her a much better sccularist. She found to her surprise 
that there was much in His teaching that entirely harmoniscd 
with secularism ; that, in fact, He spoke a grcat deal about the 
improvement of this world, and scarcely at all about that place 
in the clouds of which Christians made so rauch. By the end 
of a year she had also reachcd the conviction that, whatever 
interpolations tliere might be in the gospels, no untrue writer, 
no admiring but dishonest narrator could have conccived such 
a character as that of Christ. For she had dug down to the 
very root of tho mattcr. She liad left for the present the, to 
hcr, perplexing and almost irritating catalogne of miracles, and 
had begnn to perccive the strength and indomitable courage, 
tlic grand self-devotion, the all-cinbracing love of the Man. 
Vcry su])erficial had bcen her ioriner view. He liad been to 
lier a shadowy, unreal bcing, soft and gentle, cven a little 
cflcminatc, speaking sometimcs wliat seemed to her narrow 
words about only saving the lost slieep of thc house of Israel. 
A character somehow wanting in that Powcr and Intellect 
whicli she worshipped. 

But on a really deep study she saw how greatly shc had 
been mistakcii. Ivxtraordinarily mistaken, both as to tlie 
character and the teaching. Ghrist was without doubt a grand 
ideall To be as broad-licarted as he was, as universally loving 
—it would be no bad aim. And, as in daily life Erica realised 
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that she was acting imder a 


how hard was the practicc of that love, she realised at the 
samc timc the loftiness of tho ideal, and the weakuess of her 
owu powers. 

‘ 13ut, thongh I do begiii to see why you take this man as 
your ideal,’ she said, oiie day, to Charles Osmond, * I camiot, of 
course, accept a great deal that He is said to have taught. 
AVhcn he speaks of love to men, that is understandable, one 
can try to obey; but when he speaks about God, then, of 
course, I can only think that He was deluded. You may 
admire Joau of Arc, and see the great beauty of her character, 
vet at the same time believe 

4 / 

delusion ; you may admire the character of Gotama without 
considering Buddhism the true religion ; and so with Christ, 
I may reverenee and admire His character, while believing 
Ilim to have beeu mistaken.’ 

Charles Osmond smiled. He knewfrom manytrifling signs, 
iinnoticed by others, that Erica wouîd have given a great deal 
to see her way to an honest aceeptancc of that teaching of 
Christ which spoke of an unseen but evcrywhere present Father 
of all, of the everlastiugness of love, of a reunion wdth those 
who are dead. She hardly allowed to herself that she longed 
to believe it, she dreaded the least concession to that natural 
craving, she distrusted her owm truthfulness, feared above all 
thiugs that she might be deluded, might imagine that to be true 
which was in reality false. 

And, happily, her prophet was too wise to attcmpt in any 
w’ay to quicken the wmrk whieh w^as going on wdthin her; he 
was one of those rare men wdio can be, eveii in such a case, 
conteut to w^ait. He would as soou have thought of digging up 
a sced to see whether he could not quicken its slow develop- 
ment of root and stem, as of interfering in any w’ay wdth Erîca. 
He came and w^cnt, taught her Greek, and ahvays, day after 
day, week after w^eek, month after month, how’ever much 
pressed by his parish work, however harassed by private 
troubles, he came to her with the genial sympathy, the broad- 
hearted readiness to hear calmly all sides of the question, w^hich 
had struck her so much the very firsttime she had met him. 

The other members of the family liked him almost as well, 
although thcy did not know him so intimately as Erica. Aunt 
Jean, who had at first been a little prejudiced against him, 
ended by sînging his praiscs more loudly thau any one, perhaps 
conquered iii spite of herself by the man’s extraordinary power 
of sympathy, his ready perception of good even in those with 
whom he disagreed most. 
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Mrs, Craigic was în many respccts very like hcr brotlier, 
and was a very iiseful worker, though much of licr work was 
littlc secn. Slie did not speak in public; all the oratorical 
]jo\vers of tlie family secmed to have coiiccntratcd thcmsclves 
in Lukc llaeijurn ; but she wrote and worked indefatigably, 
proving a very iiseful second to hcr brotlier. A hard, wearing 
life, lîowever, had told a good dcal upon her, and trouble had 
somewhat embittered her naturc. Shc had not the vein of 
luimour which liad stood Raeburu in siicli good stcad. Severely 
matter-of-fact, aud almost despising tliose who had any poetry 
in their nature, she did not always agree very wcll with Erica. 
The two lovcd each other sincerely, and were far too lo^'al both 
to clan and creed to allow thcir differences really to separato 
them ; but there was, undoubtedly, something in thcir natures 
wlîich jarred. Even Tom found it hard at tiines to bear tlie 
strong infusion of bittcr criticism which his mother introduced 


into the home atmosphere. He was somcthingof a philosojjher, 
lîowever, and knowing that shc had becn tlîrough great trouble, 


roiiglî- 


and had had muchto try her, hc made up his mind that it was 
natural—thereforc inevitable—thercfore to be borne. 

The home life was not without its frcts and petty trials, but 
on one point therc was pcrfect accord. All were devoted to the 
head of the house—would have sacrificed anything to bring him 
a few minutcs’ peacc. 

As for Raeburn, when not occupicd in actual conflict, ho 
livcd in a sort of scrcuc atmosphere of thought and stud}^, far 
removed from all the small ditferences and littlc carcs of his 
lîouselîold. They invariably smoothed down all such 
ncsses in his prescnce, and probably in any case he w^ould have 
becn unable to see such microscopic grievances; unless, indeed, 
they left any shade of annoyance on Erica’s hicc, and then his 
fatherhood deteeted at once w'hat w'as WTong. 

It w^ouldbe tcdious, how'cvcr, to follow thc course ofErica’s 
lifc for thc next thrcc 3 ’ears, for, though the timc w'as that of 
her chief mental growth, her days w'ere of the quietest. Not 
till slîc w'as tw'o-and-tw'enty did she fully rccovcr from the 
effects of her sudden sorrow and the subsequent ovcrwork. In 
tlîc mcantime, hcr fathcEs influencc steadily deepened and 
spread throughout the country, and troublcs raultiplied. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


HYDE PARK. 

"WTio spouts his message to the wilderness, 

Lightens his soul and feels one burden less; 

But to the people preach, and you will find 
They’ll pay you back with thanks ill to your mind. 

Goethe. Translated by J, S. B. 

Hyde Park is a triily national property, and it is arausing and 
perliaps edifying to note the various uses to which it is often 
put. Iii the morning it is the rendezvoiis of nurscs and^child- 
ren ; iii the afternoon of a fashionable throng; on Sunday 
eveiiings it is the resoiT of hard-working mcn and women, who 
have to conteiit themselves with getting a breath 'of fresh 
air once a week. But, above all, the park is the meeting- 
place of the people, the place for mass meetings and monster 
demonstrations. 

On a bright day in June, when the trees were still in their 
freshest green, the crowd of wealth and fashion had beaten an 
ignominions retreat before a great political demonstration to be 
held that afternoon. 

Every one knew that the meetîng would be a very stormy 
one, for it related to the most burning question of the day, a 
question which was hourly growing more and more momentous, 
and w^hich for the time had divided England into tw^o bitterly 
opposed factions. 

Thesc years which Erica had passed so quietly had bcen 
eventful years for the country^, years of strife and bloodshed, 
years of reckless expenditure, years which deluded some and 
enraged others, provoking most bitter animosity between the 
opposing parties. The question was not a class question, and a 
certain number of the ^vorking classes and a large nnmber of 
the London roughs w^armly espoused the cause of that party 
which appealed to their love of power and to a selfish 
patriotism. The Hyde Park meeting would inevitably be a 
turbulent one. Those who wdshed to run no risk remained at 
home ; Rotten Row was deserted; the camage road almost 
empty ; while from the gateways there poured in a never-ending 
stream of people—some serious-looking, some eager and excited, 
some with a dangerously vindictive look, some merely curious. 
Every now and then the more motley and disorderly crowd was 
reinforced by a club wdth its brass band and banners, and 

the mass of human beings grew from hundreds to a 
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thoiisand, from onc tliousand to many thousands, iintil, iiideed, 
it hccame almost impossihlc to form any idea of tlic actual 
minihers, so enormous was the gathering, 

‘ ^Vc shall have a had time of it to-day,’ rcmarkcd Ilaehiirn 
Vo Brian, as they forced their way on. ‘ Jf l’m not vcry mucli 
niistaken, too, we are vastly outnumhcred.’ 

lle looked round the huge asscmhly from liis vantage 
grouiid of six foot four, liis cool intrepidity iiot one whit shakeii 
by tlie knowledgc that, hy wliat he was abont to say, lie sliould 
draw down on his own hcad all the wrath of tlie roughcst 


])ortion of the crowcL 

‘ ’Twill 


be against feaiTul odds I ’ said Tora, elhowing vigor- 


ousîy to keep up with his companion. 

‘ Wc fear naa foc î ’ said rtaeburn, quoting his favourite 
motto. ‘ And, aftcr all, it wcre no had end to die protesting 
against wicked rapacity, needlcss hloodslied.’ 

His e^'c kindled as he thonght of the protest he hopcd to 
make; his heart heat higîi as he looked round upon thc tlirong 
so largely composcd of thosc hostile to himself. Was there not 
a deinand for liis superahundant energy ] a demand for thc 
tremcndous powers of endurance, of inflncnce, of devotion 
which wcre storcd up within him 'l As an atîdctc joys în trying 
a dtric\ilt feat, as an artist joys in atteinpting a lofty suhjcct so, 
Kaehurn in his consciousness of power, in liis absoluto con- 
viction of truth, jojxd in the prospect of a most dangerous 
conflict. 

Brian, watching liim prescntly from a littlc distance,could not 
wonder at the immensc influence lie îiad gained in thc country. 
The mere physique of the man was wonderfully impressive 
the strong, riigged Scottish face, tlie latcnt power conveycd in 
his whole hcaring. He was no demagogue, he never flattercd 


the peoplc ; hc preachcd indecd a somewhat scvere crced, hut, 
eveii in his sternest mood, tlic hold he got over the peo]fle. 


the power lic had of raising the 


most degraded to a 


highcr 


level, was marvellous. It was not likcîy, howcver, tîiat his 
protest of to-day woiild lead to anything but a free figlit. If 
he could make liimself cffectualîy hcard, hc cared very little 
for what followed. It was neccssary that a protest shoiild bo 
niade, and lic was the right man to make it; tlierefore como ill 
or wcll, he would go tlirough witli it, and, if hc cscapcd with his 
lifc—so much tlic hettcr 

Thc mccting hegan. A modcrate spcaker was lieard with- 
out intcrruption, hut, thc instant Kaehurn stood up, a chorus 
of yeUs arose. For scveral minutes he made no attempt to 
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Bpeak ; but his dignity seemed to grow in proportion ^vitli the 
indignities offered him. He stood there towering above the 
crowd like a rock of strength, scanning the thousands of ffices 
with the steady gaze of one who, in thinking of the progress of 
the race, had lost all consciousness of his own personality. He 
had come tliere to protest against injustice, to use his vast 
rtrcngth for others, to spend and be spent for millions, to dic if 
need bc ! Itaeburn was made of the stuff of wliich martyrs are 
made; standing there face to face with an angry crowd, which 
might at any moment break loose and trample him to death or 
tear him to picces, his heart was nevertheless all aglow with the 
righteousness of his cause, with the burniiig desire to make an 


was stimulating in the highest degree. 


availing protest against an evil which was desolatingthousands 
of homes. 

The majesty of liis calmness began to influence the mob; 
the hisses and groans died away into silence, sucli comparative 
silence, that is, as was coinpatible witli the greatness of the 
assembly. Then Eaeburn braced himself up ; dignified before, 
he now seeined even more erect and statcly. The knowledge that 
for the moment he had that huge crowd entirely under control 

In a minute his sten- 
torian voice was ringing out fearlcssly into the vast arena ; 
thousands of hearts were vibrating to his impassioned appeal. 
To each one it seemed as if he individually were addressed. 

‘ You who call yourselves Englishmen, I come to appeal to 
you to-day ! You, who call yourselves frcemen, I come to tell 
you that you are acting like slavés.’ 

Then with rare tact, he alluded to the strongest points of 
the British character, toucliing Avith consuinmate skill the vul- 
nerable parts of his audience. He took for granted that thcir 
aims were pure, their standard lofty, and by the very sup- 
position raised for a time the most abject of his hearers, inspired 
them with his own enthusiasm. 

Presently, when he felt secure enough to venture it, when 
the crowd was hanging on his words with breathless attcntion, 
he appealed no longcr dircctly to the people, but drew, in 
graphic language, the picture of the desolations brought by 
war. TIic simplicity of his phrases, his entire absence of 
showiness or bombast, made his influence indcscribably deep 
and powerful. A mcre ranter, a frothy mob orator, would 
have been silenced lona; before. 

O 

But this man had somehow got hold of the great assembly, 
had conquered them by sheer force of will: in a battle of one 
will against thousands the oue had conquered, and would hold 
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its o^vn till it had administcrcd tlie hard home-thnist which 
would make the thousands wiiice and retaliate. 

Now, undcr thc powcr of that ‘ sledgc-hammer Saxon,^ that 
marvcllously graphic picture of misciy and bcrcavement, liard- 
headcd, and hithcrto hard-hcartcd mcn wcrc ciying like children, 
Then came tlie ruiïgcd, unvarnished statcmcnt shoutcd forth in 

“O / 

thc speaker s stcrncst voicc. 

‘All this is being donc in your uamc, racn of Kngland! 
not only in your name, but at your cost! you arc rcsponsible 
for this bloodshed, this miseiy! llow long is it to go 011 ] llow 
long arc you frcc mcn going to allow yoursclvcs to bc bloody 
exccutioners ? How long arc you to bc slavish followcrs of that 
graspiug ambition wliich vcils its foulncss undcr the fixir uame 
of patriotismH 

Loud murmurs bcgau to arise at this, and tlie orator kncw 
that the ground-swcll betokcncd the coming storm. He pro- 
ceeded with tcnfold cnergy, his words camc down like hailstones, 
with a fiery indignation he delivcred his mighty philippic, in a 
torrcut of forceful words he launchcd out the most tremcndous 
dcnunciatioii he had evcr uttcred. 

The string had bcen gradually workcd up to its highcst 
possiblc tension ; at length whcn the strain wiis the greatest it 
suddenly snappcd. HacburiTs will had held aîl those thousands 
in check; he had kept his bitterest cnemies hanging on his 
words; he had lashcd them into fury, and stilî kcpt his grip 
over them; he had workcd them up, gaining morc and morc 
power ovcr them, till at length, as he shoutcd forth the last 
words of a graud peroration, the bitterncss and truth of his 
accusations provcd kecncr thau his restraining influencc. 

He had forseen that the spcll would brcak, and hc knew 
the instant it was broken. A moment before, and he had bcen 
able to sway that huge crowd as he pleased; now he was at 
thcir mercy. ÎS’o will powcr, no force of language, no strength 
of earnestncss or tmth would avail him now. AIl that he had 
to trust to was his immense physical strcngth, aud what was 
that whcn lucasured against thousands ! 

Hc saw the dangerous surging movcmcnt in thc sca 
heads, and kncw only too wcll what it betDkcned, With a 
frigl itful ycll of mingîcd hatred and cxccration, the scething 
hiiman mass bore down upon him ! Ilis own followcrs and fricnds 
did what tliey could for him, but that was very little. His 
case was despcrate. Des])cration, howcvcr, inspires somo 
])eopIc w’ith an ahnost sn])crhnman cnergy. Lifc was swcct, 
and that day he foiigl’it for his lifc. The very shouting and 
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hooting of the mob, the roar of the angry multîtude, which 
might well have filled even a brave man with panic, stimulated 
him, strengthcned hiin to resist to thc uttermost. 

He füught like a lion, forcing his way through the furious 
crowd, attacked in the most brutal way on every side, yet ever 
struggling on if only by inches. Never once did his steadfast- 
ness waver, never for a single instant did his spirit sink. His 
unfailing presence of mind euabled him to get through what 
would have becn impossible to most men, his great height and 
strength stood him iii good stead, while the meanness and the 
injustice of the attack, the immense odds against which he was 
fighting nerved him for the stianrüfle. 


It was more like a hideous nightmare than a piece of actual 
life, those fierce tiger faces 

tliat 


vindictive 


savage blows ! 
throngh with. 


swarming around, that roar of 


anger. 


frightful crushing, 


tliat hail-storm of 
But, whetlicr life or nightmarc, it must be gone 
In the thick of the fight a line of Goethe came 


to his mind, one of his favourite raottoes, 
standing-place and move thc woiid.’ 


‘ Make 


good 


thy 


And even then he half smiled to himsclf at the forlornness 
of the hope that he shonld ever need a standing-place again. 

Witli rcnewed vigour he fonglit liis way on, and with a sort 
of glow of triumph and new-born hope had almost seen his way 
to a place of comparative safety, when a fearful blow hopelcssly 
maimed him. With a vain strnggle to save himself he fell to 
the eai'th,—a vision of fierce faces, grecn leaves, and blue sky 
flashed before his eyes, an inward vision of Erica, a moment’s 
agony, and thcii the surging crowd closed over him, and he 
kuew no more. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

AT DEATH's DOOR. 

Sorrow and wrong are pangs of a new birth: 

All we who suffer bleed for one another; 

No life may live alone, but all in all; 

We lie within the toinb of our dend selves, 

Waiting till One command us to arise. 

Hon. PtODEN Noel. 

Kxowixg that Erica would have a very auxious afternoon, 
Charlos Osmond gave up his brief mid-day rest, snatched a 
hasty hmch at a third-rate restanrant, fiiiished his parish visits 
sooner than iisua], and reached the little hoiise in Guilford 
TeiTace iu time to share the worst part of her waiting. He 
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found hcr liard at work as nsual, hcr table strewn with papcrs 
and books of refercnce. llacburn had purposclj left hcr soiue 
work to do for hiiu which hc knew woiild fullvoccup}" hcr; but 
the mcre fact tliat slic kncw he had done it on purpose to 
cngross her mind with other matters entirely prevcntcd hcr 
froin giving it hcr full attcntion. She liad ncvcr fclt more 
thankful to sec Charlcs Osinond tlian at that momcnt. 

‘ Whcn your wholc hcart and mind arc in Ilyde Park, how 
are you to drng thein back to what somc vindictive old cariy 
Fatlier said about thc eternity of punishmcntF she exclaimcd, 
with a sinilc, which vcry tliinly disguised Iier consuming anxiety. 

They sat down ncar the opcn window, Erica taking posscs- 
sion of that side which commanded the view of thc entrance of 
the cul-de~sac, Charlcs Osmond did not speak for a minute or 
two, but sat watching her, trying to realise to himsclf what 
such anxicty as hers must bc. Shc was evidcntly dctcrmincd 
to kecp ontwardly cahn, not to lct licr fcars gain imduc powcr 


over her; 


but shc could not conceal tlie ncrvous 


trembling 


What strangc hours it 


Avhich bcset her at evcry sound of whccls in the quiet square, 
nor did she know that in hcr bravc eyes there lurkcd thc most 
visible manifestation possible of haggard, anxious waiting. 
Shc sat with her watch in hcr hand, thc little watch that Eric 
Haeberlcin had given her when she was almost a child, and 
wliich, evcn in the days of thcir greatest poverty, her fathcr 
had ncvcr allowed her to part with. 
had oftcn measurcd for her 1 Agc-long hours of gricf, wcary 
days of illncss and pain, times of eagcr ex])ectation, timcs of 
sickening anxicty, timcs of mcntal conüict, of baflling qucstions 
and pcrplexitics. How the hands scemed to crccp on this 
afternoon, at tiincs almost to stand still ! 

^Now, I snp])osc if you wcre in my casc, yoii would ])ray,' 
said Erica, raising hcr cycs to Charles Osmond. ‘ Tt must bc a 
relicf, but yct, whcn you come to analysc it, it is most illogical 
a fcarful wastc of tiine. If thcrc is a God who works by 
fixed laws, who sccs thc wholc mazc of cvcry onc’s lifc bcfore- 
Iiaiid, then tlic particular time and manncr of my fathcEs 
death inust be already a])pointcd, and no ])raycr of mino that 
he may comc safely tliroiigh this afternoon’s danger can be of 
the Icast avail. Bcsidcs, if a God coiild l)e turned round froni 
His original jiurpose by human wills and much speaking, I 
hardlv think He would bc worth bclicving in.^ 

‘ You are taking thc lowest view of praycr—mcre petition; 
but evcn that, I think, is sct on its right footing as soon as wo 
grasp the true oonceptiou of thc idcal father. Do you mean to 
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Bay that, because your father’s rules were uiiwavering and his 
day’s work marked out beforeband, he did not like you tocome 
to him when you were a little child with all your wislies and 


lomïiim's 


and 


requests, even thoiigli 


they 


were sometmies 


childish and often impossible to gratifyl Would he have been 
better pleased if yoii had shut up everything in your own 
heart, and never of your owm accord told him anything about 
your babyish plans and -wantsl’ 

‘ Still, prayer seems to me waste of time,’ said Erica, 

‘ What 1 if it brings you a talk wdth your Father 1 If it is 
a relief to you and a pleasure— 


because a sign of trust 


aud 

love—to Hirn h But in one w'ay I entirely agree wdth yon, 
unless it is spontaneous it îs not only useless but harmful. 


Imagine a child forced to talk to its father! 


And this seems 


to me the truest defence of praycr; to the ‘‘natural man ” it 
ahva^'s will seem foolishness, to the “ spiritual raan ”—to one 
w'ho has recognised the Aîl-Father—^it is the absoliite necessity 
of life. And I think by degrees one passes from eager petition 
for personal and physical good things into the truer and more 
Christlike spirit of prayer. These are my fears, these are ray 
wdshes, but not ray will but Thine be done.” Shakspere had 
got hold of a grand truth, it seems to me, wdien he said, 


“ So find we profit hy losiiig of our prayers. 


7 


‘And yet your ideal raan distinctly said, ‘‘Ask and ye 
shall rcceive,”’ said Erica. ‘ There are no limîtations. For 
aught we know', some pig-headed fanatic may be at this 
moment praying that God in His mercy would rid the earth of 
that most dangerous man Luke Ilaeburn ; while I might be 
of course I am not, but it is conceivable that I might be 
piaying for his safoty. 


Both 


of us might cîaim tîie same 
promise, “Ask aiid yo shaîl receive.”’ 

^ You forget one thing,’ said Charîes Osraond. ‘ You w^ouîd 


botli pray to the Father, and his answ'er—w'hich you, by the 


way, 
father. 


raight 


consider no answ'cr—w'ouîd be the answ'er of a 
Do you not think the fanatio w'ould certainîy find 


profit in having his most unbrotherîy request 


disregarded ? 


And the true îoss or gain of prayer w'ouîd sureîy be in this: 
the fiinatic w'oukî, by his un-Christîike request, put îiimself 
further from God; you, by your spontaneous and natural 
avowal of need and recognition of a Suprerne îoving wdîl, w^ould 
draw nearer to God. Nor do we yet at alî understand the 
exti’aordinary influence exerted on otîiers by any steady, 
earnest concentration of thougîit; scienee is but just aw'akening 
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tö thc fact that there is an nnkno'wn poAVcr which we have 
hitlicrto ncver dreamed of. I have great hope that in this 
direction, as in all others, sciencc may show us the hidden 
workings of oiir Fathcr.’ 

Frica forgot her anxiet}^ for a momcnt; shc was watching 
Charles Osmond’s face witli minglcd curiosity and per])lcxity. 
To speak to one whosc belief in thc Unseen scemed strongcr 
and more influential than most pcople’s belief in the secn, was 
always very strangc to her, and with her prophet she was 
almost always conscious of this double life {s/ie considercd it 
doublc— a real outer and an imaginary inner). His strong 
conviction ; the cvcry-day languagc which he used in spcaking 
of those truths which most pcoplc, from a mistakeu notion of 
revcrcnce, wrap up iu a sort of ecclesiastical phraseology; 
abovc all, thc carrying out in his life of the idea of universal 
brotherhood, with so many a mere form of words—all sciwed to 
imprcss Erica very deeply. Shc knew him too wcll and loved 
him too truly to pause often, as it wcre, to analyse his 
character. Every now and then, however, some new phase was 
bonic in upon hcr, and some chancc word, cmphasising the 
difference bctwecn them, forced lier from shccr honesty to own 
how much that was noble scemed in liim to bc the outcome of 
faith in Christ. 

Thc}' went a little morc decply into the prayer question. 
Thcn, with the wondcr growing on her more and more, Erica 
suddcnly exclaimcd, ‘ It is so wonderfiil to me that you can 
bclieve without logical proof—belicve a thing which affects 
your whole life so immensly, and yet be unable to demonstrate 
the vcry cxistence of a God !’ 

^ Do you bclieve your fathcr loves you ?, asked Charlcs 

Osrnond. 

^ My father? Why, of course.’ 

^ You canT logically provc that his love has auy true 
cxistcnce.’ 

‘ Why, yes !’ exclaimed Erica. ‘Not a day passes wîthout 
Fome word, look, thought, whicli woiild prove it to auy onc, 
If there is one thing that I am certain of in tlie whole world, it 
is that my fathcr lovcs mc. Why, you who know him so wcll, 
yon must know that! You must have secn that!’ 

‘ All his care of you may be mere sclf-iutercst,’ said Charlcs 
Osmond. ^ Perhaps hc puts on a soi't of appearance of aflection 
for y(ju just for the sakc of what pcoplc would say—not a vcry 
likely thing for Mr. I’aeburn to consider, I own. Still, you 
can’t dcmonstratc to me that his love is a rcality.’ 
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‘ But I Tcnow it is ! ^ cried Erica, vehemcntly. 

‘ Of course you know, my child \ you know in your heart, 
aud our hcarts can teach us what no power of iutellcct, no 
skill in loj^ic can ever teach us. You can’t logically prove the 
existence of your father’s love, and I can’t logically prove the 
existcnce of the All-Fathcr; but in our hearts we both of us 
know. Tlie deepest, most sacrcd realitics are generally those 
nf heart-knowledge, and quite out of the pale of logic.’ 

Erica did not speak, but sat musing. Aftcr all, what coxdd 
be proved with absolute certainty % Why, nothing, except 
siich bare hicts as that two and two make four. Was even 
mathematical proof so absolutcly ccrtain 1 Where they not 
already bcginning to talk of a possible fourth diniension of 
space when even that might no longer be capable of de- 
monstration. 

‘Well, setting aside actual proof/ she resumed, after a 
silence, ‘ how do you bring it down cvcn to a probability that 
God is^’ 

‘ We mnst all of us start witli a supposition,' said Charles 
Osmond. ‘ Thcre must on tlie one hand eithcr be evcrlasting 
niattcr or everlasting force (whether thcse be two real exist- 
ences, or whether mattcr be only force conditioned), or, on the 
other hand, you have the alternative of the evcrlasting “ He.” 
You at present base your bclief on the first alternative. I 
base mine on the last, which, I grant you, is at the outset tlie 
most difficult of the two. I find, however, that ninc times out 
of tcn the most difficult theory is the truest. Granting the 
everlasting “He,” you must allow sclf-consciousness, without 
which tliere could be no true pcrsonality. Then, being the 
Origiuator, He must be all-powcrful, all knowledge-full, and all 
love-full. We will uot quarrel about names; call the Ever- 


lasting what you please. “Father” secms to me at once thc 
highest and simplest name.’ 

‘ But eviî!’ broke in Erica, triumphantly. ‘ If He originatcs 
all, he must originate evil as well as good.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Charles Osmond, ‘ He has expressly told 
us so. “ I form the light and crcate darkness ; I make peace, 
and ereate evil; I, the Lord, do all these things.’^^ 

‘ I recollect now, we spoke of this two or three years ago,’ 
said Erica. ‘ You said tliat the highest good was attained by 
passing through strugglcs and temptations.’ 


‘ Think of it in this way,’ said Charles Osmond. 


The 


Fallier is educating His childrcn ; what education was ever 
brought about without pain 'f Thc wise humau father does not 
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so mucli shield his child froin small pains, but encourages him 
to get wisdoin from them for tlie futurc, tries to tcach him 
cnduraucc and couragc. Pain is necessaiy as an clcment iu 
education, possibly thcre is no cvolution possible ivithoiit it. 
TIic fathcr may regret it, but, if hc is wisc, knows tliat it must 
bc. llc sutiers twicc as much as thc child from thc infliction 
of the pain. Thc All-Fatlier, bcing at once all-knowing and 
all-loving, can scc the cnd of tlie educatioii whilc we only scc 
it in proccss, and perhaps exclaim, ‘‘AVhat a frightful statc 
of things,^’ or like your fiivourite ‘‘ Stephcn Blackpool,” ‘‘ It’s 
all a muddlc!”’ 

‘ And the cnd you consider to be peiTcction, and etcrnal 
union with God. liow can you think immortality probablcl' 

‘ It is the ncccssary outcome of bclief iii such a God, siich 
a Father as wc havc spoken of. What I could God have willed 
tliat llis children whom Ile rcally lovcs sliould, aftcr a time, 
fadc utterl}^ away ? If so, hc woukl bc Icss loving than an 

If He did indccd lovc thcm, and 
woidd fain have had thcm ever with Him, but could iiot, then 
He would not be all-powcrful.* 

‘ I scc yon are a universalist, a grcat contrast to my Early 
Fatlicr herc, v’ho gloats over the dclightful prospcct of watching 


avcrage carthly father. 


from his comfortablc hcavcn the torturcs of all unbcIicA’ers. 
But, tell mc, what do you think would be our position in your 
unsccn worldl I suppose thc mcrc rcalisation of having given 
onc's lifc in a mistaken causc would be about the most tcrrible 
paiii conccivable I * 

‘ I think,’ said Charles Osmond, with one of his gravc, quiet 
smilcs, ‘ that dcath will indccd be your gate of life,” that 
secing the light you will coinc to your truc self, and exclaim, 
“ Who’d havc thought itF’’ 

3’he evcr}"-day langnagc sounded quaint, it made Erica 
smile ; but Charlcs Osmond continued, with a brightness in his 
cycs which she was far from undcrstanding, ‘And you know 
therc arc to bc thosc who shall say, “ Lord, when saw wc Theo 
in distress and hclped Thccl” Tlicy had not rccognised Him 
licre, but lle rccogniscd them therc I 


Thcy shared in tlie 

“ Comc, yc blcssed of my Fathcr.”’ 

‘WelV said Ik'ica, thoughtfully, ‘ if any Chrîstianity bo 
tnic, it mnst bc your loviiig belicf, not the bloodthirsty scheme 
of thc Calvinists. If tliai conld by any possibility be truc, I 
should grcatly ])refcr, like Kingslcy’s dear old ‘‘ Wulf,” to 
sharc hcll with my own pcople.’ 

The words had scarccly Icft hcr lips whcn, with a startlcd 
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crj, she sprang to lier fcct and hiirried to thc door. Tho ncxt 
moment Charles Osmond saw Tom pass the window ; he was 
unmistakably thc bcarcr of bad news. 

His first panting words wcrc reassuring—‘ Brian says yoii 
are not to be frightcncd / biit thcy wcre evidently the merc 
repetition of a messagc. Tom himself was almost hopcless; 
liis wrath and grief become morc apparent every minute as he 
gave an incohcrent account of the afternoon’s work. 

‘ The bruteSj thc fiendSj had half killed the chieftain, liad 
set on him like so many tigcrs. Brian and Hazeldine wcre 


bringing him home 

o o 


had scnt him on to prepare.’ 


Erica had listcncd so far with a colourless face, and hands 
tightly claspcd; but the word ‘ prcpare ’ seemcd to bring new 
lifc to her. In an instant shc was her strongest self. 

‘ They will nevcr try to takc him up that steep, narrow 
staircasc ! Quick, Tom 1 Help me to move this couch iuto 
thc study.’ 

The little Irish servant was presscd into the service, too, 
and sciit upstairs to fetch and carry, and in a very few minutcs 
the preparations were complete, and Erica had at hand all tlie 
appliances most likcly to be needed. Just as all was done, 
and she was beginning to feel that a minute’s pause would be 
the ‘ last straw,’ Tom heard the sound of wheels in the square, 
and hurried out. Erica stood in the doorway watcliing, and 
presently saw a small crowd of helpcrs bearing a deathly- 
looking burden. AVhiteness of dcatli—redness of blood ! Thc 
ground scemed rocking bcneath her fcct, when a strong hand 
toük hcrs and drew her înto the housc. 

‘ Don’t be afraid,’ said a voice, whicli she knew to be Brian’s, 
though a black mist would not let her sce him. ‘ Hc was 
conscious a minute ago; this is only from the pain of moving. 


C 


Give mc 


Which room ? ’ 

‘ The study,’ shc replied, recovering hersclf 
something to do, Brian, quickly.’ 

Hc saw that in doing lay bcr safety, and kcpt her fully 
employcd, so much so, indeed, tliat from sheer lack of time slie 
was ablc to stave off the faintness which had threatencd to 
ovcrpower hcr. After a time her fathcr came to himsclf, and 
Erîca’s face, which had bccn the last in liis mind in full con- 
sciousncss, was thc first which now preseiitcd itself to his 
awakcning gaze. He smilcd. 

‘ Well, Erica ! So, after all, they haven’t quite done for 


nie 


1 


Nine lives likc a cat, as I always told you.’ 


11 is voice was faint, but with all his wonted cuergy he 

7 
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raiscd himsclf beforc thcy conld renionstrate. Hc was far 
morc injurcd, howcvcr, tlian lic knew; witli a stiflcd groan ho 
fell back once morc iu a swoon, and it was many hours beforo 

they werc ablc to rcstore hiin. 

Aftcr tliat fevcr sct in, and a sliadow as of death fell on tl»e 

liouse in Guilford Tcrrace. Doctors camc and wcnt; Hrian 
almost livcd with his patient; friends—rtacburn had hosts of 
tliem—came with lielp of cvcry description. The gloomy littlo 
nllcy admittcd cvcry day crowds of inquircrs, who camc to the 
do(U’, read the bullctin, glanccd up at tlic windows, and wcnt 


awav looking graver than whcn tliey came. 


Erica lost count of time 


altogcther. 


Thc past secmcd 


blotted out; thc wciglit of thc prcscnt was so great that she 
would not admit any thoiight of thc futurc, though conscious 
always of a blank drcad wliich slie darcd not pause to analyse, 
sufficient indeed for hcr day was the evil thercof! Sho 
struggled on somehow with a sort of despairing strength; only 
once or twice did shc evcn rccollcct the outside world. 

It liappencd that on thc first Wcdnesday after thc Ilydc 
Park ir.eeting some onc mentioned thc day of thc wcek iii lier 
hcaring. Shc was in the sick-rooin at tlic timc, hut at once 
remcmbcrcd that her wcek’s work was iintouched, that slie had 
not writtcn a line for the Idol-Breaker. Every idea secmcd to 
liavc gonc out of hcr head; for a miiiutc she felt that to savc 
her life shc could not writc a line. But still shc conscientiously 
struggled to rernember what subjcct had bccn allottcd her 


and in the temporary stillnoss of thc first night-wntch drew 
wnting matcrials towards her, and lcant hcr head on hcr hands 
until, almost by an cffoi’t of will, shc at length rccalled tho 
theme for hcr articlc, 

Of course 1 it was to bc that disgraceful disturbance in thc 


churcli at Z-. She remcinl ercd tlic avIioIc affair now, it all 

rosc iip beforc lier graphically—not a bad subject at all! their 
party might make a good dcal by it. Hcr articlc must be 
bright, dcöcriptive, sarcastic. Yct how was slic to write such 
an article when hcr licai*t fclt likc lcadî An involuntary ‘I 
can’t’ rosc to her lips, and shc glanced at hcr father’s motionlcss 
form, her cycs filling witli tcars. Tlicn one of liis sayings came 
to hcr mind, ‘ Xo such word as “Can’t” iii thc dictionary,’ and 
she diushcd thc tears from her eyes, snatched up the pcn, aud 
bcgan to Avrite rapidly—almost defiantly. No sooner had she 
bcgaii than hor vcry cxhaustion, thc latcncss of thc hour, aiid 
tlic stress of circiimstancc came to hcr aid — slic had never 
bcforo written so brilliantly. 

Tlic humoiir of the sccnc struck hcr : little flashcs of mirth 
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at the expense of both priest and pcople, delicate sarcasms, the 
more searching from their very refinement, awoke in her brain 
and wcrc swiftly transcribed. Iii the middle of onc of the 
most daring sentences Kaeburn stirred. Erica^s pen was thrown 
dowu at once; she was at his side absorbed once more in 
attcnding to his wants, forgetfid qiiite of religious controversy, 
of thc Idol-Brealcev^ of anything in fact in the whole world but 
Iicr father. Not till an hour had passed was she free to finish 
lier writing, but by thc time her auut came to relieve giiard at 
two o’clock the article was finished and Erica stole noiselessly 
into thc ncxt room to put it up. 

To Iier surprise she found that Tom had not gone to bcd. 
Ile was still toiliufr awav at his desk with a towel round liis 


head ; she could almost have smiled at the ludicrous mixtnre 
of grief and slcepiness on his face, had not Iier own heart been 
so loaded with care aud sadness. Thc post brought in what 
Tom described as ‘ bushcls ’ of letters every day, aud he was 
working away at them now with sleepy heroism. 

‘ IIow tired you look,’ said Erica. 
in this for tlie IdoV 

‘ You’ve been writing it now ! that is good of yoii. I Avas 
afraid we should have to make up with somc wretched padding 
of Blank’s.’ 


‘ See 1 I havc brought 


He took the sheets from her and began to rcad. 


Laughtei 


is often only one rcmove from grief, and Tom, though he was 
sad-hearted enough, could not keep his coimtenance througli 
lCrica’s article. First his shouldei's begaii to shake, then Iie 
burst into such a paroxysm of noiseless laughter that Erica, 
fearing that lie could not restrain himself, and would be heard 
in thc sick-room, pulled the towel from his forehead over his 
moutli; then, conquered herself by thc absurdity of his appear- 
ance, she was obliged to bury hcr own face in her hands, laughing 
more and more whenever the incongTuousness of the laughter 
occurred to her. When they had exhausted themselves, the 
profound deprcssion w’hich had been thc real cause of the v\o- 
leut reaction returned with double force. Toni sighed heavily 

Hc 

was astonished that Erica could have written at sucli a timc an 
article positively scintillating with mirth. 

‘ How^ did you manage anythiiig so witty to night of all 
nights ] ’ he askecl 

‘ Don’t you remcmber Hans Anderseii’s clown Punchinello,’ 
said Erica. ‘ He never.laughed and jokcd so gaily as the night 
when his love died and his own heart was broken.’ 

Thcre was a look in her eyes which madc Tom reply, quicklv, 


and finished reading the articlc with the gravest of faces. 
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‘ Don’t write any more jiist now; the professor has i^i'ODiised 

Don't write any moi’o till—till 


iis somcthing for next 'weck. 
the cliieftain is well. 

Aftcr that shc wished Iriin good-niglit rather liastily, crept 
n])staii*s to her attic, and thrcw hersclf down on her bed. by 
had he s])okcn of tlic futui-e ] Wliy had liis Yoice hcsitatcd? 
No. she wonld not tliink, shc would not! 

4 ’ 

So thc article appcared in tliat week’s Idol~Bvcahi\ and 
thonsands and thousands of pcople laughcd over it. It evcn 
excitcd dis])Ieased commcnt from ‘ the othcr side,’ and in many 
ways did a grcat dcal uf what in Guilford Terrace was considered 


‘ good work.’ For Erica hersclf, it was long bcfore she had time 


Nohody ever 


to gîvc it another thought; it was to her only a dcsperately 
liard dutv which shc had siiccecdcd in doing. 
gucsscd how much it Irad cost hcr. 

The weary time dragged on, days and wecks j)asscd by; 
riacbiirn was growing wcaker, but clung to life with extra- 
ordinary tenacity. And now very bitterly tliey felt the evils of 
this voluntarily embraced poverty, for thc summcr heat was for 
a few days almost tro])ical, and the tiny little rooms in the 
lodging-liouse wcre stiiling. Brian was vcry anxious to havc 

o c> o */ 

thc patient moved across to ])is fatlier’s house : but, though 
Charles Osmond said all he could in favour of thc schcme, the 
othcr doctors would not consent, thinking thc risk of rcmoval 
too great. 


And, besidcs, it would bcuselcss, they maintained, 
the atheist was cvidently dying. Bi’ian, who was the youngest, 
could not carry out liis wishes in defiancc of tlie otlicrs, but he 
wonld not dcny himself thc hopc of cvcn yct saving Erica’s 
fatlier. lle dcviscd punkahs, becamc almost nurse and doctor 
in onc, and utterlv refuscd to losc licart. Erica licrself was the 
oiily othcr pcrson wlio sharcd liis hoj)efiilness, or perhaps her 
fceling could hardly bc describcd by that word ; she was not 
hopeful, but shc had so rcsolutely set herself to livc in tho 
present that shc had managed altogethcr to crowd out thc 
future, aml with it thc worst fear. 

Onc daA’, howcvcr, it brokc upon her suddenly. Somc one 
liad left a ncwsj^aper in the sick-room ; it was wceks since she 
liad scen one, ani :n a bricf interval, whilc her father slcpt, or 
scemed to sleej'), she took it np lialf mechanically. llow much it 
would havo intercstcd lier a little while ago, how mcaniimless it 

o * o* 

all secmcd to hcr now ! ‘ Eatcst Telegrams,’ ‘ News from tlie 

Scat of War,’ ‘ J^arliamcntary Intclligcncc,’—a spccch by Sir 
.Michael Ciinningham, one of hcr heroes, on a qucstion in which 


shc was intcrested. Slic eonkl not rcad it, all tlie lifc sccmcd 
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gone ont of it, to-day the paper 'was nothing to her but a broad 
sheet with so many columns of printed matter. But as she was 
putting it down tlieir own name caiight her eye. All at once 
her benumbed faciilties regained their power, her heart began 
to beat wildlr, for there, in clearest print, in short, elioppy, 
imequivocal sentences, was the hideous fear which slie had con- 


trived so long to banish. 

‘ Mr, Piaebiirn is dying. 


Tho bulletins have daily been 


gTowing less and less hopefnl. Yesterday Dr. R-, who had 

been called in, could only coufirm the unfavourable opinion of 
the other doctors. In all probability the days of the great 
apostle of atheism are numbered. It rests with the Hyde Park 
rioters, and those who by word and example have incited them, 
to bear the responsibility of making a martyr of sueh a man as 
Mr. Luke ilaeburn. Emphatically disclaiming the slightest 

J 


s^^mpathy with Mr. Ilaeburn^s religious views, we yet- 

But Erica could read no more. Whatever modicum of 
charity the writerventured to put forth waslost upon her. The 
opening sentenee daueed before her eyes in letters of fire. That 
morning she met Brian in the passage and drew him into the 


sitting-room. 


He saw at once how it was with her. 


‘ Look !’ she said, Iiolding the newspaper towards him. 


that truc 1 or is it only a sensation trap,—or writteii for party 
purposes.’ 

Her delicate lips were elosed with their hardcst expression, 
her eyes only looked grave and questioning. She watched his 
face as he read, lost her last hope, and with the look of such 
anguish as he had never before seeu, drcw the paper from him, 
and eaught his hand in hers in wild entreaty. 

‘ Oh, Brian, Brian 1 is there no hope 1 Surely you cau do 
somethingfor him. There must be hope, he is so strong, so full 


of life ! ’ 

He struggled.hard for voice and words to answer her, but 
the imploring pressure of her hauds on liis had nearly unnerved 
him. Already tho grief that kills lurked in her eyes—he knew 
that if her father dicd she would not long survive him. 

‘ Don't say what is untrue I ’ she eontinued. ‘ Don’t let me 
drive you iuto telling a lie,—but only tell mc if there is indeed 
no hope—no ehance.’ 

‘ It may be,’ said Brian. ‘ You must not expect, for those 
fiir wiser than I say it cannot be. But I hope—yes, I still 
bope.’ 

On that cnimb of comfort she lived; biit it was a weary day, 
and for tlic first time she noticed that her fixther, who was free 
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from fcvcr, followcd her evcrywhcre with his ejcs. Shc kncw 
intuitively that he tlioiiglit himsclf dying. 

Towards evcning shc was sitting beslde him slowly drawing 
lier finiîcrs tliroii^h liis thick masses of snow-whitc hair in tlic 

O 

way lie likcd bcst, when he lookcd suddcnly right into hcr cyes 
with his own strangcly sirailar oncs, dccp, carnest eyes, full now 
of a sort of dumb vcarnin<i:. 

V O 

‘ Littlc son Eric/hc said faiiitly, ‘3 0 U will go on with the 
work I am lcaving.’ 

‘ Yes, fatlicr/ shc rcpliecl firmly, though her heart fclt as if 
it would brcak. 

‘ A harmful delusion/hc murmurcd, half to himsclf, ‘ taking 
up our bcst mcn ! swailowing iip tlic money of the peoplc ! 
Wliat’s that singing, Erica 1 ’ 

‘ It is the childrcn in tiie hospital,’ shc rcplicd. ‘ I’ll shut 
thc window if they distui'b you, fatlier.’ 

‘ Xo/ lic said. ‘ Onc can tolcrate the dclusion for thcm if 
it makes tlieir pain more bearable. Poor bairns ! poor bairus 1 
Pain is an odd mystery.’ 

Ile drew down licr hand and hcld it in his, sccming to listcn 
to tlie singing, which floatcd in clcaily through thc open window 
at riglit angles witli tlie back windows of the liospital. Neither 
of thcin kiiew wliat the hyran was, but the refrain which camc 
aftcr cvery verse as if evcn the tinies werc joining in it was 
quitc audible to Luke Raeburn and his daughtcr. 

‘ Tlirough life’s long clay, ancl dcath’s dark uîght, 

Oh, gentle Jesus, bc our light.’ 

Erica’s brcatli came in gasps. To be remindcd thcn that 
lifc was long, and that death was dark I 

She thoiight shehad ncver prayed, shchad nevcr consciously 
prayed, but licr wholc life for tlic past thrce years had bcen an 
iins])oken prayer. Ncver was tlicre a more truc dcsirc cntirely 
iincxprcsscd, than thc desire wliich now seemed to possess licr 


whole being. 


The darkncss would soon hide for ever the bcing 


she raost lo\cd. Oh, if slic could biit honcstlv think that llo 
who callcd Himsclf the Light of thc world was indccd stiîl 
living still rcady to hclp I 

J-îut to allow hcr distress to gain thc raastcry of hcr would 
ccrtainly clisturb and grieve hcr fathcr. With a gi’cat cflbrt 
slie stiflcd the sobs which would rise in hcr throat, and waitcd 
in rigid stillncss. Whcn the last notes of thc hyran had dicd 
away into silcnce, shc turncd to look at hcr father. Ile had 
fallcn aslccp. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ANSW^ERED OR ÜXASW^ERED ? 

‘ Glory to God—to God ! ’ he saith, 
* Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And liîe is perft cted by death.’ 


E. B. Brow^ino. 


‘^Ir. Raeburn is curioDsly like the celebrated dog of nursery 
lore, who appertaiiied to the ancieut and far-famed Mother 
Hubbard. A!1 the doctor’s gave him up, all the secularists pre> 
pared mourning garments, the printers were meditating black 
borders for the Idol-Breafcer, the rclative meidts of burial and 


cremation were already in discussion, when the dog 
pardon—the leader of atheism, came to life again. 


we beg 


“ She went to the joiner’s to buy him a coffin, 
But when she came back the dog was laughing. 


jy 


“History,” as a great man was fond of remarking, ^‘repeats 




itself. 

Raeburn laughed heartily over the acconnts of his reeovery 
in the comic papers. No one bctter api)reciated the very clever 
representation of himself as a hnge bull-dog starting up into 
life w'hile Brittania in wddow’s w^eeds brought in a parish coffin. 
Erica would hardly look at the thing she had sufFered too much 
to be able to endure any jokes on the subject, and she felt hurt 
and angry that wdiat had given her such anguish should be 
turned inco a foolish jest. 

At length, after many weeks of w^eary anxiety, she w\as 
able to breathe freely ouce more, for her father steadily regained 
his strength. The devotion of her wdiole time and strength and 
thought to another had done wmnders for her, her character had 
strangely deepened and mellowed. But no sooner wais she free 
to begin her ordinary life than iiew perplexities beset her on 
every side. 

During her own long illness she had of conrse bcen debarred 
from attending any lectures or meetings whatever. In the 
j^ears followdng, before she had quite regained her strength, she 
had generally gone to hear hcr father, but had never become 
acïain a regular attendant at the lecture-hall. Now^ that she 

o o 

w^as quite w'ell, however, there w\as nothing to prevent her 
attending as many lectures as she pleased, and naturally, her 


position as Luke 


Raebuni^s daughter 


made her presence 


desirable. So it came to pass one Sunday evening in July 
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tliat slie Imppencd to be preseut at a lccture givcn hj a Mr. 
Mastcrman, 

JIc was a man whom thej kiicw intimatcl}^ Erica liked 
him siifHciently well iii private life, and ho had been reinark- 
ably kind and helpful at the time of her father’s illncss. It 
was soine ycars, howevcr, since she liad hcard him lecture, and 
tliis evening, by the virulence of his attack on thc cliaracter 
of Christ, hc revealed to )ier how much hcr ground liad shiftcd 
sincc slic liad last hcard him. It was not that he was” an 


opponcnt of cxisting Christianity—licr father was that, shc 
hersclf was that, aud felt bound to be as long as she considered 


it a lie 


Masterman 


unfiiir, almost wilfully inaccuratc, and, in addition, his sarcasm 
and plcasantrics secmcd to 


her odiously vulgar, He was 
aiiswercd by a most miserable rcpresentative of Christianity, 
^who made a foolish, weak, blustering speech, and tried to pay 
the atheist back in his owu coin. Eriea fclt wretched She 
longed to get up and spcak herself, longing flatly to contradict 
tlie chanipion of her own cause; then gi*cw frightened at the 
strengtli of her feelings. Could this be mere love of fair play 
andjusticeî Was hcr feeling merely that of a barristcr who 
could argue as well on one sidc as thc othcr ? And yet her dis- 
pleasure in itsclf proved little or nothing. AVould not Charlcs 
Osmond be displcased and indignant if he heard hcr father 
unjustly spokcn of ] Yes, butthcn Luke Ilaeburn was a living 
man, and Christ—was she even sure that he had ever lived? 
^Vell, yes, sure of that, but of how much morel 

AVhen tlie assembly broke up, her mind was in a miserabie 
ehaos of doubt. 

It was one of those dclicious summer evcnings whcn cven 
in East London the skics arc mellow and the air swcet and 
cool. 

' Oli, Tom, let us walk liomo she cxclaimed, longing for 
chan'jTC of scenc and cxcrcise. 




\ll riglit,^ Iie replicd, ‘ 111 takc you a 811014 : cut, if you don’t 


miiid a few back slums to begin with.^ 


Now kh'ica was familiar cnough with the sight of poverty 
and srjualor; shc had not lived at tho West End, wlicre yoii 
may cntirely forget the existence of the poor. The knowledgo 
of evil had come to her of necessity much earlier than to most 
girls, and to-night, as Tom took her through a succession of 
narrow strccts aml dirty cuurts, miscry, and vice, and hopcless 
dcgradation rnet hcr on evcry side. Swarms of filthy littlo 
chüdreu Avrangled aiid fonght in tho gutters, druiiken women 
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Kboutüd foul language at oiie aiiotlier —eveiywliere was wickcd- 
iiess — eveiywhcre waiit. 

Hcr licart felt as if it would break. AVhat was to reach 
tliese poor, miserable fellow-crcatures of hers ? Who was to 
raise thcm out of thcir horrible plight % The coarsc distoi*tion 
and the narrow contraction of Christ^s tcachin2: which slie had 

O 

just heard, offercd no remedy for this evil. Nor could she 
thiiik tliat sccularism would reach these. To understand 
secularism you necd a fair share of intellect, — wbat intcllect 
would thcsc poor creatures have ? Why, you might talk for 
evcr of the ^ good of humanity,^ aud ‘ the duty of promoting 
the geiicral good,^ and they would not so much as grasp the 
idea of what ‘good,^ was — thcy would sink baek to thcir animab 
like state. 

Instinctivcly her thoughts turncd to the Radical Roformer 
who, cightceu liundi*ed ycars ago, had lived among people just as 
wicked, just as wretched. How had He worked ? What had He 
donc ? All through His words and actions had sounded the one 
key-iiote. ‘ Your Fathcr.’ Always He had led them to look up 
to a pcrfect Being who loved them, who was prcscnt with thcm. 

AVas it possible that if Christians had indeed followcd their 
Leader and not obscured His teaching with hideous accretions 


of doctrinc which He had assurcdly never taught — was it 
possible tliat the Christ-gospel in its original simplicity would 
indced be thc rcmcdy for all cvil] 

They were coming into broadcr thorouglifares now. A 
wailing child’s voice fell on her car. A small crowd of dis- 
reputable idlers were hanging round the closed doors of a public- 
house, waiting eagcrly for the opcning which would take place 
at the close of service-time. The wailing chikbs voice grew 
moi'e and more piteous, Erica saw that it came from a poor 
little half-clad creature of three years old who was clinging do 
the skirts of a miserable-looking woman with a shawl thrown 


over hcr head. Just as she drew near, the woman, with a 
fearful oath, tried to shake hcrself frce of tbe child ; then, with 
up-lifted arm, was about to deal it a hea’sy blow when Erica 
caught her liand as it dcsccnded, and held it fast in both her 
hands. 

‘ DonT hurt him,’ she said, ‘ please, don’t hurt him.’ 

She lookcd iuto tlie prcmaUirely wrinkled face, into thc 
half-dim cyes ; she held the hand fast with a pressure not of 
force but of entreaty. Then they passed on, the bystandcrs 
shouting out the derisive chorus of ‘Come to Jesus !’ with 
which London roughs delight iii mocking any passenger whom 
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thcy suspect of rellgious tcndencies. In all hcr sadncss Erîca 

g to hGrsclf. That shc, an atheist, Luke 
llaeburn’s daughtcr, sliould bc hooted at as a followcr of Jesiis! 

In thc mcantimc the woman shc had spokcn to stood still 
staring aftcr hcr. If an angcl had suddcnly appcarcd to licr, 
shc coiild not liavc bcen morc startlcd. A huinan liand had 
givcn hcr coarsc, guilty, trcmbling hand such a living prcssiire 
as it had ncver bcforc reccivcd; a purc, loving facc had looked 
at her ; a voicc, which was trcmbling with carnestncss an<l 
full of thc patlios of restraincd tcars, had plcaded with licr for 
her owii cliild. Thc woman’s dormant motherhood sprang iiito 
lifc. Ycs, lic was her own child aftcr all. Shc did not rcally 
w'ant to hurt him, but a sort of dcmon was insidc hcr, thc 
dcmon of drink, and somctimcs it made hcr almost mad. She 
lookcd down now' with love-clearcd cyes at the littlc ciying 
child who still clung to her ragged skirt. Shc stoopcd and 
pickcd hini up, aiid w'rappcd a bit of hcr shawd round him. 
Ih'cscntly, after a fcarfiil struggle, shc timied away froni the 
public-housc and carriod tîic cliild homc to bcd. 

Thc jeering chorus was soon chccked, for thc slmttcrs wcre 
takcn down, and tlic doors throw'ii w'idc, and light, and checr- 
fulness, and shclter, and thc drink they wcrc all craving for 
w’crc temptingly displaycd to draw in thc w’aitir.g idlcrs. 

Ihit thc woman liad gonc homc, and one ratlier surly-looking 
man still lcant against the waül looking up the strcct whcrc Tom 
and Erica had disappcarcd. 

Mllowcd if that ain’t a bit of pîuckl’ hc said to himsclf, 
and thercw’ith fell into a rcvcric. 

Tom talkcd of tcmpcrancc work, about which lic ^vas vcry 
cagcr, alî tlic way to Guilford Tcrracc. Erica, on rcacliing 
homc, 'wcnt at oncc to hcr fathcr s room. Shc found him 
pro])pcd iip wdth pillows iu liis arm cîiair; he was still only 
w’cîl enough to attcmpt tlic liglitcst of liglit litcraturc, and ^vas 
looking at somc old volumcs of Punch w’hich tlic Osmonds had 
sent across. 

‘ You look tircd, Eric !’ hc cxcîainicd. ‘ V^as tlicrc a good 
attendaucc V 

‘ Vciy,’ sîie rcplicd, but so much lcss brigîitly tlian usual 
that Piacburn at oncc divincd tliat somcthing liad annoycd licr, 

‘ Was Mr. ]\Iastcrman dull V 

‘ Xot dnll,’ she rcpliod, licsitatingl^^ Tlicu, witîi morc than 
)»cr usual vchcmcnce, ‘ Eatlicr, I can’t cndurc liim ! I wdsh w’o 
didn’t liavc such mcn on our sidc ! IIc is so flippant, so 
vuigar V 


could not hclp smilin 
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* Of course lie never was a model of refinement/ said Rac- 
bnrn, ‘ biit he is efrcctivc—very cffective. It is impossiblc that 
you should like his style; he is, compared with you, what a 
theatrical poster is to a delicate tHe-de-Greiize, How did he 
specially oÂend you to-night R 

* It was all hateful from the veiy beginning,’ said Erica. 

‘ And sprinkled all through with doubtful jests which of course 
pleased the people. One dcspicable one about the Entry into 
Jerusalem, which I bclieve he must have got from Strauss. rni 
sure Strauss quotes it.’ 

‘ You see what displeases an educated mind, wins a rough, 
uncultured one. We may not altogetlier like it, but we must 
put up with it. Wc need onr Moodys and Sankeys as well as 
the Chnstians.’ 

‘ But, fiither, he seems to me so unfair.’ 

Baeburu looked grave. 

‘ My dear,’ he said, aftcr a minutes thought, ‘ you are not 
in the lcast boiiud to go to hear Mr. Mastermau again unless 
you like. But remember this, Eric, we are only a struggling 
minority, and let me quote to you one of our Scottish pro- 
verbs—“ Hawks shouldna pick out hawks’ een.” You are still 
a hawk, are you not V 

‘ Of course,’ she said, earnestly. 

‘ Well, then, be leal to your brother hawks. 

A cloud of perplexed thought stole over Erica^s face. Bae- 
biirn noted it and did his best to divcrt hcr attention. 

‘ Come,’ he said ‘ let us have a chapter of Mark Twain to 
enliven us.’ 

But even Mark Twain was inadequate to check the thought- 
strugglc which had begun in Erica’s brain. Desperate earnest- 
ness would not be conqucred eveii by the most delightful of all 
humorous fictîon. 

During 

great was Erica’s fear of being biassed either one way or the 
other that she would not even hint at her perplexity either to 
her father or to Charles Osmond. And now the actual thorough- 
ness of her character seemed a hindrance. 

Slie had imagination, quick perception of the true and 
bcautiful, and an immense amount of steady common-sense. 
At the same time she was alinost as keen and quite as slow of 
conviction as her fatlicr. Honestly dreading to allow her 
poetic faculty due play, she kept her imaginatioii rigidly within 
the narrowest bounds. She was thus honesHy handicapped in 
the race; the honesty was, however, a little mistaken and one* 
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sided, for not the most vîvid imacrination could bo considere l 
as a set-off to the great, tlie incalciilable coiinterdnfluence of 
her wholc educatiou aud surrouudiugs. How she got through 
that black strugcde was soinetiines a mvsterv to her. At last 
one evening, when tlie load had grown intolerablc, sIïc shut 
licrself into lier own room, and, furgetful of all her 


logical 


arguments, spokc to tlie unkuown God. Her hopelessness, her 
desperation, drovc hcr as a last rcsource to ciy to the possibly 



diinmer because raore light. 


Shc stood by the open window of her little roora, with her 
arms on the window-siîl, looking out into the sumraer night, 
just as ycars beforc she had stood when making up her mind 
to exile and sacrifice. Then the wintry heavens had been 
blacker and the stars brighter, now both sky and stars were 

Over the roofs of tlie Guilfurd 
Square houses she could sce Charles’ ^Vain and the Pole star, 
but onlv faintlv. 

t/ ^ 

‘ God !’ she cried, ‘ I have no reason to think that Thou art, 
e.xcept that there is such fearful necd of Thee. I can sce no single 
proof in the world that Thou art here. But if what Christ said 
was tme, then Thou miist care that I should know Tliee, for I 
inust be Thy child. Oh, God, if Thou art—oh, Fatlier, if Thou 
art,—help us to know Thee 1 show us what is tme !’ 

She waited and waitcd, hoping for some sort of answer, somo 
thonght, some conviction. But she found, as many have found 
before hcr, that ‘ the heavens wcre as brass.^ 

‘Of course it was no usc!’ she exclaimcd, irapatiently, yet 
with a blankness of disappointraent which iu itself proved the 
reality of her expectations. 

Just then she heard Tom’s voice at the foot of thc stairs 
calling hcr; it scemed like the seal to her impatient ‘ of course.’ 


i 


There was no Unseen, no Eteraal—of course not! But there 
was a busv eveiwday Hfe to be lived. 

All right,’ slïe rctumed, impatiently, to Tom’s repeatcd 
calls ; ‘don’t raake such a noise or elsc voudl disturb father !’ 

^ V 

‘ He is wide awake,’ said Tuni, ‘and talking to thc Professor. 
Just look herc, I couldn’t holp fctching you down—did yuu 
ever soe such a speech in your life I 


be !’ 


A rcgular brick he raust 


Hc liel«l an evening paper in lus hand. Erica remeinbered 
that the debate was to bc on a question affecting all free- 
thinkcrs. During the discussion of this, some one had intro- 
duccMl a referencc to tlie Hyde Park meeting and to Mr. 
liaebura, and had bcer cai'cful not to lose the opportunity of 
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tnaking a spitefnl and mislcading remark aljout tlie apostle of 
atheism. Torn liurried her through this, Iiowever, to tlie spcech 
that tbllowod it. 

* Wait a minute,’ she said. ‘ Vrho is Mr. Farrant ] I never 
heard of him before.^ 

‘ Member for Greyshot, elected last spring, don’t jou re- 
member ] One of the bye-elections. Licked the Tories all to 
fits. Tliis is his maiden speech, and that makes it all the more 
plucky of him to take up the cudgels in our defence. Ilere ! 
lct me read it to yoii.’ 

With the force of one who is fired with a new and hearty ad- 
miration, he read the report. The speech was undoubtedly 
a fine one; it was a grand protest against intolerance, a plea 
forjustice. The speaker had not hesitated for an instant to 
raise his voice in behalf of a very unpopular cause, and his 
generous words, even when read through the mediura of an in- 
different newspaper report, awoke a strange thrill in Erica’s 
heaii:. The ntter disregard of self, the nobility of the whole 
speech struck her immensely. The man who had dared to 
stand up for the first tirae in Parliament and speak thus, must 
be one in a thousand. Presently came the most daring and 
disinterested touch of all. 

‘ The honourable member for Piilchester made what I can 
not but regard as a most misleading and unnecessary remark 
with reference to the recent occun’ence in Hyde Park, and to 


]dr. Piaebura. I listened to it with pain, for, if there can be 
degrecs in the absolute evil of injustice and lack of charity, it 
seems to me that the highest degree is reached in that uncharita- 
bloness which tries to blacken the character of an opponent. 
Since the subject has been introduced, the House will, I 
hope, bear with me if for the sake of justice I for a moment 
allude to a personal matter, Some years ago I myseîf was an 
atheist, and I can only say that, speaking now from the directly 
opposite standpoint, I can still look back and thank Ilaebura 
most heartily for the good service he did me.. He was the first 
man who ever showed me, by words and example combined. 


4 


hat life is only noble when lived for the race. The statement 

made bv the honourable member for Pilchester seems to me as 

«/ 

incoiTect as it was nncalled for. Surely this assemljly will 
best prove its high character notbyloud religious protestations, 
not by supporting a naiTow, Pharisaical measure, but by im- 
partiality, by perfect jiistice, by the manifesiation in deed and 
word of that broad-hearted charity, that uuivcr.sal brotherliness, 
which alone deser^'es thc name of Christianity.’ 
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The manifestatioii of the speaker’s generosity aiicl iiniversal 
hrotherliness cnme likc a light to Erica’s darkness. It did not 
cnd her stniggle, biit it did cnd licr dcspair. A faiiit, inde- 
fiiiuble liope rose in hcr heart. 

yiv, Earrant^s maidcn s])ccch made a considcrable stir; it 
mct witli some praise and mucli blamc. Erica lcarnt from one 
of the papers tfiat he was Mr. Donovau Farrant, aiid at once 
felt coiiYinccd that lic was the ‘ Donovan ^ whom both Charlcs 
Osmond and Brian had mcutioncd to hcr. Slie secmed to 
know a good dcal about him. Probably tliey had never told 
her his surname becausc they knew tliat some day lie would be 
a public cliaracter. With instinctivc dclicacy shc refraincd 
from making any refcrcnce to liis specch, or any inquiry as to 
liis idcntity with the ‘ Donovan ^ of whose iuner life shc had 
licard. Vcry soon aftcr that, too, she wcnt down to thc sca- 
side with ber father, and whcn tliey came back to town the 
(Jsmonds had gone abroad, so it was not until the autiimn tbat 
tiiev again met. 

V O 


Her stay at Codrington wonderfully rcfreshcd hcr ; it was 
the first time in herlife that she had takcn a tliorougli holiday, 
witli cliange of scene and restful idlcness to complete it. The 
time was outwardly unevcntful cnough, but hcr fathcr grcw 
strong in body and sbe grew strong in mind. 

One absurd littlc incident she often laughcd over afterwards. 
It liappcncd tliat in the On-looher therc was a quotation from 
sorae unnamed mediaïval writer; she and her fathcr had a dis- 
cussion as to wliom it could bc, Bacburn maintaining tliat it 
was Thomas â Kempis. Wisliing to verify it, Erica went to a 
bookscller’s and asked for tlie Imitation of Christ A rather 
prim-looking dame presided beliind the countcr. 

^ We havcn’t tliat book, miss,’ slie said, ‘ it’s quite out of 
fasliion now.’ 

^ I agrcc with you,’ said Erica, greatly amused. ‘ It must 
be quite out of fashion, for I scarccly know half-a-dozen peo]>le 
who practise it.’ 

lîowevôr, a second shop appcared to think difîerently, 
for it liad Thomas â Kempis in cvery conceivable sizc, sliape, 
and binding. Erica bouglit a little sixpenny copy and went 
back to the bcach, whcre slie made her fathcr laugh ovcr her 
storv. 

'fhey verificd the quotation, and by-and-by Erica bcgan to 
read thc book. On the very first page she came to words 
which made her pause and relapse into a dcep reverie. 

‘But he who would fully and feelingly understand the 
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words of Christ, must study to make his whole lifc conformable 
to that of Christ.’ 

The thought linked itself in hcr mind with some words of 
John Stnart MilFs whieli she had hcard quoted till she was 
almost weary of them. 

‘ Nor even now' would it be easy, even for an unbelievcr, to 
find a better translation for the rule of virtue from tho abstract 
into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that Christ 
would approve our life.’ 

AVhile she was still rnusing, a sound of piteous crying at- 
tracted her notice. Looking u]: she saw a tiny chikl ^vaiidering 
along the beach, trailing a wooden spade after hcr, and sobbing 
as if her heart w'ould break. In a moment Erica was beside 
her, coa^ving and consoling, but at last, finding it impossible to 
draw forth aii intelligible w’ord from the sobs and tcars, she took 
the little thing in her arms and carried her to her father. 
ruaeburn w’as a great childdover, and had a habit of carrying 
goodies in his pocket, much to the satisfaction of all the 
children with whom he Avas brought in contact, He produccd 
a bit of butter-scotch. which restored the small maideiVs 
serenity for a minute. 

‘ She must have lost her w’ay,’ he said, glancing from the 
lovely little tear-stained fîice to the thinly shod feet and un- 
gloved hands of the little one. The butter-scoteh liad 'won her 
heart. Presently she voluntcercd a remark. 

‘Dolly putted on her own hat. Dolly wanted to dig all 
alone. Dolly lan aw’ay.’ 

‘ Where is your home ? ’ askcd Erica. 

^ Me don’t know! me don’t know I’ cried Dolîy, bursting 
into tears again, and hiding her face on Raeburn’s coat. 
^Fatherl father, DoIIy wants father.’ 

‘ We wdll come and look for him,’ said Erica, ^ but you miist 
stop crying, and you know your father will be sure to come and 
look for you.’ 

At this the littîe one checked her tears, and looked up as if 
excepting to see him close by. 

‘ He isn’t there,’ she said, piteously. 

‘ Come and îet us îook for him,’ said Erica. 

Doîly juraped up, thrust her îittle hand into Erica’s, and 
toiîed up the steep beach. They had reached the road, and 
Erica paused for a momcnt, woiidering w’hich direction they 
had better take, when a voice beliind her made her start. 

‘ Why, Dorothy—littîe one—w’e’ve been hunting for you 
everywdiere 1’ 
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Dolly let go Erica’s liand, und witli a ghul ciy rushcd into 


tlic arins of a tall, dark, ratlicr forcign-looking inan, 
canglit licr np and licld licr closclv. 


y lio 


11 c tiirncd to Erica and tliankcd licr vcry M'armly for hcr 


hclp. 


Erica thonght his facc thc noblost shc had cvcr sccn. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

AT TIIF. MUSEUM. 

Metlionght I henrd one ealling, ‘ Child,’ 

And 1 replied, ‘ My Lord P 

GeORGE nERBERT. 

A FAVOUEiTE i^astimc vdth country childrcn is to yatch thc 

gradual growth of thc acorn into the oak-trcc. Thcy vill 
sus})cnd thc acorn in a glass of watcr and vatch thc slow pro- 
gi’css diiring long months. First onc tiny Avliitc thrcad is ]>ut 
forth, thcn anothcr, until at lcngth thc glass is almost fillcd with 
a tanglc of whitc fibrcs, a sturdy littlc stcm raiscs itsclf up, 
and the baby trcc, if it is to iivc, must bc at oncc transplantcd 
into good soil. Tlic proccss may bc botanically intcrcsting, 
but thci’c is somcthing a littlc sickly about it, too—there is ii 
fccling that, after all, tlie aconi would have done better in its 
natural gronnd hidden awav in darkncss. 

o 

And, if wc have this fccling with rcirard to vegetablc 

^ O o 

growth, how mucl] morc witli regard to sj)iritnal growth i To 
attcmpt to sct up the gradually awakening spirit in an 
apparatus wlicrc it might bc tlic observcd of all obscrvers 
would bc at oncc rcpulsive ani presnmptuons. Happily, it is 
impossible. AVc may tracc inflncnccs and suggcstions, just as 
wc mav notc tlic rain or droua’ht, the hcat or cold that affcct 
vcgctablc gi’owth, but tlic actual birth is cvcr liiddcn. 

To attcmpt evcn to shadov; fcrth Erica’s growth during the 
next ycar M’ould bc worsc than prcsumptuous. As to hcr out- 
ward lifc it was not grcatly changcd, only iutcnsificd. Octobcr 
alwaj’s bcgan tlicir busicst six montlis. Tlicrc was tlie iiiglit 
school at whicli slic was able to work again indcfatigably. 
Thcrc werc lccturcs to bc atteridcd. Above all, thcrc W’as an 
evcr incrcasîng amount of woi'k to bc donc for licr father. In 
all tlie ])ositivc and consti'uclive sidc of sccularism, in all the 
eflorts madc by it to bcttcr liumanity, slic took nn cnthusiastic 
share. Xatiirally shc did not sco so mucli of Charlcs Osmoiid 
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riow that slie was strong* again. In tlie prcss of busiiiess, în 

ay life there was littîe tiine for discussion. 
They met frequently, but never for one of their loug tefe-ä-tttes. 
Pcrhaps Erica purposcly avoided tliem. Slie Avas strangely 
diflerent now from the little impetuous girl who had come 
to his stud}" years ago, trembliiig with aiiger at the Lady 
Superintendeiit’s insult. Insults had since then, alas, be- 
come so familiar to her, that she had acquired a sort of patieut 
dignity of endurancc, infinitely sad to watch in such a young 

giil. 

One morningin early June, just a year after the memorable 
Hyde Park meeting, Charles Osmond liappened to be rcturning 
from the death-bed of one of his parishoners when, at the 
corner of Gnilford Square, he met Erica. It miglit have been 
in part tlie contrast with tlie sad and painful scene he had just 
quitted, but he tliouglit slie had never bcfore looked so 
beautiful. Her facc seemed to have taken to itself the fresh- 
ness and the glow of the summer morning. 

o o 


thc hard, everyd 


‘You are carly abroad,' he said, feeling older and grajer 
and more tired than ever as he paused to spcak to her. 

I am off to tlic museum to read,’ she said, ‘ I like to get 

ou don’t have to wait such an age for 
your books ; I caiPt bear vaiting.’ 

’ What are yoii at work upon now V 
‘ Oh, to-day for the last time I am going to hunt up par- 
ticulars about Livingstone. Hazeldine was verv anxious tliat a 

o %/ 

series of papers on liis life should be written for our people. 
YTiat a grand fellow he was ! ’ 

‘ I heard a characteristic aneedote of him the other dav,’ 


there by nine, then } 


said Charles Osmond. ‘ He was waîking beside one of the 

O 

African lakes wliicli he had discovered, when suddenlj" there 
dawned ori him a new raeaning to long familiar words, The , 
blood of Christ he exclaimed, ‘‘That must be Charity ! 
The blood of Chrîst—tliat must be Charity !’^ A beautiful 
tîiought, too seldom practically taught.’ 

Eiica looked grave. 


‘ Characteristic, certainly, of his broad-heartcdness, but I 
don’t tliink that aneedote will do for tlie readers of the Idol- 
Breakerd Then, looking up at Charles Osmond, she added, in 
a rather lower tone, ‘ Do you know, I had iio idea when 1 


began wliat a difficult task I had got. 


I thought in sueh an 


active life as that there wouîd be little diffieulty in keepingthe 
religious part away from the secular, biit it is wonderful how 
Livingstone contrives to mix them iip,’ 
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‘ You sce, if Christianity be truc, it miist, as you say, mix 
up ” with CYcrythin^. Thcrc should bc no rigid distiuction be- 
twcon sccular and rcligious,’ said Charlcs Osmond. 

‘ If it is true,’ said Ki ica, suddcnl}", and with sceraing irrclc- 
vaiicc, ‘ thcn sooncr or latcr we nnist learn it to bc so. Trutli 
7nns( win in the cnd. Biit it is worsc to wait for pcrfcct 
ccrtainty than for books at thc muscum !’ shc addcd, laughing. 
‘ It is five minutcs to ninc— I shall be late.’ 

Charlcs Osmond walkod homc tlioughtfully ; thc meeting 

had somchow chcercd him. 

‘Absolute convictiun that truth must out — that truth must 
makc itsclf pcrceptiblc! Yve not oftcn comc across a more 
bcautiful faith than tliat. Yes, little Undine, riglit you are! 

Yc sliall know the truth, and thc trutli shall makc you free.” 
Ilcre or tîicrc, hcrc or tlicrc —• 

“ AIl things come ronnd to him wîio will but wait.” 


Tlicrc’s onc for voursclf, Charlcs Osmond! Nonc of vour 
hurrying aiid mcddling now, old man ! you’ve just got to lcave 
it to your bcttcrs.’ 

Soliloquising aftcr this fashion he rcachcd homc, and was 
not soiTy to find liis brcakfast awaiting him, for he had becn up 
thc grcatcr part of tlic niglit, 

The grcat domcd library of the British Museum had bc- 
comc vcry homclike to Erica, it was her ideal of comfort; shc 
wcnt therc whencvcr she wantcd quict, for in the small and 
crowded lodgings she could never be sccure from iiiteriTiptions, 
and intcrriqjtions resultcd in bad work. Thcre was something, 
too, in the atmosphere of thc muscum wliich sccmed to hclp 
her. Shc likcd tlie perfcct stillncss, she likcd tlie prcsence of 
all thc books. Abovc all, too, she likcd tlie consciousncss of 
posscssion. There was no narrow exclusivcncss about this 
place, no onc could look askancc at hcr hcre. Thc place bc- 
longcd to tlic pcoplc, and thcrcforc belongcd to her; slic 
herctic and athcist as slie was—had as much share in tlie 
owncmhip as the highcst in thc land. Shc had hcr own pccu- 
liar nook ovcr by thc cncyclojjcdias, and, bcing always an 
carly comcr, scldom failcd to sccurc her own particular chair 
and dcsk. 

Ou thîs morning she took hcr placc, as shc had done hun- 
drcds of timcs before, and was soon hard at work. Shc was 
finishing hcr last papcr oii Livingstonc whcii a book shc Iiad 
ordcred was dcposited oii hcr dcsk by ouc of the noisclcss 
atteiidants. Shc wantcd it to vcrify one or two datcs, and she 
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half tliought she would trj to huiit up Charles Osmoncrs 
anecdote. In order to write her series of ])apers, she liad been 
obliged to study the character of the great explorer pretty 
thoroughlj. She had alwavs beeu able to see the nobility even 
of those difTering most wiclely froin herself in point of creecl, 
and the great beauty of Livingstone’s character hacl impresscd 
her very much. To-clay she happenecl to open on an entry in 
his joumal which seemed particularly characteristic of tlie man. 
He Avas in great danger from the hostile tribes at the union of 
thc Zambesi and Loangwa, and there was sometliing about 
his spontaneous utterance which appealed very strongly to 
Lrica. 

‘ Felt much turmoil of spirit in view of having all my plans 
for the welfare of tliis great region and teeming population 
knocked on the head by savages to-morrow. But 1 read that 
Jesus came and said, “Allpoweris gi^xn unto me in heaven 
and iii earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, and lo ! I 
am with you always, even unto tlie end of the world.” Tt is the 
word of a geutleman of the most sacred and strictest lionour, 
and there’s an end on’t. I will not cross furtively by niglit as 
I inteuded. . . . Nay, verily, I sliall take observations for 
latitude and longitude to-night, tliougli tliey may be the last.’ 

The courage, tlie daring, the perseverance, the intense 
faith of the maii shone out in these sentences. Was it indeed 
a delusion, such practical faith as that. 


Blackness of darkness seemed to hem her in. 


She 


stniggled through it once more by tlie one gleam of certainty 
which had come to her in the past year. Truth must be selï- 
revealing. Sooner or later, if she were honest, if she did not 
shut her mind deliberately up with the assurance,—‘ You have 
thought out these matters fully and fairly; enough ! let us 
now rest content,’—if she were indeed a tme ‘ Freethinkcr,’ slie 
must know 1 And even as tliat conviction returned to her the 
words, half-quaint, half-pathetic, came to her mind,—‘ It is the 
word of a gentleman of the most sacred and strictest honour, 
andthcre’s an end on’t.’ 

Ycs, there would ‘be an end on’t,’ if shecould feel suro that 
he, too, was uot cleludcd ! 

She turned ovcr the pages of the book, and towards thc end 

Her 


fcund a copy of the inscription on Livingstone’s tomb. 
eye fell on the words, ‘And other sheep I have which are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear My 
voice.’ 

Somehow the mention of the lost sheep brought to her 
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mind thc littlc lost cliild ou the bcacli at Codrington —Dolly, 


who had ‘ pnttcd oii ’ hcr o^\Ti hat, wlio had wauted to bc iii- 
deiicndcnt, and to dig by hciself. Slic iiad run away from 
hoinc, and coiild not tind thc wny back. A\ hat a stccp climb 
tliey luid liad np thc bcacli!—how tlic littlc thing's tiny feet 
liad slipped and stnmbled over f.he stones, and jnst wlicn thcy 
wcre most pcrpler.cd, the fatlicr had found them 1 

E.xactlv liow it all came to her, Erica never knew, nor 

t/ ^ ^ 

conld shc evcr pnt into wcrds the story of the ncxt few 
moment.s. AVlicn ‘ God's grcat snn-rise ’ finds ns ont, we havc 
need of something Inglier than hnman specch—there are no 
words for it. At thc ntmost shc conld only say that it was 
like cominc; ont of the twilight. that it sccmcd as if shc wcre 

rj r T # 


immcrsed in a great wave of all pcrvading light. 

All in a moment tlic Christ who had been to hcr mercly a 

seemed to become to her the 

Even her own 


noblc charactcr of ancicnt liistory 
most real and living of all livnnr realities. 
existencc sccmcd to fa<Je intc' o 


vagiie and misty sliadow in 


comparison with thc intcnsity of tliis ncw conscionsncss—this 
conviction of His bcing wlrch snrronndcd hcr—which shc 
kncw, indeed, to bc ‘ way, ana trnth, and lifc.^ ‘Tlicy shall 
hcar Vly voicc.' In the silcncc of waiting, in thc faithfulness 
of lioncst searching, Phâca for tîic first timc in licr lifc heard it. 

V ^ ^ 

Yes, shc had bccn right—truth was sclf-revealing. A fcw 
minutcs ago thcse words had bcen to her an nnfnlfillcd, a vain 

O * 

promise—tlie speaker, broad-hcartcd and loving as hc was, liad 
doiibtless l)cen deludcd. But now tlic voice spoke to hcr, 
callcd her by name, tokl her what she wanted. 

‘ Dolly ’ became to her a p.vrablc of lifc. Slie had been like 
that little child \ for ycars and years sho had becn toiling np 
ovcr rongh stones and slij^pciy pebblcs, but at last she had 
licard the voice. 

That which often appcars snddcn and nnacconntahle is, if 
vvc did bnt know it, a slow, bcaiitifal evolntion. It was now 
vcrv ncarlv scven ycars since tJie autnmn aftcrnoon whcn the 

^ 4/ V 

man, ‘ too nice to be a clcTgyman,’ and ‘ not a bit likc a 
(diri.'tian,’ had comc to Erica’s homc, liad sliown licr that at 
lcast ono of them practised ihe nnivcrsal bi'otherlincss which 
almo.st all nrcaclicd. It was nearlv sevcn vcars since words of 

X 1/ ^ 

al>.solnte conviction, words of (ove and ])Owcr, had first sonndcd 
furtli from Cdiristian li]>s in hcr fathcr’s lcctnrc-hall, and ha«l 
awakcned in hcr mind that miscrably nncomfortable qnestion 
‘ sniqiosing Chiistianity shonld he trnc'J ’ 

All the most bcaniiful iniinenccs arc qnict; only tlie do* 


Was this the coming to the Fatherl 

O 
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1 

are iioisy. Love of the deepest sort is wordless, the sunshiue 
steals dowD silently, the dew falls noiselesslj, and the eom- 
munion of spirit vith spirit is calraer and quieter than any- 
thing else in the world—quiot as the spontaneous turning’ of 
the sunfiower to 'tlie sim vhen the heavy elouds havc passod 
avrav, and the light and warnitb reveal themselvcs. The siib- 

V ' O 

dued rustle of leaves, the hushed footsteps sounded as usual in 
the great library, but Eriea was bcyond the perceptiou of cithcr 
place or time. 

Presently she was recalled by the arrival of aiiother 
studeut, who took the chair next to hers—a little deforraed 
man, with a faee whieh looked prematurely old, and sad, 
restless eves. A few hours before she would have reo^arded 

O 

him with a sort of shuddcring compassion ; now with the eoin- 
passion there came to her the thought of eompensation whieh 
even here and now might make the poor fellow happy, Was 
he not iraraortal 1 Might he not here and now learn what she 
had just learnt, gain that unspeakable joy ] and might not the 
knowledge go on growing and increasing for ever 1 She took 
up her pen onee more, verificd the dates, rolled up her manu- 
scrîpt, and, with one look at Liviugstone’s journal, returued it 
to the clerk and left the librai v. 

V 

It was like eoming into a new world; even diuLrv Blooras- 
bury seemed beautiful. Her racc was so bright, so like the 
faee of a happy ehild, tliat more than one passer-by was startled 
by it, lifted for a moment fiom sordid cares iuto a purer 
. atmosphere. She felt a longing to speak to some one who 
would understand her new happiness. She had reaehed Guil- 
ford Square, and looking doubtfully across to the Osmonds’ 
house. They would understand î But no—she must tell her 
father first. And then, with a fearful pang, she realised what 
her new conviction meant. It meant briuging the sword iiito 
her father’s hoiise; it meant gTÎoring him with a life-long gTief; 
it meant leaving the persecuted minority, and going over to 
the triumphant majoritj ; it meant unmitîgated pain to all 
those she loved best. 

Erica had had her full share of pain, but never had she 
known anything so agonising as that moment’s sharp revulsîon. 
Mechanically she walked on until she reached home; nobody 
was in. She looked into thc little sitting-room, but only 
Friskarina sat puiTing on the rug. The table was strewn with 
the Satnrday papers ; the mid-day post had just eome. She 
turned ovcr the lettcrs and found oue for horself in heï 


slructive agencies, the stormy wiud, the heavy raiu aiid hail 
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fixtlier’s haiid-writing. It was the one thing needed to complete 


the realisation of lier pain. She snatched it up with a stifled 
sob, ran upstairs to her room, and threw herself down on the 
bed in a silent agony. 

A new joy had come to her which her father could not 
share ; a j<^y wliich hc would call a delusion, which lie spent 
great part of liis life in combating. To tell him that she was 
cüiivinced of the truth of Christianity—why, it would abuost 
brcak his heart! 

And yet she must inflict this terrible pain. Her uatnre 
was far too noble to have dreamed for a single instant of tem- 
porising, of keeping her thoughts to herself. A Raeburn was 
notlikely to fail either in courage or in honesty; but. with her 
courage and honesty, Erica had tlie violin-like sensitiveness of 
nature which Eric Haeberlein had noticed evcn in her cliild- 
liood. Slie saw in tlie fnture all the pain she must briug to 
lier father, intensified bv her ovui sensitiveness. She knew so 
well what her feelings would have been but a short time ago, if 
any one she greatly loved had ‘fallen back^ into Christiauity. 
How could she tell him ? IIow coidd she ! 

Yet it was a thing which must be done. 
to him I 

and worried—yet, to speak would be more painful. 

She got up, and went to the window, and let the summer 
wind blow on her lieated forehead. The world had seemed to 
her just l^efore one glorious prescnce-clianibcr, full of sunshine 
and rejoicing. But already the shadow of a life-long pain had 
fallen on her lieart. A revealed Christ mcant also a revealed 
cross, and a right heavy one. 

It was only l)y degrees that she grew strong again, and 
Livingstone’s text came back to hcr once more, ‘ I am with yon 
alway.’ 

By-aud-by, she opened her father’s letter. It ran as 
follows: 


Should slie write 
No, the letter might reach him whcn he was tired 


^I have just remembered that Monday will be your birlh- 
day. Let us spend it together, little son Erica ! A few days at 
Codrington would do us both good, and I have a tolerably 
leisure week. Ifyou can come down on Saturday aftornoon, so 
mucli the better. I will mcet you there, if you will telegraph 
reply as soon as you get this. 1 have three lectures at Helm- 
stoiie on Siinday, but you will probably prefer a qiiiet day by 
the sea. Bring me Westcott’s new book, and you might ])ut iii 
the chisel and hammer. We will do a little geologising for the 
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professor, if wo have time. Meeting here last niglit a grcat 
suceess. 

‘ Your loving father, 

‘ Luke Laeburn.’ 

‘ He is onlj thinking how he can give me pleasure 1 ’ sighed 
Erica. ‘ And 1 have nothing to give him but pain ! ’ 

She went at ouce, however, for the Bmdshaw, and looked 
ont the afternoon trains to Codrington. 


CHAPTER XX. 

STOUM. 

And seems she mid deep silence to a strain 
To listen, which tbe soul alone cau know, 

Saying, ‘ Fear nought, for Jesus came on earth^ 

Jesus of endless joys the wide, deep sea, 

To ease each heavy load of mortal birth. 

Ilis waters ever clcarest, sweetest be 
To hini who in a lonely bark drifts forth 
On His great deeps of goodness trustfully. 

Frovi Vittoria Colonna, 


CoDRiNGTON was onc of the veiy few seaside places withiii 
hxirly easy reach of London which had not bcen vulgariscd 
into an ordinarj watering-placc. It was a primitive little placc, 
with one good, old-established hotel, and a limited number uf 
villas and lodging-houses, which only served as a sort of orna- 
mental fringe to the pictiircsque little fishiug-town. 

The faet was, that it was just midway between two large 
and deservedly popular resorts, and so it had been overlooked, 
aud to the regret of the thrifty inhabitants, and the satisfaction 
of the visitors who eame there for quiet, its peaeefiil streets and 
its stony beach were never invadcd by excursionists. No cock- 
neys eame down for the Sunday to eat shrimps; the shrimps 
were sent away by train to the more favoured watcring-places, 
and the Codrington shopkeepers shook their heads and gave 
up expeeting to make a fortune in such a conservative little 
place. Erica said it rcminded her of the dormouse in Alice in 
Wonderland, tyrannised ovcr by the hatter on one side and the 
March hare on the other, and eventually put head foremost 
into the teapot. Certainly Helmstone on the east and West- 
port 011 the west had managed to eclipse it altogether, and its 
pcaccful sleepiness made the dormouse eomparison by no means 
inapt 
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It all lookcd wondoîfully unchaiigod as shc walkcd from 


the station that snmnier aftcrnoun with her fathcr. 


The 


irrcgular streets, the 


< U'' 


rom 


sqnare, gray towcr of St. Oswalds Clinrch, thc little, wiiiding, 

vcry shop-windows seenicd qnite nn- 
altcred, while at every turn fainiliar faces camc into sight. 
The slirewd old sailor with thc telescope, thc prim old lady at 
thc booksellcr’s, who liad pronoimccd thc Jmltatim of Christ 
to be qiiitc ont of fashion, thc sturdy milkman, with white 
smock frock, aud bright pails fastened to a wooden yoke, 
and tlic coast-guardsman, who was always wliistling 
liowling.’ 

The sea wasas calm as a mill-pond ] Racburn suggcstcd an 
hour or two on the water, and Erica, who was fond uf boating, 
gladly asscnted. Shc had made np her mind not to speak to 
licr fathcr tliat evening; hc ha 1 a vcry liard day’s work bcfore 
him 011 thc Simda}"; tlicy must havc thcsc few hours in pcacc. 
She did not in thc lcast dread any snbject coming up wliicli 
might put her into difficnlty, for, on thc rarc da^’s wheii hcr 
fathcr allowcd himsclf any rccrcation, he cntircly banishcd all 
controversal topics froin his iniiid. Hc askcd no single qiics- 
tion i’olating to thc work or to bnsincss of any kiiid, but gave 
himsclf iip to thc cnjoyment of a much iieeded rest and rclaxa- 
tion. 


Hc sceriied iii excellcnt spirits, and Ei-ica licrsclf woiild 
have becn rapturonsly happy if slie had not bcen liaiintcd by 
thc thouglit of the pain that awaitcd him. She kncw that this 
was thc last cvening she and her fiither shouhl ever spend 
togctiier in the old perfcct confidcncc ; division—the most 
painfn] of all divisions— lay bcforc tliem. 

The next day she was left to hcrsclf. Shc would not go to 
thc old gray-towcred chnrch ; tliongh as an atheist shc had 
gone to one or two clmrchcs to look and listcn, shc felt that 
shc could not hononrably go as a worshippcr till shc had 
spokcn to hcr father. So shc wandercd ahout on thc shore, 
and in thc rcstful quîet lcarnt morc, and grew strongcr, and 
conqucred thc drcad of thc morrow. Shc did not sce hcr 
fathcr again that day, for he could not gct back from Hclm- 
stonc till a late train, and shc had promiscd iiot to sit np for 


liiin. 

Tlic moi’ning of her twenty-third bîrthday was hright and 
sunshiny; she liad slcpt v’cl], but awokc v’itli the oppressivc 
consciousiicss tliat a tcrriblc hard duty lay beforc hcr. AVlicn 
hIic camc down tiicrc was a scrions look in licr cycs wliich did 
uot oscapc Rachurn’s keen observation. ITc was down heforo 
hcr, and had beeii out alrcady, for hc had managcd somchow 
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to procure a lovelj haudful of red and white roses aud 


niignoiiette. 


‘All good wishes for your birthday, and ‘^sweets to the 
swect,” as some one remarked on a more funereal occasion,^ he 
said, stooping to kiss her. ‘Dear little son Eric, it is very 
jolly to have you to myself for once. No disrcspect to Aunt 
Jean and old Tom, but two is company E 




you 


I 


What lovely fîowers! ^ exclaimed Erica. 
AVhere did they come froml’ 


‘ How good of 


morning 


happy-looking girls 


gomg 


‘I made love to old Nicolls, the florist, to let me gather 
them myself; he was very anxious to make a gorgeous arrange- 
ment done iip in white paper with a lace edge, and thought me 
a fearful Goth for preferring this disorderly bunch.’ 

They sat down to breakfast; afterwards, the 
papers came in, and Haeburn disappeared behind the Daily 
EevieiOj while the servant cleared the table. Erica stood by 
the open French window; she knew that in a few minutes she 
must speak, and how to get ivhat she had to say into words 
she" did not know. Her heart beat so fast that she felt almost 
choked. In a sort of dream of pain she watched the passers-by 

down to bathe, children with 
spades and pails. Everything seemed so tranquil, so ordinary, 
wbile before her lay a duty which must change her whole 
world 1 

‘Not much news,’ said Haeburn, comîng towards her as the 
servaut left the room. ‘ Eor dulness commend me to a Monday 
paper 1 Well, Eric, how are we to spend your twenty-third 
birthday h To think that I have actually a child of twenty- 
three ! Why, I ought to feel an old patriarch, and, in spite of 
white hair and life-long badgering, I don’t, you know ! Come, 
what shall we do 1 Where would you like to go 1 ’ 

‘Father,’ said Erica, want first to have a talk with you. 
I—I have something to tell you.’ 

The was no longer any mistakenîng that the serioiisness 
meant some kind of trouble. Eaeburn put his arm round hei*. 

‘ Why, my httle girl,’ he said, tenderly. ‘ You are tremb- 
ling all over! 


AVhat is the matter?’ 


‘ The matter is that what I have to say will pain you, and 
it half kills me tc do that. But there is no choice—tell you 
I must. You would not ivish me not to be true, not to be 
honest. ’ 

Utter perplexity filled Eaeburn’s mind. What phantom 

Had she been commissioned to 
tell him of some untoward event?—some biisiness calamityî 


trouble was threateuing him 1 


8 
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Ilad slie falleu in love witli some one he could not pürmit lier 
to marry] Ile looked qiicstioningly at hcr, bnt her e.îprcssion 
only perplcxed him still morc; shc was trembling i>o loi 
aiid hcr eycs wcre clcar and bright, tlicre was a stiong look 

abont licr wliolc facc. 

‘ Father,’ she said, qnietly, ‘ I havc learut to belicvc in 
Jcsns Clirist.^ 

11 c wrcnchcd away his arm; hc started back from her as if 
shc liad stahbcd liim. For a minntc he looked perfectly dazed. 

At last, after a silence which seemed to cach of thcm agc- 
long, he spcflve in thc agitatcd voice of oue who lias just re- 
ceived a great blow. 

‘ Do you know what you are saying, Erica ? Do you know 
what such a confession as yon havc made will involve I Do 
you mean that you acccpt the wholc of Christ’s tcaching?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she rcplicd, firnily, ‘ I do.’ 


You intend to turn Christian ? ’ 
‘ Ycs, to try to.’ 


llow 


this ? ’ 


long 


have yoyx and Mr. Osmond been 


concocting 


i 


II ow 


‘ I doibt know what you mcan,’ said Erica, terribly wonndcd 
by his tone. 

‘ Did he send you down here to tcll me?’ 

‘ Mr. Osmond knows nothing about it,’ said Erica. 
could I tcll any one bcfore yon, father ? ’ 

Hacbuni was touched by this. He took several turns up 
and down the roora bcfore speaking again, but the morc Iic 
graspcd the idea the deeper grew his grief and thc hotter his 


anger. 


man 


inidcr. AVhcn at length he did speak, his voicc was quict and 
cold and rcprc.ssed. 

‘ Sit down,’ he said, motioning hcr to a chair. ‘ This is not 
a subjcct that we can dismiss in fivc minutcs’ talk. I must 
hcar your rcasons. Wc will put aside all personal considcra- 
tions. I will consider you just as an ordinary opponent.’ 

Ilis coldness chillcd hcr to the hcart. Was it always to be 
like this ? llow could she possibly endure it ! How was she 
to answcr his questions,-—how was she to vindicate her faith, 
whcn tlie mcre tonc of his voicc secmcd to paral^'sc her hcart ? 

the cokl formality of an 
opponent, but ncver for a singlc instant could shc forget that 
hc was her father — thc bcing shc lovcd bcst in the wholc 
world. 

Diit Erica was bravc and true; shc kncw that this was a 


He was indccd treating her with 


8Töînï. 
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crisis in their lîvcs, ancî, thrusting down her own personal pain, 
slie forcecl herself to give hcr wbole heart and mincl to tho 
searching and perplexing qiiestions with which her fatlier 
intendcd to test the rcality of her convictions. Hacl she bcen 
unaccustomecl to his mocle of attack, Iie would have hopelessly 
silcuced her, as far as argumeut g'oes, in half-an-hour; but not 
only was Erica’s faith perfectly real, but she had, as it were, 
herself traversed the whole of his objections and difficnltics. 
Though far from imagining that she understood everything, 
shc had yet so firmly grasped the innermost truth that all 
details as yet outsicle her vision were to her no longer hin- 
dranccs and bugbears, but so many new possibilities—other 
hopes of frcsh manifcstations of God. 

She hcld her grouncl well, and every minute Raeburn 
realised more keenly that whatcver hopes he had entertained 

AVhat made it all the more 
painful to him was that thc thoroughness of the training he 
had given her now only told against him, and the argument 
which he carriecl oii in a colcl, metallic voice was really piercing 
his very heart, for it was like arguiiig agaiiist another sclf, the 
dearest part of himself gonc over to the cncmy’s siclc. 

At last he saw that argument was uscless, and then, in his 


of re-convincing hcr were futile. 


grief and despair, he did for a time lose his self-control. Erica 
had often felt sorry for the poor creaturcs who hacl to bear the 
brunt of her father’s scathing sarcasm. But platform irony 
was a trifie to the torrent which bore down upon her to-day. 
Whcn a strong man docs lose his restraint upon himself, thc 
result is terrific. Baeburn had never sufficientlv cared for an 
adversary as to be moved beyond an anger which could be 
restrictecl and licld within due bounds; he of eourse cared 
more for the success of his cause and his own dignity. But 
now his love drove him to dcspair ; his intolerable grief at the 
thought of having an opponent in his own child burst all re- 

Woimded to the quick, he wdio had never in 
his life spoken a harsh w'ord to his child now pom'ed forth such 
a storm of anger, ancl sarcasm, and bitter reproach, as might 


straining bonds. 


have made even an uninterestecl bystander tremble. 

Had Erica made any appcal, hacl she even begun to cry, his 
chivalry would have been touched ; he w'ould have recognised 
her weakness, and regaincd his self-control. But shc was not 

she was his other self gone ovcr to the 

The 


w^eak, shc wais strong 


opposite side: that was what almost maddciied him. 
torrent bore dowm upon her, and shc spoke not a word, but 
just sat still and endured. Only, as the w^ords grew' more 
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bîtter and more wounding. hcr lips grew wliite, hcr hands were 
lockcd morc tightly together. At last it ended. 

‘ Yoii have cheated yourscîf into this bclief,’ said Racbum, 

^ you have givcn mc thc most bitter grief and disappointmcnt 
of my whole lifc. Have you anything clse you wish to say 
to mc?^ 

‘Xotliing,’ rcplicd Erica, not daring to vcnture more ; for, 
if shc liad tricd to speak, she kncw slic must havc burst into 
tears. 

Lut thcre was as much pain exprcssed in her voice as she 
spokc tliat one word, as there had been in all lier father’s 
outburst. It appealed to liim at once. He said no morc, but 
stcppcd out of the Freuch window, and bcgan to pacc to and 
fro iindcr the verandah. 

Erica did not stir; she was likc one ci'ushcd. Sad and 
harasscd as hcr life had bcen, it yct scemed to her that she 
had nevcr known such indcscribably bitter pain. The outside 
world lookcd bright and sunshiny : she could see the wavcs 
brcakiug on the sliore, while beyond, sailing out into tho wide 
expanse was a brown-sailcd fishing-boat. Every now and thcn 
hcr vision w'as intcrmpted by a tall, dark figure pacing to and 
fro; cvcry now and then the sunlight glintcd on siiow-whitc 
hair, and thcn a fresh stab of pain aw^oke in hcr hcart. 

The brow’n-sailed fishing-boat dwindlcd into a tiny dark 
spot on the horizon, thc sca tossed and foamcd and sparklcd in 
the sunsliine. Erica turncd a\vay; slie could not bcar to look 
at it, for just now^ it secmed to hcr mcrcly the typc of the 
terrible scparation which had arisen bctwccn herself and her 
fathcr. Slie felt as if she w'ere bcing borne aw’ay in the little 
fishing-boat, while hc w’as lcft on thc land, and the distance 
bctw’cen thcm slowdy widencd and wddencd. 

All through that gricvous convcrsation she had licld in hcr 


hand a littlc bit of mignoncttc. She had hcîd it unconsciously; 
it w'as withcrcd and drooping, its sw’cctncss secmed to her noAV 
sickly and hatefiil. She idcntificd it wdth her pain, and ycars 
aftcr tlie smcll of mignoncttc w’as intolcrable to hcr. She 
w’ould havc tlirow'ii it away, but remcmbcred that lier fiithcr 
liad givcn it lier. And thcn, wfith thc rccollection of her birth- 
day gift, camc thc rcalisation of all the long ycars of unbrokcn 
and pcrfect lovc, so rudcly intcrruptcd to-day. Was it always 
to bc likc this ] must thcy drift furthcr and furthcr apart ] 

Hcr hcart W’as alniost brcaking ; shc had endurcd to the 
Tcry uttcrmost, wdicn at lcngth comfort came, The sw’ord had 

No tcrrible sca of 


only como to bring thc hi 


ghcr 


pcacc 
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division could part those whom love could bind togcther. The 
peace of God stole once more into her heart. 

* How loud soe’er the world may roar, 

We know love will be conqueror.’ 

Lleanwhile Ivaeburn paced to and fro in grievous pain. The 
fact that his pain coiild scarcclj perhaps have been compre- 
hended by the generality of people did not make it less real or 
less hard to bear. A really honest atheist, wlio is convinced 
that Cliristianity is false and misleading, suffers as much at 
the sight of what he considers a mischievous belief as a 


Christiaii would suffer while w^atching a 


scrvice in some 


heathen temple. rvathcr his pain w'ould be greater, for hîs 
belief in the gradual progress of liis creed is shadowy and dim 


KJ 


ö 

It w'as a grief he had never for one moment 


ompared wúth the Christian’s conviction that the ‘ Savour of 
all men’ exists. 

Once, some years bcfore, a very able man, one of his most 
devoted follow^ers, had ‘ fallen back ’ into Christianity. Tliat 
had been a bitter disappointmeut; but that his owui child, 
wdiom he loved more than anything in the w^orld, should have 
forsaken him and gone over to the enemy, was a grief w'cll-nigh 
intolerable. 
contemplated. 

Cüuld anything be more improbable than that Erica, care- 
fully trained as she had been, shoidd relapse so strangely? 
Her wdiole life had beeii spent among atheists; tlicre w'as not a 
single objection to Christianity wdnch had not been placed 
before her. She had read much, thought much ; she had 
w^orked indefatigably to aid tlie cause. Again and again she 
liad braved personal insult and w’ounding injustice as an 
atheist. She had voluntarily gone into exile to help her fatlier 
in his difïiculties. Through the shameful injustice of a Chris- 
tian, she had missed tlie last years of her mother’s life, and had 
been absent from her death-bed. She had bonie on behalf of 
her father’s cause a thousand irritating privations, a thoiisand 
harassing cares ; she had been liard-wmrking, and loyal, and 
devoted; and now all at once she had turned complctely round 
and placed herself in the opposing ranks ! 

llacburn had all liis life becn figliting against desperate 
odds, and in the conflict he had lost w'ell-nigh evcrything. He 
had lost his home long ago, he had lost his father’s good-wdll, 
he had lost the whole of his inheritance ; lie had lost hcaltli, 
and strength, and reputation, and money; he had lost all the 
lesser comforts of life; and now^ he said to himself that he was 
to lose liis dearcst treasiire of all, his child. 
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Bitter, liopcless, life-long division had arisen between them. 
For twcnty-tlirec years he had loved hcr as triily as cver fathcr 
loved child, and this was his reward ! A iniserable sensc of 
isolation arosc in his heart. Erica liad becu so inuch to hiin— 
how could lic live witliout lier? Tlie inuscles of his face 
quivercd with emotion ; hc clenched iiis hands almost fiercely. 

letting liis thoughts wandcr 
back to the past. That very day years ago, when he had first 
lcarnt what fatherhood meant; the pride of watching his little 
girl as the years rolled on ; thc tcrrible anxicty of one long 
and dangerous illncss slie had passcd through—how wcll he 
rcmembcred tlie timc 1 They wcre vcry poor, coukl afford no 
expensive luxuries; he had shared thc nursing with liis wife. 
One niglit he rcmemhered toiling away with his pen while the 
sick child was actually on his kncc; hc always fancied that thc 
pamphlct he had ihen bcen at work on was more bitterly 
sarcastic tlian anvthing hc liad ever writtcn. Then on once 
morc into years of desperately liard work and disappointingly 
sinall rcsults, cmbittered by persecution, ciippled b}" penaltics 
and ncver-ending litigation ; but always thcre had hcen tlie 
little child waiting for him at home, who by hcr bab^dikc frce- 
dom from care could make liim smilc wlien he was overwlielmcd 
with anxiety. How could he ever havc cndurcd the bitter 
ohloquy, thc slanderous attacks, the countlcss indignities which 
had mct him on all sides, if therc had not bcen one little clnld 
wlio adorcd him, who followed him about like a shadow, who 
lovcd Inm and trusted him utterlyî 

Busv as his life had been, burdencd as lic had bcen for 

t' ' 

yeai^ with twice as much work as lie could get through, tho 
child liad ncvcr been crowded out of his life. Even as a little 
tliing of four ^xars old, Erica liad bccn quite contcnt to sit on 
thc lloor in his stud}" b}" tlie liour togethcr, quietly amusing 
lierself by cutting old newspapcrs into fantastic shapcs, or by 
drawing impo.ssihlc cats and dogs and horscs on the margins. 
She luid never disturbcd liim; she uscd to talk to lierself iu 
wliispcrs. 

‘ Arc 3 'ou liappv, littlc one H he used to ask from tiine to 
timc, with a sort of ])assionatc dcsirc tliat hc should cnjo\' lier 
unconscious childhood, foreseeiiig care and trouble for hcr iu 
tlic future. 

‘ Yes, vch'happy,^ liad been the invariable response; and 
gcncra iiy Erica would avail hersclf of tlie interruption to ask 
his o])ini()n aboiit some square-licaded cat, with c}^cs askcw and 
an astonishing number of legs, which shc had just drawiL 


Then he torturcd hiinself b\^ 
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Then would come what she called a ‘ bear’s hug/ after which 
silence reigned again in the study, while Ptaeburn would go on 
writing some augumentative pamphlet, hard and clear as crystal, 
his heart warmed by the little child’s love, the remains of a 
smile lingeriug about his lips at tlie rccollection of the square- 

hcaded cat. 

% 

And Hhe ycars passcd on, and every ycar deepened and 
strengthened their love. And by slow degrees he had watched 
the development of her miud ; had gloried in her quick perccp- 
tion ; had learut to come to hcr for a second opinion every now 
and then ; had felt proud of her common sense, her thoughtful 
jiidgments; liad delighted iu her enthusiastic, loving help. 
All this was ended now. Strange that, just as he hoped most 
from her, she should fail him ! It was a repetition of his own 
early history exactly rcversed, His thoughts went back to his 
father’s study iu the old Scottish parsouage, He remembered a 
long, fierce argument; he remembered a storm of abusive 
anger, and a furious dismissal from the house. The old paiu 
carae back to hira vividly. 

‘ And she loves me fifty thousand times more than I ever loved 
my father,’ he reflected. ^And, though I was not abusive, I was 
hard on her, And, howevcr mistaken, she was very brave, very 
honcst 1 Oh, I was cruel to lier—harsh, and hateful 1 iMy 
little child ! my poor little child ! It shall not—it cannot divide 
us. I am hers, and she is mine—nothiug can ever alter that.’ 

He turned, and went back into tlie room. Never had he 
looked grander than at that minute ; this man who could hold 
thousands in breathless atteution—this mau who was more 
passiouately loved by his friends, more passionately hated by 
his enemies than almost auy mau in England 1—he was just the 
ideal father. 

Erica had not stirred, she was leaning back in her chair, 
looking vcry still and whitc. He came close to her. 

‘ Little son Eric! ’ he said, with a whole world of love iu 
his toue. 

She sprang up and wreathed her arms round his neck. 

By-and by, they bcgan to talk in low tones, to map out and 
picce together as well as they could the future life, which was 
inevitably severed from the past by a deep gulf. They spoke 
of the work Mdiich they could still sliare, of the interests they 
should still haA^e in common. It was very sad work for Erica 
infinitely sadder for Kaeburn ; but they were both of them 
brave and noble souls, and they loved cach other, and so could 


get above the sadness. 


One thing 


they both agreed upon. 
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Tbey would never argue about tlicir opinions. They would, as 
far as possible, avoid any allusion to tlie grave differcnces that 
lay bctwcen thcm. 


Latc in the aftcrnoon, a littlc group of fishcnnen and idlcrs 
stood on the bcach. They were looking out seavard with some 
anxicty, for a sudden wind had ariseu, and thcre was what they 
called ‘ an ugly sca.^ 

‘ I tcll jon it was madness to let ’em go alone on such a 
day/ said thc old sailor with the tclescope. 

‘ And I tcll you that the old gcntlcman pulls as good an oar 
as any of us,’ retorted another man, in a blue Jersey and a 
sou’wcster. 

‘ Old gcntlcman, indeed ! ^ brokc in the coast-giiardsman. 
‘Better say dcvil at oncc 1 Why, man alive ! your old gentle- 
man is Luke Baebum the atheist.’ 

‘ God forbid ! ^ exclalmcd the first speaker, lowcring liis 
telescope for a momcnt. ‘ Why, he be m^’ghty fricndly to us 

fishcrmcn.^ 


‘ Wherc bc they now, gafTcr ? B’ye see them V asked a keen- 
looking lad of scventecn. 



Tlie coast-guardsman, with provokcd sang-froid and iu- 
difFcrcncc, bcgan to sing, 


‘ For, thougb his body’s under hatches, 

His soul is gone alo-o-o-ft.’ 

And thcn brcaking ofF into a sort of rccitative. 

‘Which is exactly the opposite quarter to what Luke 
Bacburn’s soul will go, I gucss.^ 

‘ Blowcd if I wouldnT pull a oar to savc a matc, if I wcrc 
so mighty surc lic was going to thc dcvil ! ’ observed a weather- 
beaten scaman, with gold earrings and a good deal of tattooing 
on his brawny arms. 

‘ Would you now ! ’ said the coast-guardsman, witli a 
supcrior and sardonic smilc. ‘ Wcll, iu my ’umble opiuion, 
drowning’s too good for him.’ 

With which humanc utterance, the coast-guardsman walkcd 
ofF, sînging of Tom who 

‘ Never from liis word departed, 

Whose heart was kind and soft.’ 

‘ AYcll, ï, for one, will lend a hand to help them. Now 
thcn, matcs! which of you is going to liclp to cheat thc devil 
of his due B said thc man with the carrings. 


BTOiîM. IGO 

Three men profeiTed their services, bnt the old seaman witli 
the telescope checked them. 

‘ Bide a bit, matcs, bide a bit; Fm not snre yonVe a call to 
go.’ He wiped the glasses of his telescope with a red handker- 
chief, and then looked out seaward once more. 


Iii the racantime while their fate was 


being discnssed on 


the shorc, Raebnrn and Eriea were face to faee with death. 
They were a long way from land before the wind liad sprnng 
np so strongly. Kaeburn, who in his young days had been at 
once the pride and the ansiety of the fishermen roimd his 
Scottish home, and noted for his rashness and daring, had now 
lost the freslmess of his experience, and had grown forgetful of 
weather tokcns. 
even thouglit of 


Thc danger 


was npon them beforc he had 
it. The strong wiud blowing npon them, the 
delicions salt fresliness, even the brisk raotion, had been such a 
relief to them after the pain and excitemcnt of the morning. 
Biit all at once tliey began to realise that their peril was great. 
Their little boat tossed so fearfnlly that Erica had to cling to 
the seat for safcty; one moment they were down in the hollow 
of a deep green wavc, the next they would be tossed np upon 
its crest as tliongh their boat had bcen a mcre cockle-shcll. 

‘ Fm afraid we’ve made a mistake, Eric,’ said Raebnrii. ‘ I 
ought to have seen this storm eoming np.’ 

What?’ cried Erica, for the dashing of the waves made 


i 



"SiDîjr 


the end of the sentence inaudible. 

He looked aeross the boat at her, and an almost 
dread filled his heart. For himself lie could be brave, for 
liimself death had no teiTors—but for his child? 

A horrible vision rose before him. He saw her lying stiff 
and cold, with glazed c^xs and drenehed air. Was tliere to be 
a yet more terrible separation between them ? Was death to 


snatch her from him ? Ah, no—that should never be ! 


They 


wonld at least go do^m togethcr. 


The vision faded; he saw once more the fair, eager face, no 
longer pallid, but flushed with excitement, the brave eyes elear 
and bright, but somewhat anxious. The consciousness that 
everything depended on him helped hlm to rise above that 
overmastering horror. He was ouce more his strongest self. 

The rudder had been left on the beach, and it was only 
possible to steer by the oars. He dismissed even tlie thought 
of Erica, and concentratcd his whole being on the difficult task 
before him. So grand did he look in that tremendous en- 
deavour that Erica almost forgot her anxiety ; there was some- 
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thing so füi’cefal inhis 'whole aspect that she conld not be afraid. 
Her licart bcat qiiickly indeccl, but tlie consciouness of danger 
wns stimulating. 

Yet tlie waves grew inore and more furious, rolling, curling, 
dashing iip in angrj wliite foam—‘ raging horribly.’ At length 
came one 'whicli broke right over tlie little boat, blincling and 
drenching its occupants. 

Another like that will do for us,’ said rvacbuni, in a quiet 


C 


VOICG, 

The boat was lialf full of water. Erica began to bale out 
with her fathcr’s hat, and each knew from the other’s face that 
thcir plight was hopeless. 

llaeburn had faced death many times. He had faccd it 
more than oncc on a sick bed, he had faced it surrounded by 
yclliiig and furious mobs, but he had never faced it side by 
side with his child. Again he looked at the angry gre}^- 
green waves, at the wreaths of curling white foam, again that 
awful vision rose before him, and, brave man as he was, he 
sliuddercd. 

Life was swect cven though he was harassed, persccuted, 
libelled. Life was sweet even though his child had deserted 
his cause, even though slie had ‘ cheated herself into a belief.’ 
Life was infinitcly worth living, mere existence an exquisite joy, 
blank notliingness a hidcous alternative. 

‘Bale out !’ he cried, despair in his eyes, but a curve of 
rcsoluteness about his lips. 

A few more strokes warily pulled, anothcr huge wave 


swooping 


alon 


tliem. 


g, rearing itself up, dashing down upon 
Tlie boat reeled and staGffrered. To struîrelc longer was use- 


less. Raeburn threw his oars in board, caught hold of Erica, 
and held her fast. When they could see oiice more, they 
found the boat quite three parts full. 

‘ Child !’ he said, ‘ child !’ But nothing more would come. 
For once in his life words failed him; theorator was specchless. 
AVas it a minute or an eternity that he waited tliei’e tlirough 
that awful pause—Avaitcd with his arm round Erica, fecling tlie 
beatiug of her heart, the heart which must soon cease beating 
for cver, feeling her warm brcatli on his cheek—alas ! how few 
more breaths would she draw! How soon woukl the cold watery 
grave close over all that lie- 


His thoughts were abruptly chccked. That etcrnal minute 
of waiting was ovcr. It was coming—death was coining— 
riding along with mocking scorn on tlic crest of a giant wave. 
Higher aud higher rose the towering, sea-grcen wall, mockingly 
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it rushed forward, remorselessly swooped down upon them ! 
This time the boat was completely swamped. 

‘ I will at least die fighting 1 ’ thoiight Kaeljiirn, a despair- 
, defiant courage inspiring him with almost superhuman 
strength. 

‘Trusttomel’ he cried. ‘Don’t strugglel’ And Erica, 
who woukl naturally have fallen into that frantic and vain con- 
vulsion wliich seizcs most people when they find themselves in 
peril of drowniug, by a supreme effort of will made no struggle 
at all, but only clung to her father. 

Raeburn was a very strong man, and an expert swimmer, 
but it was a fearful sea. They were dashed hither and thither, 
they were buffeted, and choked, and blinded, but never once 
did he lose his presence of mind. Every now and then he even 
shouted out a few words to Erica. 
sounded in that chaos, in that raging symphony of winds and 
waves. 

‘ Tell me when you can’t hold any longer,’ he cried. 

‘ I ean’t leave go,’ returned Erica. 

And even then, in that desperate minute, they both felt a 
momeiitary thrill of amusement. The faet was, that her eftbrt 
of will had bcen so great when she had obeyed him, and clung 
with all hcr might to him, that now the muscles of her hands 
absoliitely would not relax their hold. 

It seenied endless! Over the cold grecii and white of the 
waves Kaeburn seemed to see his whole life stretched out before 
him in a series of vivid pietures. All the long struggles, all the 
desperate fights wTeathed themselves out in visions round this 
supreme death-struggle. And always there was the conscious- 
ness that he was toiling for Erica’s life, struggling, agonising, 


How strange his voice 


straining every fibre of his being to save her. 

But what was this paralysing cold creeping over his limbs] 
What this pressure at his heart?—this dimness of his eycs? 
Oh ! was his strength failing him ? 


Was the last hope, iiideecl, 


gone ? Panting, he struggled on. 


‘ I will do thirty more strokes 1’ he said to himself. 

And he did them, 

‘ I will do ten more ! ’ 

And hc foreed himself to keep on. 

‘ Ten more !’ 

He was gasping now. Erica’s wcight seemed to bc dragging 


him down, down, into nothingness. 

Six strokes painfully made ! Seven ! 


After all nothingness 


would mean rest. 


Eight! 


—No pain to either, since they wero 
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together. Niue !—He shoiild live on in the hearts of hiä 

people. Ten !—Agony of failure ! he was beaten at last! 

What followcd thcy ncither of thein knew, only there was a 
shout, an agony of sinking, a vision of a dark form aud a some- 
thing solid which they graspcd conviilsively. 

ÂVhen Erica came to herself they were by no means out of 
dangcr, but there was something bctwecn thcm and thc angry 
sea. She was lying down at the bottom of a boat in closc 
])roximity to some silvery-skinned fishes, and her fathcr \Yas 
holding her hand. 

AVildly they tossed for what seemed to her a very long 
time ; but at length fresh voices were hcard, the keel grated on 
the sliore, she felt herself lifted up and carried on to the bcach. 


more 


had 



exhausted, but conscious that mere existence was raptiire. 

Haebum paused to re^vard and tliank the men who 
rescued them in his most gcnial manner, and Erica’s happiness 
would havc bcen completc had not the coast-guardsman stcpped 
up in an insolent and officious way, and observed, 

‘ It is a pity, ^lr. Luke liaeburn, that you don’t bring your- 

self to offer tliauks to God Almighty ! ’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Raeburn, ‘ vdien I ask your opinion on my 
personal and private matters, it wiU be fitting that 3 "ou should 

not before !’ 

The man looked aiinihilated, and tuiTicd away. 
liaeburn grasped the rough hands of his lielpers and well* 
wishers, gave his arm to Erica, and led her up the steep beach. 

Later on in the evening they sat over the fire, and talked 
oYcr their adventure. June though it was, thcy had both been 
thoroughly chilled. 

‘What did you think of when we were in the waterE askcd 
Erica. 

‘ [ made a decp calculation,’ said liaeburn, smiling, ‘ and 
füiind that the sale of the ])lant and of all my books would 
about clear off the last of tlie dcbts, and that I should die free. 


After that I thought of Cicero’s case of the 


two wise men 


striigglîng in the sea with one plank to rescue thcm sufficicnt 
only for one. They were to decide which of their lives was 
inost iiseful to the republic, and tlie least useful man was 
to drop down quietly into the deep, It struck me that you 
and I should hardly come to sucli a calculation. I think we 
would have gone down together, little onc ! What did you 
tljink ofE 

Lut Erica’s thoughts could not so easily be put iuto words. 
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‘ For one thing/ shc saicl, ‘ I thonght we should ncver he 
divided any more/ 

She sighed a little ; for, after all, the death they had so 
narrowly escaped would have been so iufiuitely easier thau the 
life which lay before her. 

‘ Clearly we are iuseparable ! ’ said E-aebura. ‘ In that 
scuse, little soii Eric, we cau still say, “ We fear nae foe 1”’ 

Perhaps the geutle words, and the sadness which he could 
not entirely banish from his tone, moved Erica almost more 
than his passionate utterances in the moraiug. 

The ciay was no bacl miniature of her whole life. Yery sad, 
very happy, full of danger, conflict and strife, warmed by out' 
side sympathy, wouudcd by outside iusolence! 


CIIAPTER XXL 


WHAT IT IXVOLVED. 


Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the spirit; 

Swifter than arrows 
The life of the truth is ; 

Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth. 

LoXGrELLOW. 


The two or three days at Codrington lengtheued out into a 
week, for both Eaeburu and Erica felt a good deal exhausted 
after the eventful ]\Ionday. Raeburn, anxious to spare her as 
much as possible, himself vTote to Mrs. Craigie, aiid told her 
of Erica’s change of vîews. 


‘ It is a great grief,’ he Avrote, ‘ and she will be a serious 
loss to our cause, but I am dctcrniined that we will not enact 
over again the course of action which drovc both you ancl me 
from home. Ocld l that she should just reverse our story I 
Auyhow, you and I, Jean, have been too much persecuted to 
turn into persecutors. The child is as mueh in earnest for hcr 
delusicn as we for our truth. Argument and remonstrance will 
do no good, and you must understand, and make Tom under- 
stand, that I’ll not have her bullied. Don’t think that I am 
tiying to make her mistaken way all easy for her. She wonT 
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find it casy. She will have a miserable time cf it with our own 
set, aiid how many Christians, do you imagine, will hold out a 
hand to Liike Ivaeburn’s daughter, eveu though her views have 


changed. ^Maybe, half-a-dozen ! not more, I fancy, iinless she 
i'enoiinced us with atheism, and that she never will do 1 She 
will be betwccn two fires, and I believe between the two she 
will be worried to death in a year unless we can keep the peace 
at home. I don’t blame Osmond for this, though at first I did 
suspect it was his doing ; but this has been no cram-work. 
Krica has honestly faced the qiiestions herself, and has honestly 
arrived at this mistaken conclusion. Osmond’s kindness and 
generosity of course influenced her, but for the rest they have 
only had the free discussions of which from the first I approved. 
Ycars ago lie said to me plainly, What if she should see reason 
to change her mindK’' 

‘ I scouted the notion tlien, it seemed—and still seems— 
almost incredihle. He has, you sec, acted quite honourably. It is 


Erica’s owu doing. 


I remember telling him that our name of 


Freethinkers was a reality, and so it sliall still be ! She shall 
be frce to think the untrue is the true ; she shall be free to 
confess herself a Christian before the whole world, though it 
deal me the hardest of blows.^ 

This letter soon spread the ncws. Aunt Jean was too much 
vexed and not deeply grieved enough to keep silence. Vexation 
finds some relief in talking, deep grief as a rule prefers not to 
speak. Toin, in his odd way, felt the defection of his favourite 
cousin as much as anybody, except Raeburn himself. They 
had been plajTellows, they had always been like brother and 
sister together, and he was astounded to think that Erica of all 
people in the world should have deserted the cause. The letter 
had come by one of the evening posts. He went out and paced 
up and down the square in the soft midsummer tvdlight, trying 
to realise the facts of the case. Presently he heard rapid steps 
behind him ; no one walked at that pace excepting Brian, and 
Tom was quite prepared to feel an arm link itself within his. 


‘ Hullo, old fellow 1 ’ exclaimed Brian. 


tationsP 


‘ Moonlight medi- 


‘ Where did you drop fromP said Tom, evasively. 

‘ Broken leg, round the corncr—a public-house row. What 


brutes men are V cxclaimed the young doctor, hotly. 

‘ Disappointing world altogether,’ said Tom, with a 
‘ Wiiat do you think we have just heard about Erica V 


sigh. 


Brian’s heart almost stopped beating ;■ he hardly knew what 


he feared. 
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How caii I tcin^ lie answcrecl, lioarsely. ‘No bacl iiews, 
I liopc V 

‘ She’s gonc and turned Cbristian/ said Toin, in a tone of 
dccp disgnst. 

Brian started. 

‘Thank God he cxclaimcd, under his breatli. 


‘ Confound itl^ cried Tom. ‘I forgot you’d be triumjdiant, 
Good-night,^ and he marched off in high dudgeon. 

Brian did not even miss him. How could he at siich a 
timc? The weight of years had been lifted off his soul. A 
consuming happiness took possession of him; his wliole beiiig 
was a thanksgiving. By-and-by hc wenthome, foundhis fathcr 
in the study, and was about to speak, when Charles Osmond 
put an opcn letter into his hand. While Ilaeburn liad written 
to liis sister, Erica had written to licr ‘ prophet ’—a sad, happy, 
quaint letter exactly like herself. Its straightforward simplicity 
broiight the tears tc Brian’s eycs. 


‘It will be a fcarful life for her now !’ he exclaimed. 


She 


will never be able to endiu*e it. Father, now at last I may 
siirely spcak to her!’ 

He spoke very eagerly. Charlcs Osmond looked grave. 

^ My dear old fellow, of course you must do as you think 
best,’ he rcplied, after a minutc’s pause; ‘ but I doubt if it is 
wise just now.’ 

‘ Why, it is thc vcry time of all othcrs when she might be 
glad of me/ said Brian. 

‘ But can’t you see,’ returncd his father, ‘ that Erica is the 
last girl in the world to marry a man bccause she was uiihappy, 
or because she had got a difficult bit of life in front of herl 
Of course, if you really think she cares for you, it is different; 
but-’ 


‘She does not care for me,’said Brian, quickly; ‘but in 
tiine I think she would. I think I could make her happy.’ 

‘ Yes, I tliink you could ; biit I fancy you will make ship- 
wreck of your hopes if you spcak to her now. Have j^atience.’ 

‘I am sick of patience !’ cried poor Brian, despei'ately. 
‘Have I not been patient for nearly scven years For what 
would you have me wait ^ Am I to wait till, between our in- 
justice to secularists and their iujustice to Christians, she is 

If she could but love me, if she 
would marry mc now, I could save hcr from what must be a 


half-badgered out of lifel 


îife of misery.’ 

‘ If I could but get you to see it from what I am convinced 
is Erica’s point of view!’ exclaimed Charles Osmond. 


‘ F orgo t 
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for a minute that ^'ou are her kiiîght and ehampîon, and try to 
see things as she sees thcm. Lct as try to reversc things. 
Just imagine for a minute that you are the cbild of somc leading 
man, thc head and chicf of a party or association—we’ll say 
that you aro the child of an Archbishop of Canterbury. You 
are carefully cducated, you become a zealous worker, you entcr 
into all your fathcr’s interests, yoii are able to help him in a 
thonsand 'ways. Biit, by slow dcgrees, we will say that you 
pcrccivc a want iu the systcm in which youhavcbecn educatcd, 
and, aftcr many years of carcful study and thought, you aro 
obliged to reject your former beliefs, and to aecept that other 
systcm whicli shall most recommend itself to you. AVe will 
supposc for the sake of analogy that you beeome a secnlarist. 
Knowing that your change of views will be a terrible grief to 
3 "onr father the archbishop, it takes your wholc strength to 
make your eonfession, and you not only fcel your fathcr’s 
personal pain, but you fcel that his pain will bc incrcased by 
his public position. To make it worse, too, we must suppose 
that a number of people calling themselvcs athcists, and in the 
name of atheism, have at intervals for the last thirty ycars 
bcing annoying and insulting your father, that in withstanding 
thcir attacks he has often reccivcd bodily injuiy, and that thc 
athcists havc so often driven him into the law courts that he 
lias been pretty nearly beggared. All his privations you have 
shared—for instance, you went with him and lived for years in 
a poky little lodging, and denicd yourself eveiy single luxury. 
But now you have, in spite of all thcse persecutions carried 
on in the name of secularism, learned to see that the highest 


form of secularism is true. The archbishop feels this terribly. 
Ilowever, bcing a very loving fatlier, he wisely rcfuses to indulge 

You agree still to live 
might to find all the 


in perpetual controversy with his child. 
togcther, and eaeh try with all your 


possiblc points of union still left you. Probably, if you are 
such a child as I imagine, you love your father ten times more 
than you did before. Then just as yoii liave madc up your 
mind to try to be morc to him, when all yoii eare about in life 
is to comfort and help him, and when your hcart is much 
occupied with your new opinions, a friend of ^murs—a seciilarist 
comes to jmu, and says, ‘‘A miserable life lics before you ! 
The atheists will never thoroughly take up with yon wliile you 
live wûth your father thearchbishop, aud of course it is w'retclied 
for 3 "ou to bc surrounded by those of anothcr creed. Come wdth 
me ! I love ^mu—I wdll make you happy, and save 3 'ou from 
persccution !”^ 
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In spite of liîmself, Brian had sniiled maiij times at this 
pntting of an Arehbishop of Canterbuiy into tlic position of 
Luke Kaeburii. Bnt the eoiielusion arrived at seemed to him 
to admit of oiily one answer, and left him veiy grave. 

‘ You may be right,’ he said, very sadly ‘ But. to stand 
still and wateh her sulFer-’ 

He broke off, unable to finish his sentenee. 

Charles Osmond took it up. 

‘ To stand still and wateh her sufFerwill be the terribly hard 
work of a brave man who takes a true, deep view. To rush 
in with offers of help would be tho work of an impetuous man 
who took a very superficial view. If Eriea were selfish, I would 
say go aud appeal to her selfishuess, and marry her at once; for 
selfishness will never do any good in Guilford Terraee. But 
she is one of the most devoted women I kiiow ! Your appeal 
would be rejeeted. I believe she will feel herself in the right 
plaee there, and, as long as tliat is the case, nothing will move 
her.’ 

‘ Fatlier,’ said Brian, rather clesperately, ‘ I would take your 
opinion before any other opinion in the world. You know her 
well—far better than I do. Tell me honestly—do you think 
she eould evcr love me.’ 

‘You have given me a hard task,’ said Charles Osmond. 
‘ But you have asked for my honest opinion, and you must have 
it. As long as her father lives, I don’t believe Eriea will ever 
love a man well enough to marry him. I remember, in my 
young days, a beautiful girl iii our neighbourhood, the belle of 
tlie whole eounty; and years went by, and she had countless 
ofiers, but she rejected them all. People iised to remonstrate 
with her, and ask her how it was. she used to reply, 

‘ ‘ that is very easily explained. I never see a man I think 
equal to my own brothers ! ” Now, whatever faiilts Baeburn 
has, we may be sure Erica sees far less plainly tlian we see, and 
nobody can deny that he is a grand fellow. When one bears in 
mind all that he has had against him, his nobility of charaeter 
seems to me marvellous. He puts us to shame ! And that is 
why lie scems to me thc wholesome though powerful medicine 
for this nincteenth century of ours, with its great professions 
and its un-Christlike lives.’ 

‘ What is the use of patience—what is the use of love,’ 
exclaimed Brian, ‘ if I am never to serve her 1 ’ 

‘ Never ! Who said so L said his father, smiling. < Why 
youhavebeen servingher eveiyblessed day sinceyoufirst loved 
her. Is unspoken lovo nothing worth î Are prayers useless 1 
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Is it of no serviee to let your light shine 1 Biit I see how it is. 
As a doctor, you look npon pain as the one great enemy to be 
foiight with, to be bound down, to be conquered. You want to 
shield Erica from pain, which slie can’t be shielded from, if she 
is to go on growing. 

“ Küowleclge by sulïering entereth! ” 

Ko one would so willingly endorse the truth of that as she 
herself 1 And it will be so to tlie eiid of tlie chapter. You 
cau’t shut her up in a beautiful casket, and keep her from all 
[)ain I If you could, she would no longer be the Erica you 
love. As for the rest, I may be wrong. She may have room 
for wifcly love even now. I have only told you what I think. 
And whetlier she ever be your wife or not—and from my heart 
I liope she may be—^your love will in no caso be wasted. Pure 
love ean’t be wasted ; it’s an im])Ossibility.’ 

Brian sighed heavily, but made no answer. Presently he 
took np his hat and went out. He walked on and on without 
the faintest idea of time or place, occupied only with the terrible 
struggle 

endurable with the help of rapid and mechanical exercise. 
When at length he eame to himself, he was miles away from 
home, right down at Shepherd's Bush, and he heard the church 
clocks striking twelve. Then he turned baek, and walked home 
more quietly, his resolution made. 

If he told Eriea of his love, aud she refused him now, he 
bhould not only add to her troubles, biit he should inevitably 
put an end to the eomfort of the close friendship which now 
existed between the two families. He would keep silence. 

Erica and her father returned on the Saturday, and then 
began a most trying time. Tom seemed to shrink from her 
just as he had done at the time of her mother’s death. He 
was shy and vexed, too, and kept as much out of her way as 
possible. Mrs. Craigie, on the contrary, eould not leave her 
alone. In spite of her brother’s words, she tried every possible 
argumcnt and remonstranee in the hope of re-convincing her 
neice. With the best intentions. she was often grosslv unfair, 
and Erica, with a naturally quiek temper, and her Ilaeburn 
inheritance of Iluency and satire, fouiid her patience sorely 
tried. rtaebiirn was exeessively busy, and they saw very little 
of liim ; perhaps he thought it expedient that Eriea should 
fight her own battles 
steps she luid taken. 

‘ Have you thought,’ urged Älrs. Craigie, as a last argument 


) 


and fully realise the seriousness of the 


which was going on in his heart, which seemed only 
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— ‘have you thouglit what offenee you will give to our whole 
party ? AVhat do you think they will say when they learn that 
you of all people have deserted the cause V 

The tears started to Erica’s eyes, for naturally she did feel 
this a gi'eat deal. But she answered bravely, and witli a sort 
of riug in her voico, whicli madc Tom look up from his news- 
paper. 

‘ They will kuow that Luke Baebum’s daugbter must be 
true to her convictions, at whatever cost.’ 

' Will you go on writing in the Idol ? asked Tom, for the 
first time making an observation to her wdiich w\as not altogether 
necessarv. 

V 

‘ No/ said Erica—‘ how can 1 1 ’ 

Tom shrugged his shoulders, and made no further remark. 

‘ Then how do you meau to live 1 How else can you suppoiii 
3 ’ourself ]’ asked Aunt Jeau. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Erica. ‘I must get some other work— 
somewhere.^ 

But her heart failcd her, though she spoke firmly. She 
knew that to find work iii Loudon was no easy matter. 

‘ OfFcr yourself to the Chiirch Chronicley said Mrs. Craigie, 
sarcastically, ‘ or, better still, to the ^Yatch Dog, They always 
make a good deal of capital oiit of a convert.’ 

Erica colonred and had to bite her lip hard to kecp baek 
the quick retort which oecurred to her all too naturally. 

Bv-and-bv Mr. Masterman and another well-known secularist 

V «/ 

walkcd iu. Thcy both knew of Erica’s defection. ^lr. Master- 
man attacked her at onee iu a sort of bantering way. 

‘ So, Miss Baeburn, now I understand why some time ago 
you wnlked out in the middle of my lectnre one evening.’ 

And then followed a most irritating semi-serious remon- 
strance, in questionable taste. Erica wTithed under it. A 
flippant canvassing of her most private and saered thoughts 
was hard to bear, but she held her ground, and, being not wdth- 
out a touch of her father’s dignity, Mr. Masterman presentlv 
bcat a retrcat, not feeling quite so 'svell satisfied wdth himsclf as 
usual. His companion did not alludc directly to her change of 
vicws, but treated her wdth a sort of pitying condeseension, as 
if she liad beeu a mild lunatic. 

Tliere w’as some sort of committce being held in the study 
that CA^ening. The next person to arrive was Professor Gosse, 
and almost immediatcly after came Mr. Harmston, a charining 
old man, wdiom Erica had known from her childhood. They 
came in and had some eoffee before going in to the study. Mrs. 
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religion 


is just an oiitgro^ytli of 


Craigie talked to Mr. Harmston. Eriea, looking her loyeliest, 
waited on them. Tom watched thein all philüsophicallj from 
the heartlirug. 

‘ I am sorry to hear you have deserted your colours/ said 
the professor, looking more grave than she had ever seen him 
look before. Then, his vcice softening a little as he looked at 
her, ‘ I expect it all comes of that illness of yours. I believe 

bad healtli — mens sana in 

cfyrpore sanOj jon kno^y. Never mind, you must still eome to 
my ^yorkshop, and I shall scc if seience won’t re-convert you.* 

He moved away with his good-humoured, shaggy-looking 
faee, leavingErica to old Mr. Harmston. 

‘ I am much grieved to hcar this of you, Erica,’ he said, 
lowering his voiee, and bringing his gvcy liead near to hers 
‘as grievcd as if you were my own child. You will bc a sore 
loss to us alh’ 

Erica felt this kcenly, for she was very fond of the old 


man. 

‘ Do you thiiik it docs not hurt me to grieve you all ] ’ she 
said piteously. ‘ But one must be honest.’ 

‘ Quite right, rny dcar,’ said the old man, ‘ but that does 
not make our loss the lcss heavy. AVc had hoped great things 
of you, Erica. It is grievous to me that you should have 
fallen back to the miscrable supcrstitions against which your 
father lias fought so bravely.’ 

‘ Come, Mr. Harmston,’ said the professor; we are late, I 
faney. 

And before Erîca could make any reply, Mrs. Craigie and 

leaving 

her alone with Tom. 

Now, for two or thrce days Erica had becn cnduring Tom’s 
coluness and Mrs. Craigic’s uneeasing remoustrauces; all the 
afternoon she had bcen having a long and painful discussion 
with her fricnd, ]\Irs. MacNaughton ; tliis evening she had scen 
plainly cnough what hcr position would be for the future 
among all her old acquaintanccs, and an aching scnse of 
isolation fdled hcr heart. Shc was just going to lam upstairs 
and yield to hcr longing for darkncss and quict, when Tom 
called her baek. She could not refuse to liear, for the coldness 
of her old plajmate had made hcr veiy sad, but she turned 
back rather rcluetantly, for hereycs wcre brimming with tears. 

‘ Don’t go,’ said Tom, q\iitc in his natural voicc. * Havo 
you any coffec for me, or did thc old fogies fmish it 'i ’ 

Erica went back to thc tablo and poured him out a cup of 


the two visitors had adjourncd to the eommittee-room, 
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coôee; but lier hand trembled, and, before she coiild prevent 
it, down splashed a great tear into the saucer. 

‘ Come ! ^ said Tom, checrfiilly. ‘ DonT go and spoil my 
coffee \vith salt water 1 All very well for David, in a peni- 
tential psalm, to drink tears, but in the ninetecntli century, 
you know-’ 

Erica began to laugh at this, a fatal proceeding, for aftcr- 
wards came a great sob, and tlie tears came down iu good 
earnest. Pliilosophical Tom ahvays professcd great contcmpt 
for tcars, and he knew that Erica must be vcry mucli moved 
indeed to cry in his presence, or, indeed, to cry at all; for, as 
he exprcssed it, ‘ It was not in her line.^ But somehow, when 
for the first time he saw her cry, he did not fccl contemptuous; 
instead, he began to call himself a ‘ hard-hcarted brute,’ and a 
‘ narrow-minded fool,^ and to feel miserable and out of conceit 
witli himself. 

‘ I say, Erica, don’t cry,^ he pleaded. ‘ DonT, I say, I can’t 
bear to sce you. I’ve been a cold-bloodcd wrctch—Fm awfully 
sorry! ’ 

‘ It’s very cowardly of me,’ sobbed Erîca. ‘Biit—but—’ with 
a rush of tears, ‘ you don’t know liow I love you all—it’s like 
being killed by inchcs.’ 

‘ Yoidre not cowardly,’ said Tom, warmly. ‘ VouVc becii 
In’ave and pîucky; I only wish it were in a bcttcr cause. Look 
here, Erica, only stop crying, and promise me that you’ll not 
take this so dreadfully to hcart. ril stand by you— I wiîl, 
indced, even though I hatc your cause. But it shan’t come 
betwccn us any longer, the hatefui delusion has spoilt enough 
lives already, It sîian’t spoil ours 1 ’ 

^ Oh, don’t 1 ’ cried Erica, wounded anew by this. 


‘ Welî,’ said Tom, gulping down his 


longing to invcigli 
against Christianity, ‘ it goes hard with me not to say a word 
against the rcligiou that has brougîit us aîl our misery, but for 
your sake Ell try not whcn taîking with you. Now let iis 
begin again on the old footing.’ 

‘ Not quitc 011 the old footing eithcr,’ said Erica, who had 
conqucred her tears. ‘ I love you a thousand timcs more, you 
dear old Tom.’ 

And Tom, who was made of sterling stufF, did from that 
day forward stand by her througii everytliing, and ciiecked 
liimself whcn harsh words about reîigious inatters rose to his 
lips, and tried his best to smooth wîiat couîd not fail to be a 
rough bit of walking. 

Tlie first meeting betwecn Cliarles Osmond and Erica, after 
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lier return from Codrington, did not come about till tbe 

They had each 


morning aftei 


her conversation 'with Tom. 


managed to 


miss. 


called on the other, but had somehow 
When at lengtli Erica 'was shown into the study, connected in 
her mind with so many varm discussions, she found it empty. 
She sat down in the grcat arm-chair by the window, wondering 
if she were indeed tho samc Erica who had sat tliere years 
hefore, on the day when her ‘prophet’ had foretold lier illness. 
What changes had come about since then ! 

But her ‘prophet’ was unchanged, his brisk, ‘ Well, Erical’ 
was exactly what it had been when shc had come to him in the 
days of her atheism. It had always been full of welcome and 
sympathy, and now the only difference was tliat a great happi- 
ness shone in his eyes as he came forward with his soft, stcady 
trcad and took her hand in both his. 

They sat silent for a while, then talked a little but re- 
servedh", for both felt that tlie subject which filled their 
thoughts was at once too sacred and too personal to be alto- 
gether put into words. Then by-and-by they began to discuss 
the practical consequences of the change, and especially the 
grcat difficulty as to Erica’s mcans of supporting hersclf. 

‘ Could you not try teaching'?’ said Charles Osmond. 

‘ The markct is already overstocked.’ 

‘ True, biit I sliould tliink that your brains and cei1;ificatcs 
ought to secure you work in spite of that.’ 

‘I should like it in many ways,’ said Erica, ‘ but, you sec, 
except at the night-school it is out of the question, and I could 
not live upon my grant even if every one of my class passed 
the examination. Eor any other sort of teacliing,—who do you 
imaginc would have the couragc to employ any one bearing the 


name of rvaeburn ? ^Vhy, I 
witliout being looked 


can’t give an 


order in a sliop 
all ovcr by the person who takes the 
address. Xo, governessing would be all very well if one might 
assumo a nom de guerre^ but that woidd not do, you sce.’ 

‘ You couldn’t find w’ork of that sort among your own set, I 
Buppose ] ’ 

‘ Not now,’ said Erica, ‘ You see, naturally enongh, I am 
very much out of fiwour with them all.’ 

‘ Falling between two stools,’ said Cliarles Osmond, half to 
himself. ‘ But don't lose hcart, Erica ; “ A stonc that is fit for 
thc wall w’ill not be left iii tlie way thcre is work for you 

lie 


I might 


scc old Crutchlev 


somewherc, By the way, 
knows all tlie literary folk, and might get you an iiitroduction 
tx) some 011 c, at any ratc.’ 
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Just as Erica was leaviiig, Brian came in from liis rounds, 
and they mct at the door. Had he known hor trouble and 
perplexity as to work, no power on earth could have induced 
him to kcep silcnce any longer ; hut he knew nothing. Slie 
looked a littlc pale, biit that was natural cnough, and in hcr 
eyes he conld see a pcace which he had never seen there hefüre. 
Then deep unselfish happincss filled liis heart again, and Erica 
recognised in his grceting a grcat deal more than an ordinary 
bystander would have seen. She went away feeling bettcred 
liy that hand-clasp. 

‘ That is a downright good man h ’ she thoiight to hcrself. 
‘Perliaps by the time he’s fifty-five he’ll bc almost cqnal to his 
father/ 


CnAPTER XXIL 


AN EDITOR. 


SocRATES. — How singular is the tliing called pleasure, and how 

curiously related to pain, which might be thought to be the opposite ; for 

they never come to a man together, and yet he who pursues either of 

them is generally compelled to take the other. They are two, and yet 

they grow together out of one head or stem ; and I cannot help thinking 

that, if .3Esop had noticed them, he would have made a fable about God 

trying to reconcile their strife, aud wheu he could not, he fastened their 

heads together; and this is the reason why whcn one comes the other 

follows. _ 

Plato. 

Tiiat Erica should live any longcr upon the moncy which her 
fiither chîefly made by the dissemînation of views with which 
shc disagreed was clcarly impossible, at lcast impossihle to oiie 


of her sincere and thorough naturc. 


But to find work was 
After an anxious waiting and searchiim, 

o 

Charlos 


rcceiving through 


very difficult indecd. 
shc was one day surprised by 
Osmond’s friend, Mr. Criitchley, an introduction to the editor 
of a well-known and widely-read paper. Every one congratu- 
latcd her, but she could not feel very hopeful, it seemed too 
good to prove true — it was, in fact, so exactly the posîtion 
which she would hcrsclf have chosen that it seemed unlikcly it 
should ever rcally he hers. Still of course she hoped, and 
arrangements wcre made for an intervicw with Mr. Bircliam 
editor and pai't-proprictor of the Daily Eevieio, 

Accordingly, one hot summer moruing Erica dressed hersolf 
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carefiilly, tried to look old and serious, and set off with Tom to 
the city. 

‘ 111 see you safe to the door of the lion’s den/ said Tom, as 
they madc tlieir way along thc crowded streets. ‘ I only wisli 
I could be under the table during the interview; I should like 
to see you doing the dignified journalist.^ 

‘ I wouldn’t havc you for thc world ! ’ said Erica, laughing, 
Then, growing grave again, ‘ Oli, Tom ! how I wish it were 
over! it’s worse than three hundrcd visits to a dentist rolled 
into ouc! ’ 

‘ Appalling prospect! ’ saîd Tom. ‘ I can exactly picture 
what it will be ! Bircham I such a forbidding name for aii 
editor ! Hell be a sort of editorial ]\Ir, Squeers; hc’ll talk in 
a loud, blustering way, and yoii’ll feel exactly like a journalistic 


Smike.’ 

‘ No,^ said Erica, îaughing. ‘ Ilell be a neat little dapper 
man, very smooth and bland, and he’ll talk patronisingly and 
raise my hopes, and tben, in a feAV days’ time will seud me a 
polite refusal.’ 

‘ Tell him at once that you hero-worship Sir IMichael 
Cunningham, thc statcsman of the agc, the most renowned 


“Sly Bacon!”’ 

‘Tom, do be qnict! ’ said Erica. I wish you had ncver 
thought of that liorrid namc.’ 

‘ Horrid ! I mcan to make my fortunc out of it. If yon 
like, you can offer the pun on rcasonable tcrms to Mr. 
Bircham.’ 

‘Why, this is Flect Strcet! doesn’t it îead oiit of this H 
said Erica, with an indescribable feeling in tlic back of her 
ncck. ‘ Wc must be quite ncar.’ 

‘ Ncarcr than ncar,’ said Tom. ‘ Now thcn, lcft whccî ! 
Herc wc are, you scc ! It’s a mercy that you turii pink witli 
friglit, not grecn îike the sea-grcen Boî)cspierrc. Oo in îooking 
as prctty as tliat, and Mr. Sqiicers will graciousîy accept your 
scrviccs, unless îic’s sand-blind.’ 

‘ AVhat a tease yoii arc ! Do be quict! ’ imploi’cd Erica. 
And then, in wliat sccmed to îier an alarmingly sliort time, she 
was actiially lcft by hersclf to bcard thc lion, and a clerk was 
assui-ing licr tîiat ]\Ir. Bii’cliam was in, and would shc walk 


upstairs. 

For reasons best know to liimscîf, tlie editor of the Daily 
Eevieio had his private room at thc vcry top of thc housc. A 
scdate cîerk lcd tlic way up a dingy staircase, and Erica toiled 
after liim, wondering liow mucli breatli slie shouîd liave left by 
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the tîme sbe reached the encL On one of the landinjrs she 
caught sight of a sandy cat and felt a little reassured at 
meeting such an everyday crcature in this grim abode; she 
gave it a fui'tive stroke as she passed, and would liave felt it a 
protection if she could have picked it up and taken it with her. 
That would have been undignified, however, and by the time 
shc reached the editor’s room only a very observant person 
could have discovered in hcr frank, self-posscssed manncr, any 
trace of neiwousness. 

So difierent was Mr, Bircham from their preconceived 
notions that she could almost have laughed at the contrast. 
He was very tall and pompous, he wore a lank brown wig 
which looked as if it might come off at any moment, he had 
little keen grey eyes which twinkled, and a broad mouth wbich 
shut ver}' closely; whcther it was grim or humorous she could 
not quite decide. He was sitting in a swivel chair, and the 
table strewn with letters, and thc dcsk, with its pigeon-holes 
crammed with papers, looked so natural and so like her father’s 
that she bcgan to feel a reassuring sense of fellowship with 
this entire stranger. The inevitable paste-pot and scissors, the 
piles of newspapers, the books of reference, all looked homelike 
to her. 

Mr, Bircham rose and bowed rather formallv, motîoned her 

V ' 

to a seat, and swung round his own seat so that they faced 
one another. Then he scanned her from hcad to foot with the 
sort of appraising glance to wlnch shc was only too well accus- 
tomed—a glance which said as plainly as words, ‘ Oh ! so you 
are that atheist’s daugliter, are vou 'l ’ 

o ' y 

But, wliatever impression Erica made upon Mr. Bircham, 


began 


to discuss 
Things did 


not a muscle of his face altered, and he 
business in a most formal and business-like way. 
not seem very hopeful, and Erica began to doubt more and 
more whether she had the smallest chance of acceptance. 
Something in the dry formal manner of the editor struck a 
chill to her heart. So much, so very much depcnded on this 
interview, and already the prospect seemed far from hopeful. 

^ I should like to see some of your work,’ observed Mr. 
Bircham. ‘ How long have you bcen in the habit of writing in 
Mr, llaeburn’s organ 1 ’ 

‘ For tlie last five years,’ said Erîea. 

Mr. Bircham lifted his shaggy eyebrows at this, for Erica 
looked even younger than she really was. However, he made 
no comment, but took up the end of a speaking-tube. 

^ Send up Jones with tlie file of Idol-Breakers I ordered.’ 

9 
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Erica’s colour rose. rresently the answer from the lower 
regions appearcd in tlie shape of the sedate clerk carrjing a 
great bundle of last year’s Idol-Breahers. 

‘ Perhaps yon will show me one or two of yonr average 
articles,’ said Mr. Bircham, aud, while Erica searched tlirough 
the bundle of papers, hc took up one of the copies which she 


had put aside, and studicd the outside l)age critically. 


Idol-Breahei 




Advocate of Freethought and Sccularism. 


The 
Editod 


by Lukc Ptaeburn.’ 


‘ They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or tliree.’ 


Mr. Bircham put it down and began to watch her attcn- 


tively. 


She was absorbed iu her search, and was quite uu- 


conscious of liis scrutiny. Even had slie noticcd him, she 
would not have understood what was passing in his mind. His 
little grey eyes grew bright; then he pushed back his wig 
impatiently; then he cleared his throat; finally he took snulf, 
sneezed violently, and walked to the window. When hc rc- 
turned, he was evcn more dry and formal tlian bcfore. 

‘ These, I think, are fairly rcpresentative,’ said Erica. * I 
have markcd them in the margin.’ 


IIc took the three or four copics she liandcd to him, and 
began to look through one of the articles, muttering a seiiteuce 
half-aloud every now and thcn, and making little ejaculations 
which miglit have been eithcr of approval or disapproval. 

Finally the intcrview ended. Mr. Bircham put down the 
papers with a sigh of utter weariness, Erica thought. 

‘Well, Miss Baeburn,’ he remarked, ‘I will look at one or 
two of your othcr articles, and will communicate with you in a 
few days’ time.’ 

Then he shook liands with her with frigid politcness, and in 
anothcr minute she was slowly making hcr way down the 
dingy .staircase. Partly from the reaction aftcr licr excite- 
ment, partly from mental worry and physical weariness, she 
felt by the tiine slie was fairly out of the officc as if she could 
hardly drag herself along. Her heart was like lead, biank loss 
of hope aud wcary anxicty as to the next 0 ( 1011 : to be made 
were weighing lier down. Sho was naturally liigh-spiritcd, but 
wljen liigli-spirited peoplo do get depressed, they go dowu to 
tlie very deci)cst deptlis ; aud her intcrvicw with Älr. Bircliam, 
by its dry chcerlcssncss, by its lack of liuinan intcrest, had 
chilled Iier all through. If he had even made a rcmark on tlio 
wcather, she thought shc could havc likcd him bctter ; if ho 
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had expressed an opinion on any snbject, even if she had dis- 
agreed witli him, it Avould have been a relief ; as it was, he 
seemcd to her inore like a hard steel pen dressed iu hroadcloth 
than a man. 

As to his last remark, that could only mean one tliing. 
He did not îike to tell her to her face that she would not suit 
him, but he would communicate ’svith her iu a few days, and 
say it comfortably on paper. 

Shc had never felt quite so desolate and forelorn and help- 
less as she felt that day whcn she left tlie Daily Eevieio office, 
aud fouiid herself in the noise and bustle of Fleet Street. Tbe 
mid-day sun blazed down upon hcr in all its streugth ; the 
pavements seemed to seorch her feet ; the weary successiou of 
hurrying, puslnng, jostling passengers seemed to add to lier 
sense of isolation. Presently a girl stopped hei’, and asked the 
way to Basinghall Strect. She knew it well enough, but felt 
too utterly stupid to dircct hcr. 


Tom brought in a bundle of letters. 


‘ You had betterask a policeman,’ she replied, wear iiy- 
riien, recollecting that she had several commîssious to do 
for lier father, besidcs a great deal to do at the Stores, she 
braeed herself up, and tried to forget ]\Ir. Bireham, and to devote 
her whole mind to the petty details of shopping. 

Thc next eveiiing slie was in the study with her fatlier when 

One of them was for 
Erica. She at once recognised Mr. Bireliam’s writing, and a 
new pang of disappointment sliot through her, though she had 
really lost all hope on the previous day. This vcry speedy 
communieation could only mean that his mind had been praeti- 
cally made up before. She began to think of her ncxt chaiice, 
of the next quarter she must try, and slowly opened the un- 
weleome letter. But in a moment she had sprang to licr 
feet in an eestasy of happiness. 

‘ Oh, father 1 oh, Tom ! lie will have me !' 

Baeburn looked up from his corrcspondence, and togethcr 
they read ]\Ii\ Bircham’s lctter. Tt was quite as busiiiess-like 
as lie himself had been at the interview. 


‘ Dear Madam, 

‘ Having fully considered the matter, we are 
prepared to offer you a plaee on our staff. The work required 
was explained to you yesterday. For this we offer a salary of 
200/. per annum. Should you signify your acceptance of these 
terms, we will send you our usual form of agreeinent. 

‘ I am yours faîthfully, 

‘ To Mis.s PvAEburn/ ’ ‘ Jacob Biuciiam. 
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‘ Commeiid me to people wlio don’t raise one’s expectations ! ’ 
said Erica, rapturoxisly. ‘ Thi’ee clicers for my dear, stilf old 
editor 1 ’ 

So that anxietv was over, and Erica was most thankful to 
have suclî a îoad taken off her mind. The comfurt of it helped 
her through a very trying summer. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

ERICA TO THE RESCUE. 

IsABEL.— I have spîrit to do anything that appears not foul în the truth 

of iny spirit. 

Düke. — Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. 

Measure for Measure^ 

It v'as the first of September. Watcring-places were crowdcd 
with visitors, destrnction had begun among the partridges, 
and a certain p)ortion of the hard-working community were 
taking their annual hoîiday. 

Raeburn, whose holidays wcre few and far between, had 
been toiîing away aîl tîîrougli the summcr montlîs in town. 
Tîiis evening, as he sat in liis stifling littîe study, he had falîen 
into a blank fit of depression. He could neither work nor read, 
Strong as his nature was, it was not aîways proof against tliis 
griin dcmon, which avenged itself on him for overtasking liis 
brnin, shortening his hours of slecp, and in otlier ways sacriflcing 
liinîself to his work. To-niglît, howcver, there was reason for 
liis depression; for wdîiîe he sat fighting îiis demon at home, 
Erica Îîad gone to Charles Osmond’s church — it was the evening 
of her baptism. 

Of course it was tîie necessary sequence of the confession 
sîie had made a few months before, and Ilaeburn liad long 
known tîiat it was inevitabîe ; but none the îess did he tîiis 
evening suffer more acuteîy tîian he had yet suflercd, rcaîising 
more fuîly îiis cîîild’s defcction. The private confcssion îiad 
startîed, shocked, grievcd him inexpressibly; but the public 
profession, witli its sense of irrevocableness, filled his hcart 
witîî îi grief for wliiclî lic coiiîd find no single ray of corafort. 

Erica’s brave endurance of all the trials and discomforts 
invoîved in her change of faith had impressed liim not a îittlc, 
and eveii wlîcn most liurt and annoyed by hcr new views, he 
had aîwaystried to sîiield her; but it had bccn a liard suinmer, 
and the îoss of tîie lîomc unity had tried him sorely. 

^loreovcr, tîic comparative quict of the îast ycar was now 
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ended. A new foe liad arisen in tlie person of a certain rctircd 
cbeesemonger, who had sworn war to the knife against the 
apostle of atheism. ünfortnnatelj, ^lr. Pogson’s war wasn ot 
undertakcn in a Christdike spirit; his zeal was fast changing 
into personal animosity, and he had avowed that lie would ci*ush 
Raeburn, though it sliould cost him the whole of his fortune. 

7 O 

This very day he had brought into action the mischievoiis and 
unfair blasphemy laws, and to everybody’s amazement, had 
commenced a prosecutioii against Raeburn for a so-called ‘blas- 
pliemous libel ’ in one of his recent pamphlets. An attack on 
the liberty of the press was to Raeburn what the sound of the 
trumpet is to the war-horse. Yet, now that the first excite- 
ment was over, lie had somehow simk into a fit of black 


depression. IIow was it h 


Was his strcngth failing ] was he 


growing old 


unfit for his work J 


He was roused at lcngth by a knock at his door. The 
seiwant entered with a number of letters. He turned them 
over mechanically until some handwriting which reminded hini 
of his mother’s made him pause. The lettcr boi'e the Greyshot 
postmark ; it must be from his sister Isobek He opened it 
with somc eagerness ; there had been no communication be- 
tween thcm since the time of his wife’s death, and though he 
had hoped that tlie correspondence once begun might have 
been continued, nothing more had come of it. The letter 
proved short, and not altogether palatable. It began with 
rejoicings over Erica’s change of views, the report of which 
had rcached Mrs. Fane-Smith. 
did not share in the change. 


It went on to regret that he 
Raeburn’s lip curled as he read. 
Then came a request that Erica might be allowed to visit her 
relations, and tlie letter endcd with a kindly-meant but mis- 
taken ofFer. 

‘ My husband and I botli feel that there are many ob- 
jections to Erica’s remaining in her present home. AYc should 
be much pleased if she woiild live with us—at any rate, until 
she has met with some situation which would provide her 
with a suitable and perinanent residence. 

The oflerwas not intendedto be insulting, but undoubtedly, 
to such a father as Raeb;irn, it was a gross insult. His eyes 
flashed firc, and involuntarily he crushed the letter in liis haiid; 
then, a little ashamed of the passionate act, he forced himself 
deliberately to smooth it out agaiu, and, folding it accurately, 
put it in his pocket. A note for Erica remained in the envelope; 
he placed it on the mantel-piece, then fell back in his chair 
again and thoiight. 
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AftcT all, miglit not tlic visit to Grcyshot bc a vcry 
tliing for licr 1 Of course shc would ncver dream of living with 
hcr aunt, would indccd be as angry at the proposal as hc liad bcen. 
But miglit not a visit of two or thrce wccks opcn her eycs to 
hcr new position, and prove to licr that among Cliristians such 
pcople as thc Osmoiids wcre only in the minority 1 Hc knew 
euough of socicty to bc able to estimate the position it would ac- 
cord to Erica. He knew that her scnsitivcncss would bc woundcd 
agaiii and again 

in tlie so-callcd Christian world shaken. Might not all this be 
salutary ] Aud yet hc did not like the thought; he could not 
bear sending hcr out alone to fight her own battlcs, could not 
cndure tlie consciousncss that shc was bcaring his reproach. 
Oh, why had this miserable, dcsolating cliange cvcr occuiTcd ] 
At this very momcnt she was making public profession of a 
faith which could only ]>lace hcr in the most tryingofjjositions; 
at tlns vcry moment she was plcdging hcrself to a lifc of 
bondage and troublc ; wldlc lie, standing aside, could sec all 
tlie dangcrs and dithcultics of hcr luturc, and could do absolutcly 

nothing ! 


, tliat her honesty would bc shocked, licr belief 



It rcmindcd him of onc of the raost horriblc momcnts of liis 
lifc. AValking up llegent Strcct onc aftcrnoon, ycars ago, 
Erioa, walking with i\Irs. Craigie on the opposite sidc, had 
caught siglit of him, and rcgardlcss of the fourfold chain of 
caiTiages, had rushed across to him with thc fcarlcss daring of 
a six years’ old child, to whom the danger of liorscs’ hoofs was 
a mcrc nothing wlien compared with the desire to get a Avalk with 
hcr fatlicr. Hislicart beat quickcr even now as he thought of 
thc paralysing drcad of long ago, nor had !Miss Erica cvcr bccii 
scoldcd for lier loving rashncss; in liis rclicf he had becn 
uiiable to do anything but clasp the littlchand in his as though 
notliing sliould cvcr j)art thcm again. 

Biit licr loving disrcgard of all dangcr and difficiilty was no 
longcr inspircd by love of him, but by lovc of wliat Bacburn 
considcrcd a mvth and a delnsion. 

Jn tliat Liv the rcal sting. Hcr couragc, licr sufTerinü:, all 

Uncc 


Bccmcd to him wasted, altogethcr on thc wrong sidc. 


grew 


d Lisk 


inorc black gloom fell upon him. Thc rooin 
thcn dark, but still hc remaincd motionlcss. 

Again hc was interrii])tcd by a knock at his door. 

‘ Signor Civita wislicd to speak to hira.’ 

Hc braccd liimsclf up for an intcrview with somc strangcr, 
and in walked a füreigiier wra]>])cd in a long cloak, and lookiug 
excccdingly likc a stage brigand. 
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He bowed, the 


brigand 


bowed too, and said something, 


Draw 


rapid and unintelligible, in Italian; Then glanced at the door 
to see that it was safely closed, he made a bound to the open 
window and shut it noiselessly. Haeburn quietly reached down 
aloaded revolver wliich hung about the mantel-piece, and eoeked 
it, whereupon the brigand fell into a paroxysm of laughter, and 
exelaimed, in German. 

‘ Why, my good friend ! do you not know me ? ’ 

^ Haeberlein l ’ exclaimed liaeburn, in utter amazement, 
submittiiig to a German embrace. 

‘ Eric himself and no other 1 ^ returned the brigaud. ' 
your eurtains and lock your door and you shall see me in the 
flesh. I am half stifled iii this lordly wig.’ 

* Wait,’ said Eaeburn. ‘ Be cautious.’ 

He left him for a minute, and Haeberlein heard him giving 
orders tliat no one else was to be admttted that eveniiig. 
Then he came back, quietly bolted the door, closed the shutters, 
and lit the gas. In the meantime his friend threw off his 
cloak, removed the wig of long, dark hair, and the drooping 
moustache and shaggy eyebrows, revealing his natural faee and 
form. Baeburn grasped his hand once more. 

^ Now I feel that I’ve got yoii, Eric 1 ’ he exclaimed. ‘ What 
lueky chance has brought you so unexpectodly 1 ’ 

* No lucky one 1 ’ said Haeberlein, with au expressive motion 
of the shoulders. ‘ But of tliat anon; let me look at you, old 
fellow—why you’re as white as a miller ! call yourself six-and- 
forty ! you might pass for my grandfather ! ’ 

Eaeburn, who had a large reserve fand of hiimour, caught 


up his friend’s black wig from the table and put it on above his 
own thick, whito hair, showing plainly enough that in face and 
spirits he was as young as ever. It was seven years sinee they 
had met, and they fell to talk of reminiscenees, and in the 
happiness of their meeting put off the more serious matters 
wdiieh must be diseussed before long. It was a good half-hour 
before Haeberlein alluded to the oecasion of his present visit. 

‘ Being actually in London, I couldn’t resist looking in upon 


you,’ he said. 


a cloud of care coming over his face. 


I only 


hope it won’t get you into a scrape. I came over to try to 
avert this deplorable business about poor Kellner—too late, I 
fcar. And the worst of it is, I must have blundered somehow, 
for my coming leaked out, and they are on the watch for me. 
If I get safe across to France to-night, I shall be lucky.’ 

‘ Incautious as ever,’ sighed Raeburu. ‘ And that Kcllner 
richly deserves his fate. Why shoidd you meddle V 
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‘ I was bound to/ said Haebcrlein. He did me many a 
good tum during my exile, and, though he has made a grave 
mistake, yet -’ 

‘ Yct you mi\st nin your chivalrous hcad iiito a halter fur 
liis salie ! ’ exclaimcd Ivacbura. ‘ You were evcr Quixote. I 
shall live to see you hanged yet.’ 

Haeberlein laughed. 

‘ No, I don’t think you will,’ he said chcerfully. ‘I’ve had 
some bad falls, bnt I’vc always fallen on my feet. Witli a good 
cause, aman haslittle to fcar.’ 

‘ If this xvcre a good causc,’ said Haebura with significant 
cmphasis.’ 

‘It was the least I could do,’ said Hacbcrlein, with the chival- 
rous disrcgard of self, w^hich Avas his chicf characteristic. ‘ I only 
fear that my coming hcre may involve you in it—w^hich heaven 
forefend 1 I should ncvcr forgive m^^sclf if I injurcd your 

reputation. 

Kaeburn smilcd ratlier bittcrly. 

You need not fear that. My reputation has long bcen at 
the mercy of all the lying braggarts iu the country. Men label 
me socialist one day, iudividualist the ncxt. I become com- 
munist or egotist, as is most convenient to thc speaker and 
most damaging to mysclf. But therc,’ hc cxclaimed, regaining 
the tranquil serenity whicii characterised him, ‘ why shonld I 
rail at the world w^heu I might be talkiug to you 1 IIow is my 
old friend Hans ? ’ 

Thc sound of akey in thc latch startled them. 

‘ It is ouly Erica,’ said Raeburu. ‘ I had forgottcu she w^aa 
out.’ 

‘ ^kfy pretty little uamesakc I I should like to see her. Is 
she still a zealous little atheist ] ’ 


‘No, she Iias becomc a Christian,’ said Racburn, speakiug 
with some effort. 

‘ So! ’ exclaimed Haeberlein, without furthcr comment. 
TTe himsclf was of no particular creed ; he w'as just indiffcrent, 
and the zoal of his frieud often surprised him. 

Raeburn went out into thc passage, drew Erica into tho 
front sitting-room, and closcd the door. 

‘ There is an old friend of yours iii my study,’ he said. 

* He wishes to scc you, but ^^ou must promise secrccy, for lie ia 
in danger.’ 


‘ Is it Ilerr Ilacberlein 1 ’ asked Erica. 

‘ Yes, on one of his rash, kindly errands, bntone of which I 
don’t approve. I.Iowcver, his work is ovcr, and \ve must try to 
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( 


searcliing for something. 


Ile 


tausencl/ tht; English girls clo beat oiirs all to nothiiig. 


get him saiely off to France. Como in with mc if you will, but 
1 wantecl to tell you about it first, so that you slioulcl uot bo 
mixed np with this against your will, which would be unfaird 

Would itV said Erica, smiling, as she slipped hcr hancl 
into his. 

Ilaberlein hacl taken a newspaper out of his pockct, and was 

Thc gaslight fell on his clean-shaven 
face, revealing a swect-tempered mouth, keen blue eyes, a broad 
German forehead, and closely-cropped iron-grey hair. Erica 
thought him scarcely altered since their last mecting. 
threw down his newspaper as she approached. 

‘ Well, my llerzhlättchen / ’ he exclaimed, saluting her with a 
double kiss, ^ so you are not ashamed of your olcl friend ] So,' 
liolcling her at arms’ lcngth and regarding her critically, ^ lion- 
hcarted as ever, I see, and ten thousaiid times prettier. Potz- 

Well, 

niy Liehclien^ dost thou remember the day when thou carried 
the Casati despatches in thy geography book under the very 
nose of a spy ? It was a bravc deed that, ancl it saved a brave 
man’s life.^ 

Erica smiled and coloured. ‘ I was not so brave as I 
seeraed,^ she said. ‘ My heaii, was beating so loud, I thouglit 
people must hear it.^ 

‘ Hast tlîou never heard the saying of the first Napoleon, 
“The bravest man is he who can conceal his fear !” I do not 
come under that category, for I never had fear—never felt it. 
Thou wouldst not clream, Ilerzhlättchen, that spies are at this 
momcnt dogging my steps while I jest here with thee V 

‘ Is that iiidecd true ?’ exclaimed Erica. 

They explained to her a little more of Haeberlein^s errand 
and the risk he ran; he alluded to his hopes that Raeburn 
rnight not be involved in any unjdeasant consequences. Erica 
grew pale at the bare suggcstion. 

‘ Sce,’ exclaimed Haeberlein, ‘ the little one carcs more for 
your reputation than you do yourself, my friend. See what it 
is to have a daughter who can be afraicl for you, though she 
cannot be afraid for herself I But, Liehchen, thou must. not 
blame me for coming to see him. 

O 


Think !—my bcst friend. 


and unseen for sev 

‘ It is worth a g 
as the terror of having her father’s name mentioned in con- 
nexion with Herr Ke^hicr’s oncc more returned to her, she 
added, pleadingly, ‘And you ivill bc careful when you leave tho 
house!’ 


I 


en years 

ood deal of risk,’ saicl Erica, brightly, But 
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‘ Ycs, iiulccd,’ said Ilacberîcin. 
have 

He liastilj doiiiied the black ^vig 
and the loncf Italian cloak. 


‘ See what a disgnise I 

înoustache, and ejcbrows, 


Erica looked at him critically. 

‘ Art thou not satisfiedE lie asked. 

‘ Xot a bit,’ she said, promptly. ‘ In London every oiie 
woiild turn to look twice at such a dress as tliat, which is what 
you w-ant to avoid. Besidcs, those eyebrows are so outrageous. 


so evidently false.^ 


Shc thought for a minute. 


‘ i\Iy brown Invcrness,’ siiggcsted Baeburn. 

‘ Too thick for a summer night/ said Erica, ‘ and,’—glancing 
from her father to Ilaeberleiii —‘ too long to look natural. I 
thiiik Tom’s ulster and travellingdiat would be better.’ 

‘ Commend me to a woman when 3 ’ou want sound advice î’ 
cried Haeberlein. 

Erica went to scarch Tom’s room for the ulster, and in tlie 
meantiine Haeberlein showed his friend a ])aragraph in onc of 
the evening papers which proved to Raeburn that the risk was 
indced very great. Tliey wcre disciissing things much more 
gravely vlien Erica retiirned. 

‘ The stations will be watclied,’ Ilaeberlein was saying. 

‘ What station do yo\î go to T asked Erica. 

‘ I thouglit of trying Cannon Street,’ rcplied the Gei'man. 

‘ Bccause,’ continned Erica, ‘ I think you liad better let me 
see 3 ’ou ofF. You will look like a young Englisliman, and I 
shall do all tlie talking, so that 3 ’ou need not botray }'our accent. 
They ’would never di’eam of Herr Haebcrlein laughing and 
talking with a 3 ^oung girl.’ 

‘ They would nevcr dream tliat a 3 ’oung girl would be brave 
enough to run such a risk !’ said Haeberlein. * No, my sweet 
llcrzhläitchen, I could not bring thce into danger.’ 

‘ There wdll be nonc for mc,’ said Erica, ‘ and it ma}" savo 
3 'ou from cvil and my father from suspicion. Father, if 3 'ou 
will let mc, it would bc more of a disguise than anjThing.^ 

‘ You might mcet some oue you know,’ said llaeburn. 

‘ Yery unlikcly,’ she replied. ‘ And cvcn if I did, wdiat 
wouid it mattcrl I necd not tell them an^Tliing, and Hcit 
Haeberlein wonld gct off all thc same.’ 

Ile saw that she w'as too pure and too unconvcntional to 
understand his objection, but his whole heart rebelled against 
tlie idea of lctting her midertake the task, and it was only after 
much persuasion that she drew from him a reluctant consenü. 
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After all, it woulcl be a great safeguard to Haeberlein, aiid 
Haeberlein was his dearest friend. For uo orie else could he 
liave risked what was so precious to him. There was very 
little tirne for discussion. The iiistant his pcrmission was 
given, Erica ran upstairs to Tom’s private den, lighted his gas- 
stovc, and made a cup of chocolate, at the same time 
blackening a cork very carcfiilly. Iii a few minutes she rc- 
turnecl to the study, carrying the chocolate and a plate of 
rusks, wliicli she reinembered were a particular wcakness of 
Hcrr Haberlein’s. She foimd that in hcr absence the two had 
becn discussing matters again, for Haeberleiix mct her with 
another remonstrance. 


^Liehe Erica,’ he began, ^ I jdcldecl just now to thy generous 
proposal; but I think it will not do. For myself I can be i^ash, 
but not for thce. Thou art too frail and lovely, my little one, 
to be mixed up with the grim i'calitics of suclx a îife as mine.’ 

Shc only laughed. ‘ Why, I have been mixed up with them 
ever since I was a baby ! ’ 

‘ True; but now it is different. The world mîght judge 
thee harshly, people might say things which would wound 
thee.^ 


‘“They say ! Let thcm sayl’^* quoted Erica, smiling. 
‘ Me7is co7iscia recti will carry one through worse things than a 
little slander. No, no, you must i’cally let me have my own 
way. It is right, and there’s an encl of it 1’ 

rtaeburn let things run their course; he agreed with Erica 
all the time, though his heart impcllecl him to keep her at 
home. And as to Eric Haebeidein, it would have needed a far 
stronger mincl than that of the sweet-tempei’ed, Quixotic 

offered by such a 

girl. 

Tliere was no time to lose; the latest train for the con- 
tinent left at 9.25, and before Haeberlein had adjusted his new 
disguise the clock struck nine. Ei*ica very carefully blackened 
his eyebi'ows and i'uthlessy sheared the long black wig to an 
ordinary and unnoticeable length, and, when Tom’s ulster and 
hat wcre added, the disguise was so perfect, and made Hae- 
berlein look so absurdly young, that Haeburn himself could 
not possibly have recoguised him. 

In past years liacburn had often risked a great deal for his 
friend. At oue time his house had bccn watched day and 
night in consequence of his well-known friendship with the 
Ilepublican Don Quixote. Unfortunately, thei*efore, it xras 
only too probable that Haeberlein in risking his visit this 
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evening raight have nin into a trap. If he wcre being searched 
for, his friend’s hoiise 'Nvoiild almost inevitably be watched. 

They exchangcd farowells, not w'ithout some show of 
cmotion on cach side, and just at the last Raebiiru hastily bent 
down and kissed Erica’s furehead, at his heart a siekcuing sense 
of anxiety. She too was anxious, bnt she w’as very hap])y to 
liave found on the evening of her baptism so uiuîsiial a service 
to render to her father, and, besides, the consciousness of 
danger ahvays raised her spirits. 

When, as they had half expected, they found the w’ould-be- 
natural-looking detective prowding up and down the cul-de-sac^ 
it w’as no effort to her to begin at once a laughing account of a 


school examination 'which Charles Osmond had told her about, 
and so naturally and brightly did she talk that, thoiigh actually 
brushing past the spy under the full light of the street lamp, 
she entirely disarmed suspicion. 

It was a horrible moment, however. Iler heart beat w’ildly 
as they passed on, and every moment she thought she should 
liear quick steps behind them. But nothing came of it, and iii 
a few minutes tliey w’ere 'walking dowm Southampton Ilow. 
When this was safely passcd, she began to fecl comparativcly 
at ease. Ilaebcrlein tliought they might take a cab. 

‘ Kot a Hansom,’ she said, quickly, as he was on the point 
of hailing one. ‘ You w'ould bc so much more exposed, you 


know !’ 

Ilaeberlein extolled her common-sense, and they secured a 
four-w’heeler and drove to Cannon Street. 

Talking now becamc more possiblc. IJaberlein lcaut far 
back in the corncr, and spokc in low toncs. 

‘ Thoii hast been my salvation, Erica,’ he said, pressing her 
hand. ‘ Tliat fellow w’ould never have let me pass in the 
Italian costume. Thou w’ei’t right as usual, it w’as theatrîcal, 
—how’ do you call, — stagey, is it not 1' 

‘ I am a little troubled about your mouth,’ said Erica, 
smiling, ‘ the moustache doesnT disguise it, and it looks so 

fecl severe just for 

liaîf-an-liour 

Haeberlein smiled his irresistibly swcct smile, and tried to 
comply w’itli lier wislies, but not very successfully. 

‘ I think,’ said Erica, prescntly, ‘ it w’ill be thc best w’ay, if 
you douT mind, for you just to stroll through the booking- 
office whilc I take your tickct. I can meet you by the book- 
stall and I W’ill still talk for us both in casc you bctray your 
acccnt.’ 


good-tempered and likc itself. Can’t you 
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^ IlerMättclien!'* exclaimcd Haeberlein. ‘ how shall I evcr 
repay thee ! Thou art a real canny little Scot ! I only wish I 
Lad half thy cautioii and forethouglit.’ 

as the 
‘ You 


‘ Don’t look like tliat! ’ 


said Erica, laughing, 


hcnîgnaiit expressioii once more came over his lips. ‘ 
really must try to tnrn down the corners ! Your character is a 
silent, morose misanthro 2 :)c. I am the chatterbox, piire aiid 
simple.’ 

Thcy were both laughing when thcy drew near to the 
station, but a sense of the risk sobered Haebcrleiu, and Erica 
carried out her programme to perfection. It was rather a 
shock to her, indeed, to find a detective keenly inspecting all 
who went to tlie ticket-office. He stood so close to the pigeon- 
hole that Erica doubted whether Herr Haeberlein’s eyebrows, 
improvcd though they were, could possibly havc escaped de- 
tection. It required all her self-command to preveiit her 
colour from rising and her fingers from trembling as she received 
the ticket and thc chauge undcr that steady scrutiny. Then 
she passed out on to the platform and found that Hcrr Hae- 
berlein had been wise enough to buy the paper which lcast 
sympathised with his views, and in a few minutes he was safely 
disposed in the middle of a well-fillcd carriage. 

Erica took out her watch. There were still three minutcs 
before the train startcd, thrce long, interminablc minutes ! 
she looked down the platform, and her heart died within her; 
for, steadily advancing tow^ards them, she saw tw’o mcn making 
careful scarch in every carriage. 

Herr Haeberlein 'was sitting wdth his back to the engine. 
Betw’een him and the door sat a lady with a copy of the 
Graphic on her knee. If she could only have been persuaded 
to read it, it might have madc an effectual screen. She tried 
to will her to take it up, but without success. And still the 
detcctives moved steadily forward with their keen scrutiny. 

Erica ^vas in despair. Herr Haeberlein imagincd himself 
safe now, and she could not w’arn him without attracting the 
notice and rousing thc suspicion of the passengers. To com- 
plete her misery, she saw that he had pushed his wdg a little on 
one side, and through the black hair she caught a glimpse of 
silvery grey. 

Her heart beat so fast that it alniost choked her, but still 
she forced herself to talk and laugh, though every moment the 
danger drcNV nearer. At the very last moment, an inspiration 
came to her. The detectives w'ere examining the next car* 
riage. 
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‘ They are iaking things in 


ihght;’ shc cxclaimcd. ‘ Tm tircd of 'waiting. 


tlic most lcisurcly way to- 

I shall say 


good-hyc to you, and go homc, I think.’ 

As shc si)okc, slic opencd thc carriage-door, steppcd in, and 
dcmonstratively kissed her silcnt coiupanion, mnch to thc 
amnscmcnt of thc passcngcrs, who had been a good deal 


divcrtcd by lier racy convcrsation and thc grnmpy rcplics of 
tlic travcllcr. Therc vas a smilc on evcry facc whcn one of 


thc dctcctives looked in. 


Hc glanccd to the other sidc of thc 


carriagc, and saw a dark-haircd young man in an ulstcr, and a 
])rctty girl taking leave of her lover. Erica’s face cntirely Ihd 
Ilorr Haebcrlein’s from view and the man passed on with a 
shrng and a smile. She had contrivcd to rc-adjust his wig, 
and, with many last words, managcd to spin ont the remaining 
timc, till at last the welcome signal of departure was givcn. 

Ilaebcrlein’s month relaxcd into a benignant smile, as hc 




noddcd a farewell; thcn hc discrcetly composcd himself into a 
slccping postiire, while Erica stood on tlie jhatform and wavcd 
licr handkerchicf. 

As she moved away thc two detectivcs passed by hcr. 

Xot therc ! at any rate,’ she heard onc of tliem say. 
‘ Maybe thcy got him by tlie ninc o’clock at Waterloo.’ 

^ More likcly trappcd hiin in Gnilford Tcrrace,’rcplicd the 

othcr. 

Erica, shaking with snppresscd langhtcr, saw the mcn leavc 
tlie station; and then, springing into a cab, drove to a strcct in 
thc ncighbourliood of Guilford Sqnare. 

Now that ])cr work was over, she bcgan to feel what a 
terrible strain it had bcen. At first shc lay back in thc corncr 
of the cab in a state of drcamy pcacc, watching the 
strcets, the hnrrying passcngcrs, with a comfortable scnsc of 
sccnrity and rcst. But wlicn shc was sct down ncar Gnilford 
Sqnare, hcr conrage, which iu rcal danger had nevcr failcd licr, 
suddcnly cbbcd away, and lcft hcr mcrely a yonng girl, with 

weary limbs, with a shrinking dishke of 


gaslit 


aching back and 
walking alone so late in thc evcning. Worst of all, hcr old 
childish panic had takcn hold of hcr once more ; her knecs 
trcmblcd bcncath hcr, as shc i’cmcmbcrcd that she mnst pass 
tlic spy, who wonld assnrcdly still be kccping watch iii Giiil- 
ford Tcrrace. Thc drcad of bcing sccrctly watclicd liad always 
bccn a tormcnt to her. Spies, sometimes rcal, somctimcs 
imaginary, had been the terror of hcr childhood—had takcn the 
placc of tlîc ghost and bogcy panics which assail childrea 
brought np in other crccds. 
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Tlie fact was she had becD living at very high prcssnre, and 
she ^vas too much exhaiisted to conqner her niireasonable 
fright, wliich increased every moment, until she was on the 
point of going to the Osmonds, willing to frame any excuse for 
so late a visit if only she coiild get one of them to walk home 
with her. Honesty and shame hindered her, however. With 
a great effort of will she forced herself to pass the door, 
horrified to find how nearly selfish cowardice had induccd hcr 
to draw her friends into suspîcion. Echoes of the hjmins sung 
at her baptism and at the subsequent confirmation rang in her 
ears. She walked on more bravely. 

I>y the time she reached Gnilford Terrace, she had herself 
quite in hand. And it was wcll; for, as she walked down the 
dreary little alley, a dark form emerged from the shadow, aud 
suddenly confronted her. 

Any one might reasonably be a little startled by having a 
suddcn pause made before them by an unknown pcrson on a 
dark night. Erica thought she could exactly sympathise with 
a shying horse; she felt vcry mnch inclined to swerve aside. 
Fortunately she bctrayed no fear, only a little surprise, as she 
lifted her head and looked the man full in thc face, then 
movcd 011 with quiet dignity. She felt him follow her to the 
very door, and purposely she took ont her latch-key with great 
dcliberation, and allowed him, if he pleased, to take a quiet 
survey of the passage while shc rnbbed her boots on the mat; 
then, with a delicious sense of safety, she closed the door on the 
unfriendly gaze. 

In the meantime, Raebum had spent a miserably anxious 

his rash permission for Erica to go, re- 
gretting his own enforced inaction, regretting his well-known 
and undisguisable face and form, almost regretting that his 
frieiid had visited him. Like Erica, he was only personally 
brave ; he couli not be brave for other people. Actual risk he 
would have enjoyed, but this anxious waiting was to him the 


evening, regi'etting 


keenest torture. 

When at length the age-Iong hour had passed, and he heard 
the front door close, he started up with an exclamation of relief, 
and hurried out into the passagc. Eriea greeted him with her 
brightest smile. 

‘ AIl safe,’ she said, following him into the study. ‘ He 
is well on his way to Folkestone, and we have eludcd three 
spies.^ 

Then, with a good deal of humour, she related the whole of 
the adventnre, at the same time taking ofF her hat and gloves. 
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‘ Aiid you mct no onc yon kncw V asked riacburu, 

‘ Only thc bishop who î)aptiscd and confirmcd me this 
cYciiing, and hc of coursc did not rccognisc inc.’ 

As she spokc, shc nnbnttoncd lier nlstci’, disclosiiig bcncatb 

it hcr whitc scrge drcss. 

Ttaebnrn sighcd. Words and siglit both reawakcncd a grief 
w hich hc would fain havc put from him. 

But Erîca camc and sat dowm on the hcarthnig, and nestlcd 
np to him just as nsual. 

‘I ain so th'cd, 2 mche miol' shc cxclairncd. ‘ But it has 
bccn wcll \vorth it.’ 

riaobnrn did not answcr. Shc looked np in his face. 

‘ What arc you thinkingV 

^ I was thinking that fc^v pcople had such an cnding to thcir 

coiifirmation day,’ said llaebupi. 

‘ I thank God for it,’ said Erica. ‘ Oh ! fathcr, thcrc is so 
mnclî, so very much, we still havc in common 1 And I am so 
glad this happencd to night of all nights ! ^ 

IIc strokcd hcr hair carcssingly, but did not spcalc. 


CIIAPTER XXIV. 

TIIE NEW KELATIONS. 

For all men live and judge amisa 

Whose talents jump not just with his. Hudihras. 

Comfortable moles, whom what they do 
Teaches the limit of the just and true, 

(And for such doing they require not eyes). 

JNIatthew Aiînold. 

One bright aftcmoon about a wcck aftcr this, Erica found 
hei'sclf actually in the train, and on hcr way to Grcyshot. At 
lirst shc had dislikcd thc idea, bnt hcr hithcr had cvidcntly 
wishcd hcr to acccpt thc invitation, and a hopc of uniting again 
thc two familics wonld havc stimulatcd hcr to a miich morc 
formidable undertaking than a visit of a fcw wccks to pcrfcct 
strangcrs. She knew notliing of the proposal madc to licr 
fatlicr; licr own lcttcr had bccn most kind, and aftcr all, 
though she did not likc thc actual leaving home, shc could not 
but look forw’ard to a i'cst and cliange aftcr the long summcr 
months in town. Morcovcr, Aunt Jcan had just rcturncd, 
after a bricf holiday, and the home atmosphere for the last tw’O 
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or three days had been veiy trjing ; she felt as if a change 
would make her better able to bear the small daily frets and 
annoyances, and not unnaturally looked for^vard to the de- 
licious rest of uuity. A Christian home ought to be de- 
lightful; she had never stayed in oue, and had a high ideal 
It was about six o’clock by the time she reached her 
journcy’s end, and, waiting for hcr on the platform, she had no 
difficulty in recognising hcr aunt, a tallcr and ffiirer edition of 
Mrs. Craigic, who i'cccived hcr with a kind, nervous diffident 


greeting, and seemed very anxious indeed about hcr luggage, 
which was specdily brought to light by the footman, and safely 


conveyed to the 


earriagc. 


Eriea, used to complete inde- 


being 


over-tired by such a short 


pendence, felt as if she wcre being transformed into a sort of 
grown-up baby, as she was relieved of her bag and umbrella, 
and giiided down the steps, and assisted into the opeu landau, 
aiid carefully tucked iii witli a carriagc-rug. 

‘ I hope you are not over-tircd with the journey ? ^ inquired 
her auiit, with an air of the kindest and most anxious 
solicitude. 

Accustomed to a really hard life in London Erica almost 
laughed at the idea of 
journey. 

‘Oh, I have enjoyed it, thank you,’ she replied. ‘What a 
lovely line it is ! ’ 

‘Isitl’ said her aunt, a little suprised. ‘I dkrnt know it 
w'as eonsidered speeially pretty, and I myself am ncvcr able 
to look much at the scenery iii travelling; it alwa^^s gives me 
a headache.’ 

‘ What a pity ! ’ said Erica. ‘ It is such a treat, I think. 
In fact, it is the only way in which I have seen what people 
eall scenery. I never stayed in the eountry in my life.’ 

‘My dear, is it possible ! ^ exclaimed Mrs. Fane-Smith in a 
horrificd voice. ‘ Yet you do not look pale. Do you mean that 
you have spent your whole life in town ] ’ 

‘ I was at Paris for two years,^ said Ei'ica; ‘ and twdce I 
have spent a little time at the scaside; and, years and years 
ago, father was once taken ill at Southampton, and we went to 
him there—that was almost like thc country—I mean, one 
could get country walks. It was delightful; thcre is a splendid 
avenue, you know, and oh, such a common ! It was in the 
spring-time. I sliall 
hawthorns, and such beautiful velvety grass.’ 

Her enthusiasm pleased her aunt; moreover, it was a great 


never forget the yellow gorse and the 


relief to find the unknown niece well-bred and eompanionable, 
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and not ovcrburclcncd witli sliyness. Already !Mrs, Fane-Smith 
lovcd her, aud felt that tlic invitation, wliich she hacl givcn 
rcally from a strong scnse of dnty, was likely to give hcr 
pleasure instcad of discomfort. All the way home, 'vvhilc Erica 
admired the Greyshot sti’ccts, and askcd qucstions about the 
various buildings, ^lrs. Fanc-Smith was rcjoicing that so fair a 
^ l)rand,’ as .slie mentally cxprcssed it, liacl bccn ‘ pliickcd from 


thc 


burning,’ and resolving that 


slie would adopt her as a 
second daiigbtcr, and, if possiblc, indncc hcr to takc thcir 
name, and drop thc notorions ‘ llaeburn.^ The relicf was grcat, 
for 011 thc v’ay to tlic ^tation ]\Irs, Fanc-Sraith had been 
revolving the unpleasant thought in licr mind that ‘ Rcally 
thcre was no kno'sving, Krica might bc “ anything” since hcr 
inother was a “ nobody.’” 

At last they drew up bcfore a largc hcuse in the most 
fashionablc of thc Greysliot sqnarcs, tlie windows and balconics 
of which were gay with flowers. 

‘ Wc shall find Itose at homc, I cxpect,’ said ]\îrs. Fanc- 
Smith, îcading Erica across a marble-pavcd hall ; and cven as 
shc spoke a inerry voice came from tlie staircasc, and dowii 


girl, with a charmingly cager 


and 


na i ve 


ran a fair-haircd 
manncr. 

Erica had guesscd what shc must be from the quaint and 
kindly-meant letter which she had scnt hcr years bcfore, and 
thougli five years in society had somcwhat artificialiscd Rose, 
she still rctained much of her childishness and impetuous 
honcsty. Shc slippcd hcr arm into hcr cousin’s, and took her 
off to hcr room at once. 

‘I am so glad you have comc!’ she exclaimed. ‘I have 
bcen longing to sec you for ycars and years. Mamma has beeii 
talking so much about your clcverncss and my stupidity that 
just at the last I fclt quitc in a friglit lest you should be too 
drcadfully “ bluc.” 
for you, and if you had bcen vcry forbidding, I should have 
rcccivcd you in state in thc drawing-room, but you wcre so 
charmingly pretty that I was obligcd to rush down hcadlong to 
mcct yoii,’ 

Erica laughed and blushed, not bcing uscd to such broad 
com])limcnts. In the meantimc, thcy had travcrscd scvcral 
flights of stairs, and llosc, opcniug a door, showcd hcr into a 
spacious bcdroom, most luxiiriously fittcd up. 

‘ 'J'his grcat big room for me 1 ’ exclaimcd Erica. 

‘It isn’t at all ghostly,’ said Kose, rcassuringly. ‘Will you 
he afraid ifyou havc a night-light ?’ 


I looked out of thc drawing-room window 
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Erica lauglied at tlie îdea of beîng afraid; she was merely 
amiised to think of herself established in such a palatial bed- 
rooni, such a contrast to her little book-îined roorn at home. 
Tliere was a dainty little book-case lierc, however, with sonie 
bcantifiilly bonnd books, and in another minute she was de- 

scanning thcir titles, and, with 
had canght np Browning’s Christmas Eve 
a sound of dismay from her cousin made her laughingly pnt it 
down agaîn. 

‘ Oh, dcear me 1 ^ said Rose, in a despairing voice, ‘ I am afraid, 
after all, yon are dreadfully blne. Fancy snatching np a 
Browning like that! ’ 

Erica began to nnlock her trnnk. 

‘Do you want yonr things out?’ said Bose. ‘ I’Il ring for 
Gemma ; she’ll unpack for yon.’ 

‘ Oh, thank yon,’ said Erica, ‘ I wonld mnch rathcr do it 
myself.’ 

‘ But it is nearly dinner-time, we arc dining early this 
evening, and you will want Gemraa to help you to dress.^ 

‘ Oh, uo,’ said Erica, langhing, ‘ I never Iiad a maid in my 
life.’ 

‘Hüw funny,’ said Bose, ^ I shonldn’tknow what to do with- 
oiit onc. Gemma does everytliing for me, at least everything 
that Elspetli will îet her.’ 

‘ Is she Italîan ? ’ as Erica, 

‘ Oh, no, her name is really Jemima, but that was quîte too 
drcadfully ngly, yoii know, and she is snch a pretty girl.’ 

Slie chattered on while Erica nnpacked and pnt on her 
Avhite serge, then they went down to the drawing-room, where 
Erica was introduced to her host, a small elderly man, who 
looked as if Indian snn had partially frizzled him. He received 
her kindly, but with a sort of ceremonions stiftness which made 
her feel less perfectly at her ease than before, and after the 
usnal remarks about the length of the jonrney, and the beanty 
of tlie weather he relapsed into silence, snrveying eveiy one 
from liis arm-chair as though he were passing meutal jiidgments 
on every foolish or trifling remark nttcred. In reality, he was 
taking in every particular aboiit Erica. lîe looked at her broad 
forehead, overshadowed by the tliick smooth waves of short 
anburn haîr; obscrved her golden-brown eyes Avhich were just 
now as clear as amber ; noted the creamy whitness and delicate 
colouring of her complexion, which indeed defied criticism— 
even the criticism of snch a critical man as Mr. Fane-Smith. 
The nose was perhaps a trifle too loug, the chin too prominent, 


a joyons exclamation, 
and Easter Day^ when 
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for idcal bcauty, but gi’catcr rcgularity of feattire could but 
have reudercd less quaiiit, less powerfid, and less attractive the 
strangclj winsomc face. It was only thc moiith ^vhich he did 
not foel satisfied with,—it added character to tlie face, but he 
somehow felt tliat it bctokened a nature not easily lcd, not so 
gentle and phable as he could have wisljcd. It shut so vcry 
firmly, and tlie under-lip was a littlc tliinncr and straigliter 
then thc othcr and receded a little from it, giving the impres- 
sion that Erica liad borne much sufrering, aud had exercised 
great self-restraint. 

.Mrs. Eane-Smitli saw' in her a sort of minature and 
feminine edition of the Luke llaeburn whom slie remembcred 
eight-and-twenty ycars bcfore in their Scottish home. AVhcii 
Itose had gone into the back drawing-room to fetch her crcwels, 
she drcw Erica towards her, and, kissing her again, said in a 
low, almost frîglitened voice, 

‘ You are very likc what your fathcr was.’ 

But just at tliat moment Mr. Fanc-Smith asked some suddcn 
qucstion, and his wife, startingand colouring, as thougli she liad 
been detected in wrong-doing, hnrriedly and nervously dcvoted 
lierself to what scemed to Erica a distractingly roundaboiit 
answcr. By tlie time it was fairly endcd, diiiner was aunounced, 
and tlic strangeness of tlie atmosphere of tliis new liome struck 
more and more upoii Erica and chilled her a little. Thc 
massive grandeur of the old oak fiirniture, tlic huge oil 
paintings, whicli she wanted really to study, the great silver 
candelabra, eveii tlie two footmen and the solemn old biitlcr 
secmed to oppress her. The luxury was almost burdensome. 
It was a treat indeed to see and usc beautifnl glass and china, 
and pleasani to liave bcautifnl fruit and flowers to look at, but 
Erica was a Bohcmian and hated stiff ceremony. Her licart 
failed hcr wlien she thought of sitting down night after uight 
to such an înterminablc meal. 

brse still, she Imd taken a dislikc to her host. ITer likes 
and dislikes wcre alwa^^s characteriscd by Ilighlaiid intensity, 
and somethiiig in Iicr aunt’s liusband seemcd to rnb her tlio 
wrong way. Mr. Fanc-Smith was arctired Indian judge, a inan 
mucli rcspected in the religious world, and in his way a really 
good ruan; but undoubtcdly his s^unpathies were narrow and 
his creed hard. Closely entwincd with mucli true and activo 
Christianity hc had allowed to spring up a choking overgrowth 
of hard criticism, of intolcrance, of domincering dogmatîsin. 
Ile was one of those meii who go about the woiTd, trying, not 
to find points of union with all inen, but fcrreting out thc most 
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trifliug points of divergeuce. He did this with the best in- 
tentions, no doubt, biit as Erica’s whole view of life, and of 
Christian life in particular, was the direct opposite of his, their 
natures inevitably jarrcd. 

She kiiew that it was foolish to expect evcry Christian 
houschold to be cqual to the Osmond’s, but nevertheless a bitter 
sense of disappointment stole over her that evening. Where 
v.vas the scnse of restful unity which she had looked forward to? 
The new atmosphere felt strange, the new order of life—this 
luxurious easy lifc—was hard to coinpreliend. 

To add to her dislike, Mr, Fane-Smith was something of an 
epicure and had a most fastidious palate. Now, Erica’s father 
thought scareely anything about what he ate—it was indeed 
upou record that he had once in a fit of absence dined upon a 
plate of seraps intcnded for Friskarina, while engaged in some 
scientific discussion with the professor ! Mr. Fane-Smith, on 
the other hand, though convinced that the motto of all atheists 


was, ‘Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die,’ criticised liis 

. The 

mulligatawny was not to his taste. 


food almost as severely as he criticiscd humaii beings. 

The eurry was too 
sure the jelly was made with that detest- 
able stuft' gelatine ; he wished his Avife would forbid the 
cook to use it— 


hot. 


He was 


if she had seen old horses being led 


into 


a gelatine manufactory as he had seen, she would be more 
particular ! 

Interspersed between these complaints was conversation 
which irritatcd Erica even more. It was chiefly about the 
sayings and doings of people whom she did not know, and 
the doings of some clergyman in a neighbouring town seemed 
to receive severe censure, for Mr. Fanc-Smith stigmatised him 
as ‘A most dangorous man, a Pelagian in disguisc.’ Howcvcr. 


lie seemed to be fond of labelling pcople with the names of old 
heresies; for, presently, when Rose said something about Mr. 
FiUTant, her father replied, contemptuously, 

‘ Every one knows, my dear, that Mr. FaiTant holds un- 
orthodox views ! Why, a few years ago he was an athcist, and 
now he’s a mere Photinian !’ 

As 110 one but Mr. Fane-Smith had the fliintest idea what a 
‘Photinian’ meant, the accusation could neither be undcrstood 
nor refuted. ]\lrs. Fane-Smith looked very uncomfortable, 
fearing that her nicce might fecl hurt at the tone in which 
‘ He was aii athcist,’ had been spoken; and indeed Erica’a 
colour did rise. 

‘Is that Mr. Famint the memberP she asked. 
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‘ Ycs/ replied her aimt, apprehcnsivel^L ‘ Do jou know 

him V 

^Xot personally, biit I shall always honour him for the 
splendiJ spccch he made last ycar on religioiis toleration/ said 

Erica. 

Mr, Fane-Smith raised his cycbrows, for the samc speech 
had madc hiiu most indignarit. llowcvcr, he bcgaii to realise 
tliat, bcfore Erica coiild become a patient rccipicnt of his 
opinions, like his wife and daughtcr, he miist root out thc falsc 
ideas ^vhich evidently still clung to her. 

i\Ir, Farrant is no doubt a reformed character now,’ he 
admitted, ‘ But he is far from orthodox î far from orthodox ! 
At one time I am told that he was one of the wildest young 
fellows in the neighbourhood, no decent pcrson would spcak to 
him, and though no doubt he mcans wcll, yct I could nevcr 
have confidence in such a man. 

‘ I have heard a good deal about him from my fricnds tlie 
Osmonds,' said Erica, stimulated as usual to side with tlie 
abused, ‘ Mr. Osmond thinks him the fincst charactcr lic ever 
kiicw.’ 


C 


5 


C 


Is tliat the clergyman you told me ofE interposed Mrs. 
Fanc-Smith, anxious to turn the conversation. 

But hcr Imsband threw in a questiou too. 

‘ What, Charlcs Osmond, do you mean—the author of Essays 
on Modern Christianity V 
‘ Ycs,’ replied Erica. 


C 


I doidt know that hc 


much more orthodox than ]\Ir. 


Farrant,^ said Mr, Fane-Smith ; ‘ I consider that he has Noetian 
tendencics.’ 

Erica’s colour rose and her eycs fiashed. 

‘ I dû not know whether lic is what is callcd orthodox or 
not,’ she said. But I do know that he is the most Christ-like 
man I cvcr mct,’ 

Mr. Fane-Smitli lookcd uncomfortable. He would name 
any numi)cr of hcrcsics and heretics, but, exccpt at grace, it 
wjis against liis scnse of etiqucttc to speak thc name of Christ 
at table. Evcn Bose lookcd surprised, and ]\Irs. Fanc-Smith 
colourcd, and at oncc madc thc move to go. 

On the plea of fetching somc work, Plrica cscapcd to her 
own room, and thcre tricd to cool hcr chccks and hcr tempcr; 
biit thc idca of such a man as Mr. Fane-Smith sitting in judg- 
mciit on such mcn as ]\Ir, Farrant and Charles Osmond had 
thoroughly rouscd her, and shc wcnt down still in a dangcrous 
statc— a touch would makc hcr anger blazc up. 
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‘ Are you fond of knitting V asked her aunt, making room 
for her on the sofa, and much relieved to find that her niece 
was not of tlie unfeminine ‘ blue ’ order. 

‘ I don’t really like any work/ said Erica, ‘ but, of course, a 
certain amount must be done, and I like to kiiit my father’s socks.’ 

Mr. Fane-Smith, who had just joined them, took notc of this 
answer, and it seemed to surprise and displease him, though he 
made no remark. 

‘ Did he think that atheists dîdn’t wear socks or that their 
dangliters couldn’t knit V thought Erica to hcrself, with a little 
resentful inward laugli. 

The faet was that Mr. Fane-Smith saw more and more 
plainlj that the niece whom liis wife was so anxious to adopt 
was by no means his ideal of a convert. Of course he was 
really and honestly thankful that she had adopted Christianity, 
but it chafed him sorcly that she liad not exactly adopted his 
own views. He was a man absolutely convinced that there is 
but one form of truth (and an exceedingly narrow form he 
made it) for all niankind. He—!Mr. Fane-Smith—had exactly 
grasped tlie whole truth, and whoever swerved to the right or 
to the left, if only by a liair’s-breadth, was, he considered, in a 


dangcrous and lamentable conditioii. 

O 


Aîi ! hc tliouglit to him- 


seîf, if oiily lie had liad from the beginning the opportunity of 
iiiflucncing Erica, instead of that dangerously broad Charles 
Osmond ! It did not strike him that he had liad the o])por- 
tunity ever sincc his return to England, but had entirely 
dccliiied to admit aii atheist to his house. Other men had 
laboured, and he had entered into the fruit of tlieir labours, 
and not finding it qnite to his tastc, faneied that he could have 
managed much better. 

There are few sadder things in the world than to see really 
good and well-iiitentioned men fighting for what they consider 
the religious cause wdth the devil’s weapons. Mr. Fane-Smith 
w’ould have beeii dismayed if any one conld havc showni liim 
that all his life he had beeu struggling to suppress un- 
bclîef by wdiat was infinitcly worse than sincere unbelief 
—denunciation often untrue, always miiust, invariably un- 
charitable. Hc w^ould have been almost broken-hearted could 
he ever have knowm rliat liis hard intolerance, his narrowniess, his 
domiueering injusticc liad not deterrcd onc soul from adopting 
the view’s lie abhorrcd, but had, on tlie contrary, doue a grcat 
deal to drive into atheism tliose who w'ere wavcring. And this 
evening, even wdiile lamenting that he had not been able to 
train up his niece exaetly in the opinions he himself held, ha 
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was all the time trjing licr faith more sevcrely than a wholo 
regimeuts of atheists coulcl have tried it. 

The time passcd hcavily enough. AVheii two pcople in 
the room arc unliappy and uncomfortable, a sense of unrest 
generall}" falls upon thc otlier occupants. Ilose yawncd, talked 
htfully about the gaieties of thc coming wcck, workcd lialf a 
leaf on an antimacassar, and sang tliree or four 
coqucttish songs which somehow jarred on every oiie, 

]\Irs. Fane-ÎSmith, feeling anxious and harassed, afraid alike 
of vexing her husband and offending her niecc, talked kindly 
and laboriouslv. Erica turned the hecl of hcr sock and 

v' 

respondcd as well as slie could, her sensitiveuess recoiling 
almost as much from the labourcd and thercfore oppressive 
kindncss, as from tlie irritating and narrow ccnsure which ]\Ir. 
Fane-Smith dcalt out to the world. 

Family prayers followed. It was the first time shc had ever 
bccn present at such a household gatheriug, and the idea 
seemcd to her a very beautiful oue. But the function proved 
so formal and lifeless that it chilled her more than anything. 
Yet her relations wcre so very kind to hcr pcrsoually that she 
blaincd herself for feehug disappoînted, aud strugglcd liard to 
picrce througli the outer shell, which she knew ouly concealed 
thcir rcal goodncss. Slie kncw, too, that she had herself to 
bîame in part; her ovcr-sensitivencss, licr quick tcmper, her 
want of dccp insight had all had their sharc iu making that 
eveniug such a bîank failure. 

Älrs, Fane-Smith went with lier into her bcdroom to sce 
that she had all she wantcd. Though thc Septcmber evening 
was mild, a firc blazed in the grate, much to Erica’s astonish- 
mcnt. Not on the most frcezing of wintcr nights liad she ever 
enjo^'ed such a liixury. Her aunt explained that the room 
loukcd north, aud, besides, shc thought a firc was cheerful and 
liomelike. 

‘ You arc very kind,’ said Erica, warmly ; ‘but you know I 
inustu’t let 3 "ou spoil mc, or I shall not be fit to go back to the 
home life, and I want to go home much more fit for it.’ 

Somctînng in the spontaneous warmth aud confidcnce of 
tliis spcccli checred ^lrs. Fane-Smith, Slie wished above all 
things to win hcr niece’s love and confidcnce, and she wisely 
rcservcd hor proposal as to the mattcr of a home for anothcr 
time. It was iiecessary, liowevcr, that she shouîd givc Erica 
a hint as to thc topics likcly to irritate ]\rr. Fane-Smith. 

^ I tîiiuk, dear,’ shc began, ‘ it would be as well if, wheu 
niy liusband and Uosc are prcsent, you arc careful uot 


silly little 
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to speak of jour fiitlier. You won’t miiid my saying this ; 
but I know it displeases my husband, and I tliink you will 
understand that there are objections—society, you know, and 
public opinion; we must consult it a little.’ 

Mrs. Fane-Smith grew nervous and incoherent, threw her 
arms round her niecc’s neck, kissed hcr most afTectionately, and 
wisbed her good-night. 

Mdien she bad lcft the room, Erica’s represscd indignation 
blazed up. We fear it must bc recorded that she fairly stamped 
with anger. 


Woimded in her tenderest part, iiidignant at the iusult to 
her father, ashamed of her own want of control, miserably per- 
plexed by her new surroundings, it was long before sho could 
compose herself. She paced up and down the richly-furnishcd 
room, struggling hard to conqner her anger. At length, by a 
happy impnlse, she caught up her Praycr-book, checked her 
longing to walk rapidly to and fro, sat down on the Indian img 
before the fire, and read the eveiiing psalm. It happened to 
be the thirty-seventh. Nothing conld have calmed her so 
elïectually as its tender exhortation, its wonderful sympathy with 
human nature. ‘ Frct not thyself, else shalt thou be moved 
to do evil. Put thou thy trust in the Lord, and be doing 
good. Put thy trust in Him, and he will bring it to pass.^ 
She closed the book, and sat musing, her anger quite passed 
away. 


All at once she rccollected old Elspeth, the nurse. Her 
fxther had chargcd her with mauy messages to the faithful 
old servant, and so had her aunt. She felt ashamed to think 
that she had been several hoiirs in the house without delivering 
them. Eose’s room was close to hers. She wcnt ont, and 
knocked softly at the door. 

‘ I just came to see whether Elspeth was here,’ she said, 
rather dismayed to find the candles out, and the room only 
lighted up by the red glow froin the fire. 

Itose, who had had no temper to conquer, was already in 
bed. 


‘ Still in your dress î ’ she exclaimed. * I believc youVe 
bcen at that Browning again. But did no onc comc to help 
you î I sent Gemma.’ 

‘ I didn’t want help, thank you,’ said Erica. ^ I oiily 
wanted to see Elspeth, becaiisc I have a message for her.’ 

‘ How conscientious you are ! ’ said Bose, laughing. ‘ I 
always make a point of forgetting messages wlien I go from 
homc 1 Well, you will find Elspeth in the little room on the 
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next lialf-landing, the work-room. She was here not two 
minntes ago. Good-niglit î Breakfast is at nine, you know: 
and the}"’!! bring you a cup of tea when they call you.’ 

A little shyly, Erica made hcr way to thc work-room, where 
Elspetlî was tacking frilling into one of Bose’s dresses. The 
old woman started up with a quick exclamation, when she 
appearcd in tlie door-way. 

‘ ^lay I come in h ’ said Erica, with all the chaiTn of manncr 
which she had inherited from her father. ‘ ’Tis very late, but 
I didii’t like to go to bed without seeing you.' 

wants 1 ’ askcd Elspeth, 

anxiously. 

‘ Yes, indeed ! ’ said Erica. ‘ All I want is to see you, and 
to give you my father’s loye; to ask how you are. He and 
Aunt Jean have often told me about you. You liave not for- 
gotten themB 


‘ I hope missie has everything she 


‘ Eorgotten 1 No, indecd 1’ cricd old Elspeth. ‘When I saw 
yo\i at “ Takin’ the book,” and saw you so like your poor fatlier, 
I could have cried. You are Mr. Luke’s bairn, and iio mistakc, 
my bonnic lassic! Ah, I mind the day well when hc came to 
my room—tho auld nursciy in the parsonage, wliere I had rcarcd 
him—and told me that master had ordered him out of the 
house. I pray God I may ncver agaiu see a face look as bis 
looked then ! ’ 

Tears started to her eyes at the recollection. Erica thrcw 
her arms round her neck, and kissed hcr. 

‘ Yoii love him still. I see you love him ! ’ she exclaimed, 
all her fecling of isolation melting in the assuraiice of the old 
servant’s sympathy. 

So, after all, Erica had a maid in attendance; for Elspeth 
insisted on seeing hcr to bed, and, since they talkcd all the time 
aboiit the old Scotcli days, she was well content to renounce 
her independence for a little while. 

But, whethcr bccausc of tlie flickering fircliglit, or because 
of the strangeness of the grcat brass bedstead, with its silken 
iiangîngs and many-colourcd Jndian rezai, Erica slcpt very little 
that night. Perhaps tlie long talk about her father’s early da^^s 
had takcn too great a hold of her. At auy rate, shc tossed 
about vciy restlcssly in her luxurious quarters, and when, for 
)>ricf intervals, shc slept, it was only to dream of lier father 
taking leave of his Scottisli home, and always he borc that flint- 
like facc, tliat look of strong endurance and rcpresscd passion 
wliich Elspeth had descrihed, and wliich, in timcs of troublo 
and injustice, Erica had learnt to knovv 80 wclL 
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The blank amaze of jour hanghty gaze, 

The cold surprise of patrician ejes. 

Lewis Morris. 

But the paucity of Christians is astonishing, considering the number 
of them. Leigh Hunt. 


Tiie irritation, or, any ratc, the novelty of the luxury in the 
Fane-Smith’s household wore ofif after Erica had spent a few 
days at Greyshot. She became accustomed to the great rooms, 
and being artistic by nature and the reversc by ediication, she 
began very much to eiijoy the pictures, the charming variety of 
foreign treasiires, and particnlarly all the lovely things of 
Indian workmanship 'with which the drawing-room was crowded. 
Thc long, formal meals she lcarnt to endure. The absurdly 
large retinue of scrvants ceased to oppress her ; she used to 
amuse herself by speculating as to the political views of the men- 
servants ! wliile the liixury of a daily drive with her auut she 
very much appreciated. 

But, though the mere externals were sooii familiar enough, 
she found that cveiy day increased the difficulty she felt in 
bccoming accustomed to the atmosphere of this family. She 
had lived all her life with people who were overwhelmed with 
work, and in a home where recreation was only the rare con- 
cession to actual health. Here recreation seemcd to be the 
busincss of life, while work for the public was merely tacked 
on as a sort of ornainental fringe. 

o 


Mr. Fanc-Smith had, indced, a few committee meetîngs to 
attcnd; Mrs. Fane-Smith visited her district once a fortnight, 
and distributed tracts, and kind words, and soup-tickets, aiid 
blanket-tickets, besides the most lavish gifts from hcr o\\n 
purse. Bose, to please hcr mother, taught a class of little girls 
on Sunday afternoon—that is to say, she did not teach them, 
but she sat in a chair and heard them say collects, and enforccd 
orderly behaviour upon them, and read them a good little story- 
book. But these were merely ratlier tiresome duties which 
came in very often as provoking interruptions to the great 
business of- life, namely eating, drinking, dining-out, giving 
dinners, or attendiug the endless succession of at homes, 
dnnces, musical evenings, amateur theatrîcals, by which Grey* 
shot pcople tried to kill time. 
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As to taking any intelligent înterest in tlie politlcal worlJ, 
no one secmed to drcamofsneh a tliiiig, exeeptMr. Fane-Smith, 
wdio read tlie paper at breakfast, and linrled anatliemas at all 
the statesmen whom Erica bad learnt to love and revere. It 
taxed lier patience to the ntmost to sit throiigh the daily dia- 
tribe against Sir !Michael Cunningham, her hero of heroes. But 
even the violent oj)position seemed preferable to the want of 
interest sliown bv the otliers. j\Irs. Fane-Smith had time to 
fritter away at least half-an-honr after brcakfast in the most 
dcsiiltory conversation, the most fruitless disciission with Kosg 
as to some detail of drcss; but she always made the cxcuse 
that she ‘had no time’ to read the papers, and amused Erica not 
a little by asking her hnsband if ‘anything particular had been 
lîappening lately,’ when they were jnst staiding for a dinner- 
party. Out of his little recliaiifé of the week’s news she 
probabh" cxtracted enough information to enablc lier to display 
that wcll-bred interest, that vague and superficial acqnaintanco 
with the siibject which will pass mnster in society, and wliicli 
probably explains alke the very vapid talk and tlie wildly falso 
accnsations which form the sta})le of ordinary conversation. 

Iiose was even more perplexing. She was not only ignorant, 
but sliC boasted of hcr ignorance. 

her dcprecate the introduction of any public question. 


Again and airain Erica heard 


I 


‘Oh, don’t begin to talk of that ! ’ she would exclaim. ' 
hnow nothing about it, and ncver mean to know anything.’ 

Or there wonld be an imploring appeal. 

‘ Why do yoii waste yoiir time in talking pvolitîcs when you 
liave nevertold mc a word abont so-and-so’s wedding?’ 

She occasionally read thc Court Circular, and was rather 
fond of one or two of the ‘society’ papers, from which she uscd 
to glean choice little paragraphs of personal gossip. 

Once oiie of these papers gave Erica an uncomfortabîo 
expei’icnce. The elders of the party being out for the evening, 
Bose and I^rica had the drawing-room to themselves, and Erica 


was really enjoying the rarc novelty of talking with a girl of 
her own age. Bose, althongh the most arrant little flirt, was 
fond, too, of her girl-friends, and she really liked Erica, and cn- 
joyed the fimd of initiating her into all the mysteries and delights 

of societv. 

•/ 

‘IIow did yon get yonr nameF she askcd suddenly. ‘ It 
is so pretty and so nncominon.’ 

‘ Oh,’said Erica, without thinking, ‘I was called after my 
faiher’s friend, Eric Ilaeberlein.’ 

‘Eric llaebcrleiii ?’ exclaimed Kosc. ‘ Wh}', I was rcading 
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BomethÎDg aboiit bim tbis afternoon. Here it is—look !’ ancl, 
after fcearching the colnmns of her favourite ‘society’ papcr, she 
pointed to the following paragraph : — 

‘ It is now kiiown as a positive fact that the notorious Erîc 
Haeberlcin was actually iu London last week in connection with 
Ihe disgraceful Kellner business. Oii dit that he escaped 
detection through the instrumentality of one of the fair sex, 
whose audacity outweighed her modesty.’ 

Erica could hardly have restrained her indignation had not 
two real dangers drawn off her attention from her own wounded 
feolings. Her father—was there any hateful liint that he was 
mixed up with Her Kellnerl She glanced anxioiisly dowu the 
page. Noj at least that falsehood had not been promiilgated. 
She breathed more freely, but thcrc was danger still, for Koso 
was watching her, and feminine curiosity is hard to baffle. 

‘ Did you know about it V she asked. 

Erica did not reply for a momcnt, but read on, to gain time ; 
thcn she threw down the paper with an exclamation of disgust. 

‘ How can yoii read such stuft'E 

‘ Yes, but is that the Ei ic Haeberlcin vou were namcd 
aftcr? Did he really come to London and escapc?’ 

‘ There is only one Eric Hacberlein in the world that I know 
of,’ said Erica. ‘ But I thiuk, Kose, I was wrong and foolish to 
montion hini. I can’t tell you anything about him, and, eveu 
if I could, therc is my promisc to Aunt Isobeî. If I am not to 
talk to yoii about my father, I certaiidy ought not to talk 
about his friends.^ 

Eose acquiesccd, and never suspected any mystery. She 
chatted on happily for the rest of thc evening, brought down a 
great collection of old ball-cards, and with a sort of loving re- 
collection describcd each vcry minutcly, just as some old nurses 
have a way of doing with the funeral-cards of thcir deceased 
friends. This paved the way for a spontaneous confession that 
she rcally prefcrred Mr. Torn, the curate of St. Matthew’s, to 
Captain Gulightly, though people were so stupid, and would 
say she was in love with liim just because they flirted a 
little sometinies. Ilose had already iinagincd hcrself in love 
with at lcast a dozen pcople, and was quitc ready to discuss 
every one of her flirtations, but she was disappointed to find 
that her cousin was either very reserved on the 
had nothing to say, 

Erica sat listening with a sort of wonder, not unmixcd with 
disgust. Perhaps she might have sliown her disapprobation 
had she not been thankful to have the conversation diverted 


subjcct, or else 
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from tlie dangerons topic; besides, the crnel Avords were still 
raiikline: iii lier heart, and woA’en in ^vitli Ilose’s chattcr she hoard 

O * 

contiiiuallv, ‘ whose aiidacitj ontweighed her modest}".’ For 
the first tiine she fully understood wli}^ her father had so re- 
luctantly conscnted to hcr scheme; slie hcgan to feel the sting 
wliich la}" beneath the words, the veiled ‘ hint,^ the implied evil, 
inore wouiuling, inore damaging than an outspokeii îie. Xow that 
she understood tlie ways of society better, she saw, too, that what 
had seemed to her an nuqucstionable dnty would be regarded 


as a grave I>rcach of custom and ctiquctte. 


She bcgan to 


questiou herself. Had she been right ? It mattcred vcry little 
what the writer of a ‘society’ papcr said of her, if she had 
done the reallv right thing. AVhat had she dojie? To save her 

o o 

fatlier’s fricnd from danger, to save her father from nnmerited 
snspicion, she liad gone out late iii the evening vith a man 




onsiderabîy over fifty, wliom she had knowu from her baby- 
hood. He had, it is true, been in the disguise of a young man. 
She had talked to liim on the platform mnch as she would have 
talkcd to Tom, and to save his almost certain detection, had 
sprung into the carriagc, thrown her arms ronnd his neck, 
aiid kissed him. Had audacit}^ outweighed hcr modest}’'? Why, 
all the time she had been thankinsr God for havimr allowed her 


to undcrtake the difficnlt task for her father on that particnlar 
evening. She had done it in the sight of God, and shonld sho 
no\Y make herself miserable because the world >vas W’anting in 
that charit}’ which ‘thinketh no evilF No, she had been 
ï'iglit—of that she was certain. Kevertheless, she understood 
well enongh that society w'ould condemn lier action, and wmuld 
with a smilc condone Jlose’s most ontrageous flirtatiou. 


ace alwaj’s sccms long, and Erica 
feît as if she had been a^va}’ from home for months by the time 
it w'as over. Every one had been very kind to her so far, but 
except when she was playing lawivtcnnis she ^vas somehow far 
from happy, Hcv happiest moments W’ere really those which 
she spent iu hcr own room beforc breakfast, writing ; and the 
Daihj Ueview owed some very livcly articles to thc Greyshot 
visit. Ijoyond a sort of clan fceling for her annt, and a real 
liking for llose—wlio, in spite of hcr follies, w’as good-humonred 
and very loveable—she had not yct fonnd one point of nnion 
with hcr uo.w relations. Even possible topics of conversation 
were hard to find. They cared nothing for politics, they cared 
nothing for science, they w'ere nonc of thcm book-Iovers, and it 
was against their sense of etiquettc to speak of anything but 
the eitcriiais of religion. Worst of all, any allusion to home 


The first week in a ne’w pl 
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lamenting 


sistent lives disgnsted people 


matters, any mention of her fatber had to be avoided. Little 
was left but the mere gossip of the neighboiirhood, which, except 
as a social stud}^, could not intercst Erica. 

Greyshot was an idlc place; the church seemed asleep, a 
drowsy indifference hiing about the richcr inhabitants, while 
the honest workers iiot iinnaturally banded themsclves to- 
getlier against the slcepily respectable Cburch-goGrs, and 
Seciilarisni and one or two other ‘Isms’ made rapid advances. 
Then sleepy orthodoxy lifted its drowsy head for a minute, 
notcd the evil, and abiised Mr. Raeburn and his fellow-workers, 

in raany-syllabled words the depravity of the 
working elasses and the rapid spread of infidclity. But nothing 
came of the lament; it never seemed to strike them that they 
must act as well as talk, that they must renounce their uscless, 
wasteful, im-Christian livcs before they had eveii a right to lift 
up their voices against Secularism, which certainly did in somc 
measure mect the needs of the people. It never seemed to sti ike 
tliem that tliey were the real promotcrs of infidelity,—tliat they 
not only dishonourcd the name of Christ, but by their incon- 

with Christiauity, and then 
refused to have anything more to do with them. Luke 
Raeburn, if he pulled down with the one hand, at any rate 
tried hard to build up with the other; but thc people of Grey- 
shot caused in a grcat degree the ruin and downfall, and then 
exclaimed ‘ How shocking ! ’ and tumcd their backs, thinking to 
shift thcir blame on to the Secularist leaders. 

As fiir as society goes, they succeeded in thus shifting the 
blame; the world ïaid it all on Luke Baeburn, he was a most 
convenient scape-goat, and-—so widely does conventional Chris- 
tianity dififer from the religion founded by Christ—it soon 
became among a certain set almost equivalent to a religious act 
to proraulgate bits of pcrsonal scandal about him, flavoured, of 
course, with wordy lamentations as to the views he eiitertaiiied. 
Thus, under the name of defenders of religion, conventional 
Christians managed to appear very proper aud orthodox, and at 
the same time to dispose comfurtably of all their sense of 
rcsponsibility. There was a meanncss about their way of doing 
it which might have made the very angels weep'2 Happily 
the judgments of society are not tlie judgments of God. 

One of the leaders of socicty was a certain Lady Caroline 
Kiteley; she was a good-natiu-ed, hospitable creature, very 
anxious that evcry one should enjoy life, and a great favourite 
with all the young pcople, because she made much of them 
and gave delightful dances. The elders, too, liked her, and 
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were not oblivions to tlie fact tliat slie “was tlie daiigliter of an 
earlj and the widow of a distingnislied general. hh-ica had 
seen her more than once dnrîng her visit, and had been intro- 
duced to her by Mrs. Fane-Smith, as ‘iny iiiece.’ 

Xow, it happcned that Mr. and !Mrs. Fane-Smith and Ftose 
were to dine with Lady Caroline the wcck after Erica^s arrival. 
On the vcry day of the dinner-pait}", however, Hose was laid 
up with a bad cold, and hcr mother was obliged to write and 
make her cxcnses. Late in tlie afternoon there came in reply 
onc of Lady Carolinc’s impnlsive notes. 

‘ Dear Mrs. FANE-SwiTn, 

‘ Scold that silly danghter of yonrs for 
eatchiug cold ; give her iny love, and tell her that I was 
conntiug on her very mnch. Pleasc bring yonr pretty niece 
instead. 

^ Yours sincerely, 

‘ Caroline Kiteley.’ 


!Mrs. Fane-Smith was glad and sorry at tlie same time, and 
veiy mncli perplexcd. Snch a peremptory bnt opcn-hearted 
invitation eonld not be declined, yet there were dangers iii tlie 
aceeptance. If Erica’s name shonld transpire, it might be very 
awkAvard, biit she had not broached the snggested ehange of 
name to her, and every day her conraged dwindled—every day 
that resolnte moiith frightened her more. She was qiiite aware 
that Erica’s steady, courageons honesty wonld unsparingly con- 
demn all her small weakncsses and little expedients. 

Erica, when told of the invitation, was not particnlarly 
anxions to go, for she and Hose had been planning a cosy 
evening at home over a new novel npon wliich their tastes 
really agreed. However, Roso assured her that Lady Caroline’s 
parties Avere always delightful, and hnnted her off to dress at 
least an honr before tliere was any neeessity. Hose was a great 
anthority on dress, and, when her cousin returned, begau to 
study her attirc critically. 

She wore a very simply-made dress of moss-green velveteen, 
Ingh to the throat, and relieved by a deep falling collar of obl 


poiut. 


Elspeth had bronght hcr a spray of white Lanksia 


roscs, bnt otherwise she wore no ornament. Her style was 
vcry difTerent from her consin’s ; bnt Hose could not help 
approving of it, its severit}^ snited Erica. 

‘Yoii look lovely r she exclaimed. ‘ Lady Caroline will 
quite lose her heart to yon ! I think yoii sliould have tliat 
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dress cut low in front, thouo'li. It is a shame not to show such 
a pretty ncck as you must have.’ 

‘ Uli, no !’ said Eiica, qiiickly; ‘father caii’t endure low 
drcsses.’ 

^One can’t always dress to please one’s father/said Pvosc. 
‘ For the matter of tliat, I believe papa doesn’t like thcm; biit 
T always wear tliem. You see it is more econornical, one must 
drcss much more expensively if one goes in for higli dresses. A 
lit.tle display of neck and arms, and any old rag will look drcssy 
and fashionable, and though I don’t cax'e about ecouomy, 
mamma docs.’ 

^ You don’t have an allowance then? ’ 

‘ Ko ; papa decîared I ought to dress on eîghiy pounds 
a-year, but I never could make both ends meet, and I got a 
tiresoine long bill at Langdon’s, and that vexcd him, so now I 
get what I like and mamma pays.’ 

Erica made no comment, but was not a little amazed. 
Presently Mrs. Fane-Smith came in, and seemed well plcased 
with her nicce’s appearance. 

‘ You have the old point! ^ she exclaimcd. 


Aunt Jean gave it mc, 


said Erica. 


part with it because it w^as grandmamma’s 


She never w^ould 
at least, she did 
sell it oncc, when father w^as ilî years ago, and we were at our 
Avit’s cnd for money, but shc got it back again before the cnd 
of tlic year. 

^lrs. F ane-Smith coloured deeply, paidly at the idea of her 
mother’s lace beiiig taken to a pa^vnbroker’s, ])artly to bear 
that her brother and sister had ever bcen reduced to such 
straits. She made an excuse to take Erica away to her room, 
and there questioned her more than shc had yet done about 
her home. 

‘ I thouglît your father was so strong,’ sbe said. ^ Yet you 
speak as if he had had several illnesses.’ 

‘ ïle has,’ replied Erica. ‘ Twice I can remembcr the time 
v.dien they tliought him dying, besides after the riot last year. 
Yes, he is strong; but, you see, he Iias such a hard life. It is 
bad enouglî now, and I doubt if any one know’s how fearfully 
he ovcrworked himself during the year in Arnerica. The other 
day I had to look something up in his diary for him, and not 
till then did I find out how terribly he mnst have taxed his 
strength. On an average he got one niglit’s i*est in the wcek, on 


the otlîcrs he slcpt as wcll as he could in the long cars, which 
are wrctchedly uncomfortable; the slceping-cars being expensive, 
he wouldn’t go in them.’ 
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Mrs. Fune-Smitli siglicd. 
of a liviim* realitv to licr ; 

O 4/ y 

Tlic recollectioîi, too, that slie luid becn all hcr 


Avickcdness. 
life 


Ilcr brotlier was becoming moro 
sbe tbouglit of bim lcss as a type of 


enjoymg 


tliat bcaven wonld bring tbcm to a bettcr mind. 


tlic money wbicb be and ber sister Jcan bad 
forfeitcd by tbeir opinions, made lier gricve tbc more over tlie 
little dctails of povcrty and privation. Old j\lr. Hacburn bad 
lcft all bis money to bcr, bcqiieatbing to bis otbcr daugbter 
and to bis rcprobate son the sum of one sbilling, witb tbe bope 

It 'was somc 

comfoi’t to lcarn from Erica tbat at last the terrible load of 
dcbt bad bcen elcared of, and tbat tbey were comparatively 
frce from troîible jiist at prescnt. 

AVitb tliese tbouglits in ber mind, Mrs. Fane-Smitb found 
bersclf on lîer way to Lady Caroline’s; bîit her devclo])ing 
brcatb of vicw was dcstincd to reecivc a sevcre sboek. Tlicy 
wcrc tbe last gucsts to arrive, and at tbe vcry niomcnt of tlieir 


cntrance Lady Caroline was 


talking 


in hcr most vivaeious 


way to ^lr. Cutbbcrt, a young elcrgyman, the vicar of one of 
tbe Greysbot eliurchcs. 

‘ I am going to give you a trcat, ^lr. Cutlibert,’ slie said, 
laugliingly. ‘ I know you are artistic, and so 1 intcnd you to 
takc down tliat cbarming ncicc of Mrs. Fanc-Smitb’s. I assure 

o 

vou sbe is likc a Bunie-Jones angel.’ 

O 

Mr. Cuthbert smiled a quictly supcrior smile, and eoolly 
survcycd Erica as sbe eame in. Dinner was announced almost 
immcdiately, and it was not until ]\Irs. Fanc-Smitb bad been 
takeii down that Lady Caroline brouglit !Mr. Cuthbert to Eriea’s 
sidc to introduec bim. 

‘ Wby, your aunt has iievcr told me your name,’ sbe said, 
smiling. 

‘May name is Eriea Eaeburn,’ said Erica, quite uneonseious 
tbat tbis was a revelation to every onc, and that bcr aimt bad 
purposcly spoken of her everywlîcrc as ‘ my nicec.’ 

Lady Caroline gave a scarcely perceptible start of surprisc, 
and tbere was a eurious toueb of doubt and constraint in lier 
voiee as sbe pronounccd tbe ‘]\Ir. Cutbbcrt—Miss Haeburn.’ 
Undoubtcdly tbat name soundcd ratber strangely in. ber 
drawing-room, and awoke uncomfortable sîiggcstions. 

‘ Ilaeburn ! 

sclf. ‘ 


Erica llacburn 1 ’ tliouglit Mr. Cutbbert to him- 
Uneommon name in England, Connexion, I wonder 1 


Aunt hadn’t given lier namc ! 
bas a Scotcb acccnt. 


Tbat looks odd. l’ll sec if she 


‘ Are you staying in Grcysbot 1 ’ lie askcd as tlicy went down, 
the broad staircase, with its double border of flowering plants. 
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‘ Yts.’ said Erica; ‘ I came last week. What lovelj country 
it is aboiit hcre ! ’ 

‘ Conntry/ with its thrilled ‘ r,’ betraycd hcr nationality, 


though her accent was of the sligbtcst. j\Ir. Cuthbcrt chuckled 
to himself, for he tliought he had caught Mrs. Fane-Smith 
tripping, and he was a man who dcrived an immense amount 
of pleasure from making other people uncomfortablc. As a 
child, he had bcen a tease ; as a big boy, he had been a biilly ; 
as a man, he had bccoinc a malicioiis gossip-monger. To-night 
he thought he saw a chance of good sport, and directly lie had 
said grace, in the momentary panse which usually follows, he 
turned to Erica with an abrupt, though outwardly courteous 
qucstion carried otf with a little laugh. 

‘ I hope you are no relation to that dcspicable infidel who 
bears your iiame, Miss Ilacburn 1 ’ 

Erica’s colour dcepencd ; slie almost annihilated him with a 
flash from her bright indiguant eyes. 

‘ I am Luke llaeburn’s daughter,’ she said, in her clearest 
A^oice, and with a dignity which, for the time, spoilt Mr. 
Cuthbert’s enjoymcnt. 

Many people had hcard the vicar’s questiou during the 
pause, and not a few listened curiously for the answcr which, 
though quictly spoken, rcachcd many ears, for nothing gives so 
much pcnetrating power to words as concentrated will aud kecn 

Before long cvery one in tbe room knew that Mrs. 
Fane-Smith’s pretty niece was actually the daughter of ‘ that 
evil and notorious Raeburn,’ 

^Mr. Cuthbert had certainly got his malicious wish ; lie had 
succeeded in making Mrs. Fane-Smith miserable, in making his 


indignation. 


hostess furious, in putting his little neighbour into the most 
uncomfortable of positions. Of course he was not going to 

He 


‘that atheist’s daughter.’ 


to 

She was indignant 


demean himself by talking to 
enjoyed thegeneral discomfiture to his heart’s content, and then 
devotcd himself to the lady on his other side. 

As for Erica ber blood was up. Forced to sit still, forced 
even to eat at a table where she was an unwelcome gucst, her 
anger got the mastery of her for the time. 
at the insult to her fathcr, iudignant, too, that her aunt had 
cver allowed her to get into such a false position. The very 
constraint she was forced to put upon herself made her wrath 
all the deeper. She was no angel yet, though ]\Ir. Bnrnc-Jones 
inight have taken her for a model. She was a quick-tempered 
little piece of humanity; her passions burnt with Higfdand 
intensity, her sense of indignation was strong and keen, and thô 
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atmosphere of her home, thc hard stnigglc against iiitolcrabîe 
bigotry and malicions perseeiition had from hcr veiy babyhood 
tended to increase this. Shö had inherited all lier father s 
passion for jnstice, and mTich of his exessive pride, 'Nvhile hcr 
delicate physical framemadeher far more sensitivc. Moreovcr, 
thoiîgh sincc that June morning in the museum she had gained a 
])eace and happiness of wliicli in the old days she had never 
dreamed, yet the entire change had in many Avays increasecl the 
difficulties of her life. Such a ^Yrcnch, such an uplieaval as it 
had involved, could not but tell upon hcr immenscly. And, 
besides, she had in cvery \vay for the last three months beeii 
living at high pressure. 

The grief, the disapproval, the contcmptuous pity of licr 
Secularist friends had taxed lier strength to the iitmost, but 
she had stood firm, and had indced been living on the hcights. 
Xow the months of Charles Osmoncrs carefnl preparation wcre 
over, her baptism was over, and a little weary and ovcrdonc 
with all that she had lived through that summer, she had come 
down to Grcyshot expecting rest, and behold, fresh vcxations 
had awaited her ! 

A nice Christian world ! A nice typc of a clergyman ! she 
tliought to herself, as bitterly as in the old days, and with a 
touch of sorrow added. The old lines from ‘ HiaAvatha,’ wliich 
had becn so often on hcr lips, now rang in lier hcad, 

*For his heart was hot 'within him, 

Like a living coal his heart was.’ 

She longed to get up and go, but that would have put her 
aunt in a yet more painful position, and might havc annoyed 
Lady Caroline even more than her prescnce. She would havo 
given anything to have fainted after thc eonvenient fasliion of 
the heroines of romance, but never had she felt so completely 
strung'up, so conscious of intense vitality. Thcrc was notliing 
for it i^ut endurance. And for two mortal liours she had to sit 
and endure ! !Mr. Cuthbcrt nevcr spoke to her; her ncighbour 
on the other side glanced at hcr furtivcly from time to time, 
biit prcscrved a stony silencc; there was an uncomfortable 
cloud on her hostess’s brow; whilc hcr aunt, whom she could 
scc at some distancc on the other side of the table, looked vcry 
wliite and wretchcd. 

It is ^vonderful hoTv rudc people can bc, even in good 
Bociety, and tlie looks of ‘ blank amazc,’ ‘ cold surprisc,’ and 
cool curiosity which Erica rcccived would hardly be credited. A 
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ffreater purgatory to a sensitiYe gîrl, wliose prîcle was by no 
uieans conqiiered, ean hardly be conceived. 

She choked down a little food, niiable to reject everything, 


but her throat almost refused to swallow it. The glare of tlic 
lights, the oppressive atmosphere, the babel of tongues seemed 
to beat iipon her brain, and a sick longing for home almost 
overmastered her. Oh, to get away from these so-called Chris' 
tians, with their cruel judgments, their luxuries, their gaieties, 
these hard, rich bigots, who yet belonged to the body she 
had jiîst joined, with whom, in the eyes of her old friends, she 
should be identified'? Oh, for the dear old book-lined stuciy at 
home ! for one moment with her father 1 one word from a beine: 

o 

who loved and trusted her! Tears started to her eyes, but the 
recollection that even home was no longer a place of refiige 
checked them. 

stranccs and sarcastic remarks ; thei*e would be 'Mw Master- 
man’s patronising contempt, and Tom’s stiidious avoidance of 
the matters she had most at heart. Was it worse to be treated 
as a well-meanimr idiot, or as an outcast and semi-heretic ? 


There would be Aunt Jean’s wearing remon- 




All through 


Never till now had she so tlioroughly realised hcr isolation, and 
she felt so bruised and buffeted and weary that the realisatiou 
at tliat particular tiine was doubly trying. 

Isolation is perhaps the greatest of all trîals to a sensitive 
and warm-hearted nature, and nothing but the truest and 
deepest love for the whole race can possibly keep an isolated 
person from growing bitter. Erica knew thîs, had known it 
ever since Brian had brought her thc message from ber mother, 
* It is only love that can keep from bitterness.’ 
thcse years she had been struggling hard, and though there 
had been constant temptations, though the harshness of tho 
bigoted, the insults oftered to her father in the name of 
religion, the coimtless slights and slanders had tried her to the 
utmost, she had still struggled upward, and in spite of all had 
grown in love. But now, for tlie first time, she found herself 
completely isolated. The injustice, the hardness of it proved 
too much for her. She forgot that those who would be peace- 
makers—reconcilers, must be content to receive the treatment 
which the Prince of Peace received ; slie forgot that these rich, 
contemptnous people were her brothers and sisters, and that 
their hard jndgment did not and could not alter their relation- 
sliip ; she forgot all in a burning indignation, in an angry revolt 
against the injustice of the world. 

Slie would study these pcople, she would note all theîr 
little weaknesses aiid foibles! Mr. Bircham had given her 
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carte hlanche for these three weeks; she would write hini a 
delicioiisly sarcastic article oii modern society. The idea fired 
her imagination, she laughed to herself at the thought; for, 
however sad the fact, it is nevertheless true that to ordinary 


mortals ‘ revenge is sweet.’ 


Had she given herself time to 


tlnnk out matters calmly, she would have seen that both 
Christianity and the rules of art were opposed to her idea. It 
is true that Michael Angelo and other painters use to revenge 
tlieinselves on the cardiuals or enemies they most hatcd by 
painting them iu the guise of dcvils, but both they and their 
art sufiered by such a concession to an animal passion. And 
Erica fell grieviously that evening. This is one of the evils of 
social ostracism. It is unjust, unnatural, and selfish. To 
preserve what it considcrs the dignity of society, it drives human 
beings into an unuatural jjosition ; it fosters the very evils 
wliich it clenounces. And society is grossly unfair. A word, a 
breatli, a false libel în a newspaper is quite sufficient. It will 
never trouble itself to inquire minutoly into the truth, but will 
pronounce its hasty judgment, and then ostracise ! 

Erica began to listen attentively to the conversation, and it 
nnist be owned that it was not very edifying. Then she 
studicd the faces and manners of hcr companions, and, bcing 
alinost in tlie middle of the table, she had a pretty good view. 
Every crcature she studied maliciously, keenly, sarcastically, 
until slie came to the end of the table, and there a most 
beaiitiful face brought her back to herself for a minute with a 
sort of sliock. AVhcrc had she seen it beforc ? A strong manly 
face of the Homan type, clean-shaven, save for a very slight 
moustache, which did not conceal the firm yet sensitive mouth; 
dark eyes, which even as she wondered met hers fully for an 
instant, and gave her a strange feeling of protection. She 
knew that at least one person in the room did not shudder 
at the idea of sitting at table with Luke Kaeburn’s daughter. 

Better thoughts returned to hcr, she grew a little ashamed 
of her malice, and began to woudcr who that ideal mr.n could 
be. Apparently he was one of the distinguished guests, for he 
had takcn down Lady Caroline herself. Erica was just too far 
off to hear what he said, and iu another moment she was 
suddcnly recalled to !Mr. Cuthbert. He was talking to the old 
gentlemau on her left liand, who had been silently surveying 
lier at intervals as though he fancied she could not be quite 
human. 

‘ Have you been following this Kellner trial?’ asked Mr, 


Cuthbert. 


Diseraceful 


O 
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Tlien followed referenccs to Eric Haeberlein, and veiled 
hints about his London friends and associatcs—more dangeroiis 
to the countrj than any forcigners, ‘ traitors, heady, high- 
minded,’ &c. &c. Such evil-doers alwa^^s 
within the lettcr of the law ; but, for his part, he thought thcy 
dcserved to be shut up, more than most of those who got pcnal 
scrvitude for life! 

Erica’s vTath blazcd up again. Of course the voiled hints 
wcre intendcd to refer to her father, and the cruelty and 
insolence of the spcakcr,—who knew that she understood his 
allusions—scattered all hcr better thoughts. It requircd a 
strong effort of will to kecp her anger and distress from be- 
coming plainly visible. Hcr unwillingncss to give Mr. Cuth- 
bcrt such a gratification conld not have strcngthcned hcr 
suffieicntly, but lovc and loyalty to her fixthcr and Eric Haebcr- 
lein had carried her through worse ordeals than this. 

O 


managed to kcer 


She showed no trace of cmbarrassment, but movcd a vcry 
littlc further back in hcr chair, implying, by a sort of quiet 
dignity of manner, that shc thought Mr. Cuthbcrt cxcceclingly 
ill-manncrcd to talk across her, 

Feeling that his malicious cndeavour had cntîrcly failed, 
and stiing by hcr dignified disapproval, Mr. Cuthbert struck 


out vindictively. 


Breaking the 


silcnce he had maintaiued 


towards her, he suddcnly flashed round upon hcr with a 


qucstion. 

‘ I suppose 
Hacbcrlein ? ’ 


you are iutimatcly acquainted with Ei*ic 


Hc tried to make his tone casual and seemîngly courteous, 
but faded. 

‘ What makes you suppose thatî’ askcd Edca, in a cool, 
quiet voice. 

Her perfect self-control, and her excecdingly embarrassing 
counter-question, qiiite took him aback. At that very minute, 
too, therc was the pause, and the slight movement, and the 
glancc from Lady Caroline which reminded him that he was 
the only clergyman prescnt, and had to return thanks. Hc 
He bent forward, and went throngh thc usual form of ‘ For what 


we have received,’ though all thc time he was thinking of the 
‘ counter-chcck quarrelsome ’ he had received from his next- 
door ncighbour. When he raised his head again, he found her 


awaiting his answer, her clcar, steady cyes quietly fixed on 
his face wdth a look which ’was at once sad, indignant, and 
questioning. 

His question had been an insulting one. He had meant it 
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to prick aud sting, bnt it is onc thing to be indirectlj rude, 
and another to give the ^ lic dircct.^ Ilcr quict rcturn ques- 
tion, her dignity, made it impossible for bim to insnlt her 
openlj. He was at lier mercy. Hc colourcd a little, stain- 
mered something incohcrent about ^ thinking it possible.’ 

‘ You arc perfectly right,’ rcplied Erica, still spcaking in 
her qnietly dignified voice. ‘ I have known Herr Hacberlein 
since 1 was a baby, so you will undcrstand that it is qnite 
impossible for me to speak with you about hiin aftcr hcaring 
the opinions you expressed just now,^ 

For once in liis life Mr. Cuthbert felt ashamcd of himsclf. 
He did not fecl comfortable all through dessert, and gavc a 
sigh of rclief when the îadies left the room. 

As for Erica’s other ncighbour, he could not hclp reflecting 
that Luke Haebnrn’s daughter had had the best of it in the 
cnconnter. And he wondered a little that a inan, whom he 
liad known to do many a kindly action, shonld so comjiletcly 
have forgotten the rulcs of ordinary courtcsy. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


X FRIEND. 


Then, my frîend, we must not regard what the many say of us; hnfc 
what he, the one man who has understauding of just and unjust, viU 
say, and what the truth will say. And therefore you begin in error when 
you snggest that we shoald regard the opinion of the many about jusfc 


and unjiist, good aud evil, honourable and dishonourable. 


Plato, 


In thc drawiug-room Erîca found tlie ostracism evcn more 
complete and inore embarrassing. Lad}" Caroline who was 
evidently much annoyed, took not the slightest noticc of hcr, 
but was careful to monopoliso the one friendly-looking pcrson 
iu thc room, a young marricd lady in pale bluc silk. Thc 
otlier ladies separatcd into gronps of twos and thrccs, and 
ignored lier cxistence. Lady Caroline’s little girl, a child of 
twelve, was wcll-bred cnoiighHo comc towards her witli some 
shy remark, but licr mother callcd her to the other side of thc 
room qnite sharply, ancl made some cxcnsc to keep her tlierc, 
as if contact with Luko Hacburn’s daiuihtcr would have 


polluted hcr. 

A weary half-hour passcd. Thcn thc cloor opcncd aud tho 
gentlemen filcd iu. Erica, half angry, lialf tired, and wholly 
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miserable, was revolviiig in her braia sonie stinging sentences 
for her article when the beautiful face again checked her. Her 
‘Koman/ as she called him, had come in, and was looking 
round the room, apparently searching for some one. At last 
their eyes met, and, with a look which said as plaiuly as words, 
‘Oh, therc you are ! it was you I wanted,’ he came straight 
towards her. 

‘ You must forgive me, Miss Kaeburu, for dispensing with 
an introductiou,^ he said; ‘ but I hardly think we shall nced 
any except the iiame of our mutual frieud, Charles Osmondd 

Erica’s heart gave a bouud. The familiar name, the con- 
sciousness that her wrctched loneliuess was at an end, and 
above all, the instantaucous perception of the speaker’s uobility 
aud breadth of miiid, scattered for the time all her resentful 
thoughts—made her again her best self. 

‘Then you must be Donovan I’ she exclaimed, with the 
quaint aud winsomc fraukness wliich was oue of her greatest 
charms. ‘ I knew—I was sure yoii were not like other pcople/ 

He took her hand in his, and no longer woudered at Brian’s 
seven years’ hopeless waiting. But Erica began to realise that 
her exclamation had bcen appallingly uuconvcutional, aud tlie 
beautiful colour deepened in her cheeks. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said, rcmcmbering with Iiorror 
that he was uot ouly a strauger biit an M.P., ‘ I — I don't kuow 
what made me say that, but they havc always spoken of you 
by your Christiau uamc, and you have so long been ‘‘Douovau’^ 
iu my miud that—somehow it slipped out—you didn’t feel like 
a stranger.’ 

‘ I am glad of that,’ he said, his dark and straugely powerful 
eyes looking right into hers. Something in that look made 
her feel positivcly akin to hiin. Like a stranger ! Of course 
he had not felt like one ! Never could bc like auything but a 
frieud ! ‘ You see,’ he continued, ‘ we have known of each 

othcr for years, and we know that we havc oue great bond of 
union which others have not. DoiTt retract the “Douovan”— 
I like it. Let it bc the outward sign of the real and unusual 

likeness in the fiMit we have fouirht.’ 

^ s 

She still half hesitated. He was a man of five and thirty, 
and she could not get over the fecliug that her impulsive ex- 
claiuation had been presumptuous. He saw hcr iiucertainty, 
aud perhaps liked her the better for it, though the delicious 
uaturaluess, the child-Iike recoguition of a real though scarcely 
known frieiid, had delighted him. 

* We are a little more brother and sister than the rest of 
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the world/ hc said, with tlie chivalrous maniier wliich scemcd 
to belong natnrally to his peculiarly noblc face. ‘And if I 
wcre to confess that I had not ahvays thought of you as “Miss 
Piachurn ’ 

Hc pauscd, and Erica laughed, It was absurd to stand on 

cercmony with this kindred si)irit; 

‘ Have you seen the conscrvatory 1’ he askcd. ‘Shall we 
come iu thcre ? I want to hcar all about the Osmouds.^ 

The relief of speaking with one who knew and loved Charlcs 
Osmond, and did not, for want of real knowledge, brand him 
with thc names of half-a-dozcn hercsies, was very great. It 
was not for some time that Erica even glanced at the lovely 
surroundings, though she had inherited Raeburn’s great love of 
flowers. At last, however, an exquisite white flowcr attracted 
hcr notice, and she broke off in thc middle of a sontence. 

‘ Oh, how lovely ! I nover saw anvthing liko that bcfore. 
Whatisit?’ 

‘ It is the eucliarh auiazonica^ replied hcr companion. 

‘ About the most exqnisite flower iu the world, I should think 
the “ dove flower,” as my little ones call it. If you look at 
it from a distance, the stamciis really look like dovcs bending 
down to drink.’ 

‘ It is perfeo^,! How I wîsh my father could see it!’ 

‘ We hav^ fairly good one at Oakdcne, though not equal 

this. We must persuade you and Mr. Haeburn to come and 
stay with us some day.’ 

Thc t^ars came into Erica’s eyes, so great was the contrast 
between this friendlincss and the chilling discourtesy she had 
met with from others that evening. 

‘You are vcry good,’ she said. ‘If you only knew how 
hard it is to be troated as if one wcre a sort of semi-criminal !’ 

‘I do know,’ he said. ‘It was this very socicty which 
goaded me into a sort of wild rebellion years ago. I deserved 
its bad opinion in a mcasure, and you do not, but it was unfair 
cnough to make one pretty desperate.’ 

‘ If they were actual saints, one might endurc it,’ cried 
Erica. ‘ But to have such a man as my fatber condemncd just 
on hcarsay by pcople who are living lazy, wasteful lives, is 
really too much ! I came to Greyshot expecting at least uuity, 
at least pcace in a Christian atmosphere, and tlih is what 
I get!’ 

Donovan listened in silcnce, a grcat sadncss in his eyes. 
There was a pause; then Et ica continiied : ‘ lou think I spcak 
hotly. I cannot help it. I think I do not much miud what 
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‘ I wish I had thought of that 


they do to me, but it is the injustîce of tlie thing that makcs 
one wild, and worst of all, the knowing that this is what drives 
pcople into atheism—this is what dishonours tlie name of Christ/ 

‘ You are right,’ he replied, v/ith a sigh; ‘ that is the worst 
of it. I have come to the conclusion that to be tolerant to tho 
iiitolerant is the most difficult thing in life.^ 

‘ You must have plcnty of praetice in this dreadhü placc,’ 
said Erica. 

He siniled a little. 

‘ Why, to be seen talking to me will make pcople say all 
sorts of cvil of you,’ she addcd. 
before.^ 

‘ You wouldn’t have spoken to me 1 ’ asked Donovan, 
laughing. ‘ Then I am very glad it didn’t occur to you. But 
about tliat you may be quite easy; nothing could make them 
think much worse of me than they do already. I began life as 
the black sheep of the ncighbourliood, and it is easier for the 
Ethiopian to change his skin thaii for a man to live down the 
past in public opinion. I shall be, at any rate, the dusky grey 
sheep of the place to the end of my life.’ 

There was no bitteniess, no shade of complaînt in his tone; 
he merely stated a fact. Erica was amazed; she knew that he 
was aî)out the only nian wlio attempted to grapple with the 
evil and degradation and poverty of Creyshot. 

‘ You see,’ he continued, with the bright look whieh seemed 
to raise Erica into a purer atmosphcre, ‘ it is not the public 
estimation whicli makes a man’s character. There is one que^i- 
tion which I think we oiight neA^er to ask ourselves, and thafc 
is, “ What will people think of meT’ It should be instead, 
“How can I server” 

‘But, if they take away your power, how can you serveî’ 

* They can’t take ifc away ; they may check and hinder for 
a time, that is all. I belicve one may serve always and 
everywhere.’ 

‘ You don’t mean that I can serve that roomful of enemics 
inthereB 

‘ That is exactly what I do mean,’ he answered, smiling u 
little. 

Tn the meantime, Lady Caroline was apoiogising to Mr. 
Cuthbert. 

‘I don’t know when I have been so vexed 1’ she exclaimed. 
‘It is really too bad of Mrs. Fane-Smith. I had no idea that 
the Burne-Jones angel I promised you was the daughter of that 
disgraceful man. What a horrible satire, is it not V 
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‘ Pray, doii’t apologisc/ said Mr. Cutlibcrt. ‘ It was 
rcally rather amusiiig than otlicrwisc, and I fancy thc yonng 
lady will be in no grcat hiirry to forcc hcr way into socicty 


acraiii. 


5 


lîe lainjhed a soft, malicions, chiicklin^ lau!j:h. 

O / / O w 




I should hopc not, iiideccl,^ said Lady Caroline, indig- 
nantly. ‘ Wherc lias shc disa})pcarcd tol’ 

‘ Need you ask V said ^lr. Cutiibcrt, smiling. ‘ Our revcrcd 
memljcr scciircd hcr at oncc, and has been talking to her in 
thc conscrvatoiy for at least lialf-an-hour, hatching radical 
}»lots, I dare say, and vowing vcngcance on all aristocrats.^ 

‘ ]\Ir. 


‘ Ilcally it is 


too shocking 1 




said Lady Caroline. 


Farrant has no scnse of what is iitting; it is a trait whicli I 
have always noticcd in Radicals. He ought, at least, to have 
some res}iect for his }wsition.’ 

‘Birds of a fcathcr flock togcthcr,’ suggestcd i\Ir. Cuthbcrt, 
witli his raalicious smile. 

‘ Well, I don’t often dcfcnd Mr. Farrant,’ said Lady Caro- 

and, though a 


But lie comcs of a good old 



linc. ' 

Radical, he is at least rcspectablc.’ 

l^ady Caroline kncw absohitely notliing about Erica, but 
uttercd tiic last scntencc, witli its vaguc, far-rcaching, and inost 
damaging hint, without cven a })ricking of conscicncc. 

‘ You will trv to rescue the M.IM’ askcd Mr. Cutlibcrt. 


‘For the sake of his })osition, ycs,’ said Lady Carolinc, 
cntcring thc conscrvatoiy. 

‘Oh! Mr. Farrant,’ she said, with hcr most gracious smilc. 


‘ I canie to sec whethcr you couldn’t induce your wife to sing 
to us. Kow, is it true that she has givcn up her music? I 
assurc you slic and I have bccn battling the point ever sincc 
you came up. Can’t you }:)ersuadc lier to givc us just one 
song? I am rcally in des}Dair for somc music.’ 

‘ I am afraid my wife is quite out of voice,’ said Donovan. 
‘Arc thcrc no othcr musical })co})lcF 

‘ Xot onc. It is rca iiy most astonishing. I was counting 
011 Miss Imnc-Sinith, but she has disa])j)()intcd mc, and there is 
iKjt another crcaturc who will })lay or sing a notc. Grcyshot is 
a tcrribly unmusieal ])lace.’ 

‘You do not bclong to Grcyshot, so pcrha])s you may be 
ablc to come to thc rescue,’said Donovan to Erica. ‘Scotch 
peo])lc can, at any ratc, always })lay or sing their own nationîd 
airs as iio onc clse can.’ 

Lady Carolinc did not really in thc lcast carc whethcr 
therc werc music or not, but shc had exprcsscd hcrself very 
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strongly, and tliat tiresome ^h\ Farraiit had taken her at her 
word, and was trying to beat-up reeruits—recruits that she did 
not waiit. He had now, whether inteutionally or not, put her 
in such a position that, unless she wcre positively rude, she 
nuist ask Erica to play or sing. 

‘Havc you brought any music, ^[iss rvaeburn ] ’ she asked, 
tiirning to Erica with a chilling look, as though she had just 
become aware of her presence. 

‘ I havc nonc to bring,' said Erica. ^ I do not profcss to 
sing ; I only sing our own Scotch airs.’ 

‘ Exactly what I said ! ’ exclaimed Donovan. ‘ And Scotch 
singing of Scotch airs is like nothing else in the world.^ 


Whether he mesraeriscd them both, or whethcr his stronger 
will and higher purpose prevailcd, it would be hard to say. 
Certainly Erica was quite as unwilling to sing as Lacly Caroline 
was to fiivour her with a reqiicst. Both had to yield, however, 
and Erica, whether she woiild or not, had to scrve hcr roomfiil 
of enemies—and a great deal of good it did her. 

Out of thc quiet conservatory they came into the hcat and 
glare and Babcl of voices; Lady Caroline fecling as if she had 
becn caught in her own trap, Erica wavcring between rcsentful 
defiance and the desire to substitute Donovan’s ‘ How can I 
scrve ’ for ‘ AVhat do thcy think ] ’ 

She sat down to tlie piano, which was in a far-away corner. 


and soon she liad forgotten her audieiicc altogcthei’. 


Hthough 


she had had little time or opportunity for a thorough musical 
education, she had grcat taste, and was musical by nature ; she 
sang her national airs as very few could have sung thcm, and 
so wild and patlietic was the air she had chosen, ‘ Thc Flowers 
of the Forest,^ that the roar of convcrsation at once ceased. 
She knew notliing whatever about tlie listeners; the air had 
taken her back to her father’s recovcrv at Codrinofton the vear 
before. She was singing to him once more. 

The old gentleman who had sat on hcr right hand at dinncr 
came up now with his first remark. 

‘ Thank you, that was a real treat, and a very rare treat. 
I wonder whcther you would sing an old favoiirite of mine — 
‘ Oh, why did ye gang, lassie î ’ 

Ei'ica at once comjdied, and thcre was sueh pathos in lier 
low, clcar voice, tliat tears stood in the cycs of more than one 
listcncr. Shc had never dared to sing that soiig at home sincc 


one evening some weeks bcforc, wlien her fathcr had just 
walkcd oiit of the room, unablc to bear the mournful refrain — 

The song was 


I never, nevcr thought ye wad lcavc me I' 
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closelj assocîated with the story of that summerj and she sang 
it tü perfection. 

Donovan Farrant came towards her ac’ain at thc closc, 

* I want to introclnce mv wife to vou,’ hc said. 

And Krica fuiind that thc yonng married lady in thc pale 
blnc silk, whom shc hfKl singled out as thc onc approachable 
lady in thc room, was Mrs. Karraiit. She was vcry briglit, and 
snnslnnv, and talkativc. Erica likcd her, and wonld have 

^ 7 ^ 

likcd hcr still bcttcr had not the last wcck shown her so mncli 
of thc nnrcality and insincerity of socicty, that she half doubtcd 
whcther anyonc shc mct in Greyshot could bc quite true. !Mrs. 
Farrant^s manner was cliarming, but cliarming manners had 
oftcn turncd out to be excecdiagly artificial, and Erica, who 
was in ratlicr a hard mood, would not let hersclf be won ovcr, 
but hcld hcr judgmcnt in snspcnsion, rcsponding brightly 
enongh to hcr companion’s talk, but kecping the bcst part of 
licrself in rcserve. 

At lcngth the evenîng ended, and thc giiests gradnally dis- 
perscd. IMr. Cuthbcrt walked across thc road to his vicaragc, 
still chuckling to himsclf as hc thonght of tlie gcncral discom- 
fiture canscd by his qucstion, Thc mnsical old gcntlcmau 
rcturned to his homc rcvolving a startling ncw idea : after 
all, might not tlic riaeburns and snch people bc very mnch 
like the rcst of the world ] Werc they not probably as sns- 
ccptiblc to pain and plcasnre, to comfort and discomfort, to 
riideness and civility 1 He regrettcd vcry mnch that hc had 
nob hrokcn tlie miscrably nncomfortable silencc at dinncr. 

Donovan Farrant and his wifc wcre alrcady far from 
Grcyshot, driving along thc quict country road to Oakdcnc 
Manor. 

‘ A lovely girl,’ ^Frs. Farrant was sayîng. ‘ I shonld likcto 
know hcr bctter. To-night I had thc fecling somchow that 
slic was pnrj)oscly kecping on thc snrfacc of things, onc camc 
every now and thcn to a sort of wall, a kind of liard rosci*ve.’ 

‘ Who can wondcr ! ’ exclaimcd Donovan. ‘ I am afraid, 
Gladys, thc old provcrb will havc a very fair chancc of beîng 
fnlfillcd. That child lias comc out sccking wool, and as likcly 
as not shc’ll go homc shorn.’ 

I dîd so 


‘ Socicty 


can bc vci‘v crncl 1 ’ sighcd Gladys. 




long to get to licr after dinner; but Lady Carolinc kcpt mc, I 
do helicvc, iinrjiosely.’ 

‘ Lady Caroliuc and Mr. Cutlibcrt will littlc drcam of tlic 
harm they liavc done,’ said Donovan. ‘ I tliink I understand 
as I ncvcr undcrstood bcforc thc bnrniuü* indimiatîon of that 
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rebuke to the Pharisees, — “Full ^vell ye reject the comnicand- 
ment of God that je may kecp your o\Yn traditions.” ’ 

Iii the meantimc there was dead silencc in the Fane-Smiths^ 

an ominous silencc. Tliere was an unmistakeable 


carriage, 


cloud on Mr. Fane-Smith’s facc; he had bcen exccedingly 
annoyed at what had taken place, and, with native peiwersity, 
attributed it all to Erica. His wife was miserable. She fclt 
that her intended kindness had proved a complete failure ; 
slie was afraid of her husband^s clouded brow, still more afraid 
of her niece’s firmly-closed mouth, most afraid of all at the 
thought of Lady Caroline’s displeasure. Ncrvous and ovcr- 
wrought, anxious to conciliate all parties, and afraid of making 
matters worse, she timidly went into Erica’s roorn, and, after 
beating about the bush for a minutc or two, plungcd rashly 
into the sore subject. 

‘ I am so sorry, dear, about to-night,’ she said. ‘ I wish it 
could haY^e been prcvented.’ 

Erica, standiug up straight and tall in her velveteen dress, 
with a white shawl half thrown back from her shoulders, 
looked to her aunt terribly dignified and uncompromising, 

‘ I can’t say that I thought them courteous,’ she replied. 

‘ It was altogether unfortunate,’ said Mrs. Fane-Smith, 
hurriedly. ‘ I hoped your name would not transpire ; I ought 
to have suggested the change to you before, but- 

‘ What change 1 ’ asked Erica, her forchead contracting a 
little. 


y 


‘ We thought 


—we hoped that perhaps, if you adopted our 
name, it might prevent unpleasantness. Such things are done, 
you know, and then, too, we might make some arrangement 
about your grandfather’s money, a part of which I feel is now 
yours by right. Even now the changc would show people the 
truth, would save many disagrecables.’ 

During this speech Erica’s face had becn a study ; an angry 
glow of colour rushed to her cheeks, her eyes flashed danger- 
ously. She was a young girl, but there was a good deal of the 
lion about her at that minute, and her aunt trembled, listening 
perforce to the indignant outburst. 

‘ What tnith would it show ] ’ she cried. ‘ I don’t believe 
there is such a thing as truth among all these wretched shams ! 


I will never change my name to escape from prejudice and 
bigotry, or to win a share in my grandfather’s property! 
What! give up my father’s namc to gain tiie money which 
might have kept him from pain, and ruin, and semi-starvation ? 
Take the money that might have brought comfort to my 
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mother !—that miglit Imve kept me her to the eud! I 
coiildu’t take it 1 I v'ould rather die than touch one penny of 
it! It is too late now. If you thought I would consent—if 
that is the reasou you asked me liere, I can go at once. I 
would not willingly have brought shame upon you, but neither 
will I disbonour m^'self nor insult my father by changiug my 
name. Wh}^, to do so, 'svould be to proclaim that I jndged him 
as those Pharisces did to-night! The hypocrites ! AVhich of 
them can show one grain of love for the race, to sct against my 
father’s life of absolute devotion ] They sit over their cham- 
pagne and slander atheists, and then have the face to call 
themselves Christians ! ’ 

‘ My dear ! ’ said Mrs. Fanc-Smith, ncrvously, our only 
wiîîh is to do what is best for you ; bnt you are too tired and 
excited to discuss this now. I will wish you good-night.’ 

‘ I never wish to discuss it again, thank you,’ said Erica, 
submitting to a particularly warm embrace. 

Mrs. Fane-Smith was right in one way. Erica was intensely 
cxcited. AVheii people have been riding, rough-shod, over one’s 
heart, one is apt to be excited, and Luke Ilaeburn’s daughter 
had inherited that burning sense of indignation which was so 
strongly marked a characteristic in Paeburn himself. Yiolins 
can be more sweet and delicate in tone than any other instru- 
ment, but they can also wail with greater pathos, and produce 
a more fearful storm of passion. 

Declining any assistance froin Gcmma, Erica locked her 
door, caught up some sheets of foolscap, snatched up her pen, 
and began to write rapidly. Shc knew well enough that she 
ought not to have written. I3ut when the heart is hot wirh 
indignation, when the brain pro,duces scathing sentences, wdien 
the subject seems to have taken possession of the whole being, 
to deny it utterance is quite the hardest thing in the world. 

Erica struggled to resist, but at lcngth yielded, and oiit 
ruslied sarcasms, denunciations, return blows innumerable ! 
The relicf was great, Ilowevcr, her enjo^mient was but short, 
for by the time her article was rolled up for the post, stamped 
and directed, her pliysical powers gave way; such blank ex- 
haustion ensuing that all she could do was to drag herself 
across thc room, throw herself, half-dressed, on the bed, draw 
the rezai ovcr her, and yield to the lieavy, ovcrpowering 
slumber of great weariness. 

It seemed to her tliat she slcpt for about five minutes, aud 
was then roused b}" a knockiug at her door. She started up, 
and found that it was moruing. Then she rec'dlectcd bolting 
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hcr door, and sprang out of bcd to undo it, but reminded 
at once that slie had a spine. She liad quite recovered from 
the effects of her ilncss, but over-fati<ïue ahvavs broiuïht back 
the old pain, and warned her that she must be more careful in 
the fiiture. The housemaid scemed a little sm-prised not to 
find her up and dressed as usual, for Erica generally got 
through an hour’s writing bcfore the nine o’clock breakfast. 

Ire you ill, miss V she asked, glancing at the face 'svhicli 


C 


seemed almost as colourless as the pillow. 

‘ Only veiy tircd, thank you,^ said Erica, glad cnougli to- 
day of the cup of tea and the thin brcad-and-butter, udiich 
before had seemed to her such an absurd luxury. 

‘ Letters for the early post, miss, I sujDpose,’ said the house- 
maid, taking up the fiery effusion. 

‘ Plcasc,^ replied Erica, not turning her head, and far too 
wcary to give a 


thought 


to her last night’s work. 


AU she 

could think of just then was the usual waking rcflcction of a 
suffercr—‘ How in the world shall I gct through the day V 
The recollection, howcver, of her parting conversation witli 
her aunt made her detcrmincd to be down to brcakfast. Her 
absence might be misconstrucd. And though feeling ill-pre- 
pared for remonstrance or argument, she was in her place wheu 
tlie gong sounded for prayers, looking white and weary indeed, 
but with a curve of resolutcness about her month. Nobody 
found out how tired she was. Mr. Fane-Smith was as bliiid as 
a bat, and Mrs. Fane-Smith was too low-spirited and too much 
absorbed with her own cares to noticc. The events of last 
niglit looked more and more disagreeable, and she was burdened 


with 


thoughts 


of what people would say ; moreover, Eose’s 
cold was mucli worse, and as her mother was miserable if even 
her little finger ached, she was greatly disturbed, and persuaded 
herself that her child was really in a most dangerous state. 


Breakfast proved a vcry silent meal that 


mormng. 


quite 


oppressively silent; Erica felt likc a child in disgracc. Eveiy 
now and then the grimness of it appealed to her sense of the 
ludicrous, she felt inclined to scream or do something desperate 
just to see what would happen. At length the dreary repast 
came to an end, and she had just taken up a newspaper, with 
a sort of gasp of relief at the tliought of escaping for a momcnt 
into a larger world, wlien she was recalled to the narrow circle 
of Greyshot by a word from Mr. Fane-Smith. 

‘ I wish to have a talk with you, my dcar ; will yoii come 
to the library at ten o’clockP 

An interview by appointment! That sounded formidable ! 

11 
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When the time came, Eriea went rather apprehensively to the 
library, fearing that she was in for an argiiment, and wishing 
that Mr. Fane-Smith liad ehoscn a day oii which she felt a 
littlc more np to things. 

lle receivcd lier very kindly, and drew an easy ehair np to 
the fire for her, no donbt doing as he wonld be donc by, for he 
was a chilly Indian mortal. Erica liad nevcr been into the 
library bcfore. It was a delightfnl room, furnishcd with old 
carved oak and earpcted with soft Iiidian mgs. Thongh dig- 
iiified by the name of library, it was not ncarly so crowdcd 
with books as the little study at home; all the volumes were 
beantifully bound in mneh begilt ealf or moroeeo, bnt they had 
not the nsed loved look of her father’s books. On the mantel- 
pieec there was some models of Indian idols exqnisitely carvcd 
in soft, greenish-grey soap-stone, and behind these, as if in 
protest, lurked the only unornamental thing in the room, a 
very ordinary missionary box, eovered v/ith orange-colonred 
paper and imprcssively black negroes. 

‘ I am sure, my dear,’said Mr. Fane Smith, ‘that aftcr what 
ocenrred last night yon will scc the dcsirability of thinking 
serionsly abont your plans for the future. I have been intend- 
ing to speak to you, but waited nntil we had learnt to know 
cach other a little. Ilowever, l regret now that I delayed. 
It is natnrally far from desirable that yon shonld remain an 
inmate of your fathcr’s house, and my wife and I should be 
very glad if yon wonld make your home with us. Of eonrse, 
when it was fully nnderstood in Greyshot that you had uttcrly 
renounced your father and yonr former friends, such un- 
])leasantness as you encountered last niglit wonld not again 
oceur; indeed, I faiiey you wonld bccome execedingly popular. 
It wonld perliaps have been wiser if you W’onld liavc takcn our 
name, but yonr aunt tells me yon object to that.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Erica, who was writhing with anger, and rclieved 
herself by the slight sareasm, ‘I do obieet to bc Miss Fcigu- 
Fane-Sniith.’ 

‘Well, that must be as you pleasc,’ he resnmed; ‘ but I 
really think if you will accept our offer it will be for your 
ultimatc good.’ 

He proceedcd to enumeratc all the benefits which would 
accrue to her; tben paused. 

Erica was silent for a minnte. When she spokc it was in 
the low voiec of one who is struggling to rcstrain passion. 

‘ I am snrc you mean this very kindl}",’ she said. ‘ I liave 
tried to*listcn to your ofier patiently, thongh, of coiirse, tlio 
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movnent you began, î knew that I must eiitirely—emphatically 
declinc it. I will never leave my hither !’ 

The last words were spoken with a sort of half-restraiued 
outbiirst, as if the pent-up passion must find some oiitlet. 

Mr. Foue-Smith was startled. He so seldom thought of 
Luke Haeburn as a fellow-being at all, that perhaps it had 
never occurred to him that the love of parent to child, aiid 
child to parent, is quite independent of creed. 

‘But, my dear,’ he said, ‘you have been baptized.’ 

‘ I have.’ 

‘ You promiscd to renounce the devil and all his works.^ 

‘ I did.’ 

^ Then how can you hcsitate to renounce everytliing con- 
nected wdth yoiir former lifeF 

‘ Ho you mean to imply that my father is the devil—or one 
of liis ’works V 

Mr. Fane-Smith w'as silcnt. Erica continucd. 

‘God’s Fatherhood does not depend on our knowdedge of it, 
or acceptance of it, it is a fact—a trnth ! Ho\v then can any 
one dare to say that such a mau as my father is a ^vork of the 
devil! I thought the sin of sins was to attribute to the devil 
what belongs to God !’ 

‘ You are iii a very peculiar position,’ said Mr. Fane-Smith, 
uneasily. ‘ Aud I have no doubt it is difficnlt for yon to see 
things as they really are. But I, 'who can look at the matter 
dispassionateîy, can see that your rcmaining in 3 "our old home 
woidd be most dangerons, and not only that, but most painful! 
To livc in a house wdierc you hear all that ^’oii most reverenco 
cvil spoken of; wdiy, the pain 'svonld be nnspeakable ! ’ 

‘ I know that,^ said Erica, in a low voice, ‘ I have found 
that,—I admit that it is and always wdll be harder to bear 
than any one can conceive who has not tried. But to shirk 
pain is not to follow Christ. As to dangcr, if yoii wdll forgive 
my saying so, I should find a hixurioiis lifc in a place like 
Greyshot infinitely more trying.’ 

‘ Then could you not take up nursing ? Or go into some 
sisterhood 'I Nothing cxtremc, yon know, bnt just a w’orking 
sisterhood.’ 

Erica smiled, and shook her head. 

‘ Why should I try to make another vocation wdien God has 
already given me onc V 

‘ Bnt, my dcar, consider thc bcuefit to your owm soiil.’ 

‘A vcry sccondary considcration ! ’ exclaimcd Erica, 
iinpGtiiOLisIy. 
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‘I slioiild liavc thought/ continucd Mr. Fane-Sinith, ‘tliat 
under siich strange circumstances you v’onld liave seen how 
ncccssaiy it was to forsakc all. Think of St. Matthew, for 
instance, he rose np at once, forsook all, and followed Him.^ 

‘ Yes,’ said Erica. ‘ And what was thc very tirst thing he 
was impelled tc do by way of following V Why, to make a 
grcat feast aiid have in all his old friends, all the despiscd 
publicans.^ 

‘My dear Erica,’ said Mr. Fanc-Smith, feelinghis thcological 
argumcnts worsted, ‘ wc must discuss this matter on practical 
grounds. In plain words, your father is a vcry bad man, and 
you ouglit to have nothing more to do with him.’ 

Erica’s lipsturned whitcwith angcr; butsheansweredcalmly, 

‘ That is a very grcat accusation. How do you know it is 
tru3 ] ’ 

‘ I know it well enough,’ said !Mr. Fane-Smith. ‘ Why, every- 
one in England knows it.’ 

‘ If you accept mere hercsay evidcnce, you may bclievc any- 
tliing of any one. Havc you cvcr read any of my father’s books F 


‘ No.’ 

‘ Or heard him lecture V 

‘No, indecd, I Avould not îiear him on any account.’ 


‘ Havc you ever spokcn witli any of his intiinate friendsF 

‘ Mr. Racbum’s acquaintanccs arc not likely to mix with 
any onc I should know.’ 

‘Then,’ cried Erica, ‘how can you know anything whatevcr 
about hirnl And liow—how dare you say to mc, his child, 
tliat he is a wicked man F 

‘ It is a mattcr of common notoricty.’ 

‘ No,’ said Erica, ‘ therc you arc wrong. It is notorious 
that my father tcachcs—conscicntiously teaches—much tliat 
wc regard as crror, but pcoplc who opcnly accnsc liim of cvil- 
living find to tlieir cost in thc law-courts that they have foully 
libelied bim.’ 

She flushed cvcn now at the thouglit of some of thc hatcful 


aud wicked accusations of thc past. Thcn, aftcr a momcnt’s 
pause, she continued more warmly, 

‘ It is you peo])le in society wlio get Iioîd ofsome misquotcd 
story, sorae.ridiculous libcl long ago crushed at the cost of thc 
libcller,—it is you wlio do untold mischief! Only last snmmcr 
I rcmember sccing in a paper the trucst sentcnce that was cvcr 
written of my father. and it was this, “ Probably no one man 
lias cvcr had to cndurc such gross personal insults, such widc- 
Bprcad hostility, such pcrpetual calnmny.” Mdiy are you to 
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jiidge him 1 Evcn if yoii had a special call to it, how coidd 
you justly judgc him whcn you will not hear him, or know 
him, or fairly study his VTitings, or qucstion his fricnds? IIow 
can you kiiow anything whatever about him ? Why, if he 
judged you and your party as you judgc him, you Avould bc 
furious 

‘ ]\Iy dear, you spcak with so much warmth, if you woxdd 
oidy discuss things calmly 1 ’ said Mr. Fane-Smith. ‘ Ilenicmbcr 
wluit George Herbcrt says—>“Calmness is a grcat advaiitage.’’ 
You bring too much feeling to the discussion.’ 


‘ How can I help feeling whcn you are shindcniig my fathcr!’ 
exclaimed Erica. ‘ I have tricd to be calm, but thcre arc limits 
to cnduraucc ! AYould you like Rose to sit silently while my 
father told hcr witbout any ground that you werc a wicked 
man 1 ’ 

AA'hcn mattcrs wcrc reversed in this crude way, !Mr. Fane- 
Smith winced a little. 

‘ The cases are difTerent,’ he suggested. 

‘ Ho you think atheists don’t love thcir chiklreu as much as 
CliristiansF cricd Erica, half-choked with indignant anger. A 
vision of the past, of her dcad mother, of her father’s ncver- 
hiiling tcnderness brought a cloud of tears to her eyes. She 
brushed them away. ‘ The cases are different as you say; but 
does a man care less for his home, when outsidc it he is badgcred 
and insulted, or docs he care iufinitcly more Does 
care less for his child bccause, to get her food, he has had to go 
short himsclf, or docs he care more ? I think the man who 
has had to toil with all his might for his fainily loves it bettcr 
than the rich man can. You say I speak with too much 
warmth, too much fecling. My complaiut is the othcr wa}’ 

I can’t find words strong enough to give you any idea of what 
my father has always been to me. To leave him would be to 
wrong my conscience, and to forsako my duty, aiid to distrust 
God. I wiil never lcave him !’ 


Ö 

a man 


AVith that she 


got 


Smith lcant back in 


up and left the rooin, and Mr. Fane- 
his chair with a sigh, his eycs fixcd 


absently upon a portrait of Napolcon above his mantcl-piecc, 
his mind more complctely shakcn out of its ordinary groovcs 
than it had been for j^ears. He was a narrow-minded man, 
but hc was honcst. He saw that hc had judged Racburn very 
unfairly. But perhaps wliat oecupicd his thoughts the most 
was thc question—‘ Would Ilose have been ablc to say of him 
all that Erica liad said of hcr fatherT He sighed many timcs, 
but aftcr awhilc slid back into the okl habits of thought. 
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‘ Erica is a brave, noble, littlc tbing,’ lie said to binîsolf, 
‘ bnt far frum orthodox—far froin orthudox ! Socinian teu- 
dcncicsd 
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Ah 1 to liow niany faith has been 

Ko evicîence of thinRS unseen, 
lîut a clim shacîow that re-casts 
ïhe crced of the Phantasiasts. 

Eor others a diviner creed 
Is livîng in the life they lead. 

The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 

And aîl their looks and words repeat 
Old Tuller’s saying wise and sweet, 

Kot as a \ailture, but a dove, 

The Holy Ghost came from above. 

Tales of a Wai/side Inn, Lokgfellow. 


During the interview Erica had braccd herself iip to endiire, 
but whcn it was over her strength all at once cvaporated. Shc 
draggcd hcrself npstairs somchow, and had just reachcd her 
room, whcn Mrs. Fanc-Smith mct her. Shc was pre-occupicd 
with her own anxictics, or Erica’s exhaustiou coiild not lîavo 
cscapcd hcr notice. 


am 


she exclaimed. 


Iler cough seems so mucli 


^ We must scnd for Dr. L-. 

worse, I fear it will turn to brunchiiis. Arc you learucd iu 

siich things V 

‘I helpcd to nurse Tom thruugh a bad attack once,’said 
Erica. 

‘ Oh 1 thcn, do come and scc hcr,’ said Mrs. Fanc-Smith. 
Erica wcnt without a word. She would not have liked 
Mrs. Fane-Smitli’s fussing, but yct the sight of hcr carc for 
Hose made her feel more achingly conscious of the blank in lier 


own life 


that blank wlnch nothing could evcr fdl. 


She wanted 


iicr own mothcr so terribly, and jiist uow !Mr. Fanc-Smith had 

touchcd the old wound roughly. 

Hose seemcd remarkably chcerful. and not ncarly so miicli 

invalidcd as hcr motlier thouglit. 

‘ Mamma always tliinks I am going to die if I’m at all ont 
of sorts,’ shc rcmarked, wlien !NIrs. I\anc-Smith had lcft tho 

room to writc to thc doctor. ‘ I bclicvc you waut doctoriug 
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niiicb niore thaii I do. Wbat is the matter ] You are as whito 
as a sheet! ’ 

I am tired aud rather wonied, and my back is trouble- 
some/ said Eriea. 

‘Then you’ll just lîe down on my sofa/ said Eose, per- 
emptorily. ‘ If you don’t I shall get out of bed and make you.’ 

Erica did not requirc much compulsion, for every inch of 
licr seemed to have a scparate ache, aiid she wasstill all quivcr- 
ing and tingling with the indignant anger stirred up by her 
interview with Mr. Fanc-Smith. She let Kose chatter away, 
and tried hard to school hersclf into calmness. By-and-by 
her efforts were rewarded ; she not only grcAv calm, but fell 
asleep, and slcpt like any baby till the gong soundcd for 
luncheon. 

Lunchcon proved a very silent meal; it was, if possible, 
more tiying than breakfast had been. Mrs. Fane-Smith Iiad 
hcard all about the intervicw from her husband, and they wcrc 
both perplexed aud distiirbed. Erica felt uncertain of hcr foot- 
ing with them, and could only wait for them to make the first 
move. But the grim silence ticklcd her fancy. 

‘ Ecally,’ she thoiight to herself, ‘ we might be so many 
horses munching away at mangers, for all we have said to each 
other.' 

Biit, in spite of it, she did not feel inclined to make con- 
versation. 

Later on she went for a drive with her aunt; the air revived 
her, and she began to fecl more like herself again. Thcy went 
out into the country, but oii the way home Mrs. Fane-Smith 
stopped at one of the shops in High Strcet, leaving Erica in thc 
carriage. She was leaning back restfully, watching a beautiful 
chcstnut horse which was bcing held by a ragged boy at the 
door of the bank just opposite, when her attention was suddenly 
arousod by an ominous howling and barking. The chestuut 
horse bcgan to kick, and the boy had as mueh as he could to 
hold him. Starting forward, Erica saw that a fox-terrier had 
been set upon by another and larger dog, and that the two 
wcrc haviug a despcrate fight. The fox-terrior was cvidcntly 

ctgillllJSt lüUl iLli ULILIS, Ivii " 

uearly so strong as his antagonist; the howls and barks grew 
worse and worse; some of the passengers ran off in a fright, 
others watehed from a safc distaiice, but not one interfered. 

Now Erica was a grcat lover of animals, and a passionate 
lover of justice. Fiu’ious to see men and boys looking on with- 
out attempting to stop the mischief, she sprang out of the 


fighting against fearfiil oclds, for he was an old dog, and not 
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carrîîige, and, rusbing up to the combatants, belaboured tlie 
big dog with lier parasol. It liad a strong stick, but she hit so 
vchemcntly that it splintered aîl to bits, and still the dog would 
not lcave its victinn Then, in her despcration, she hit on tho 
right rcmcdy ; with great difficulty she managed to grasp him 
b}' the throat, and, using all her forcc, so nearly suffocated him 
that he Avas obliged to looscn liis hold. At that moment, too, 
a strong man rushed forward and dealt him such a blow 
that hc boundcd off witli a ycll of j)ain, and raii howling down 
thc strect. Erica bent ovcr the fox-tcrrier then ; the big dog 
had manglcd it frightfully, it Avas covered with blood, and 
moancd piteously. 

‘ Waif! my poor Waif! ’ cxclaimed a voice which she secmed 
to know. ‘ Has that bnite killcd you î ’ 

She looked up and saw Donovan Farrant; he recognised 
her, but they were both too miich absorbed in the poor dog’s 
condition to think of auy ordinary grceting. 

‘ Whcre will you take him ?' askcd Erica. 

Donovan stooped down to examine poor Waifs injuries. 

‘ I fear there is little to be done,’ hc said. ‘But wc miglit 
take him across to the chemist’s opposite. Will you hold my 
whip for me ? ’ 

She took it, and with infinite skill and tenderness Donovan 
liftcd the fox-tcrrier, while Erica hurried on in front to tell tlie 
chemist. They took Waif iuto a little back room, and did all 
they could for him; but the chemist sliruggcd his shoiildcrs. 

‘ J^etter kill the poor bmtc at once, Mr. Farrant,^ he said, 
blandly. 

Donovan looked Tip with a strange gleam in his cyes. 

‘ Kot for the world ! ’ he exclaimed, with a touch of indig- 
nation iu his tone. 

And aftcr that he only spoke to I^Jrica, who, sceing tîiat the 
cîiemist had annoycd him, undertook all the fctching and 
carrying, ncver ouce shrinking, thougîi the sigîit was a liorriblo 
oiic. At îeiigtîi tîic footman brought word that ]\Irs. Fanc- 
Smith was waiting, and sîie was obligcd to go, rcîuctantîy 
ciioiigh. 

‘ you’Il îet me know how he gcts onV she said. 

‘ Ycs, indced/ he repîied, not thanking her dircctly for îier 
heîp, but someliow scnding lier away with the consciousncss 
that they îiad passed tlie bounds of mere acquaintanccship, and 
werc fricnds for îife. 

She found tîiat Iicr aunt had bcen waylaid by Mr. Cutlibert. 

‘ If I wcre tîic owncr of thc dog, I should have up our 
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Aiid 


you 


did 


houüuraljlc mcmber for assault. I belicYe ]\Iiss riaeburn broke 
her umbrella over the poor thing.’ 

Erica was just in time to hear tliis. 

‘ Were jou watchiug it V she exclaimcd. 
uothing to help the fox-terrierr 

‘ 1 do not feel boiind to champion every fighting cur wlio is 
getting tlie worst of it/ said Mr. Cuthbert. ‘What has bccome 
ot Mr. Farrant’s favouritel I suppose he is fussing ovcr it 
instead of studying the affaîrs of the nation.’ 

‘ I am afraid the dog is dyiug/ said Erica, 

A curioTis change passed over Mr. Cuthbert’s face; he 
looked a little shocked, and turned awa}^ somewhat hastily. 

‘ Come,’ thought Erica to hersclf, ‘ I am glad to liave dis- 
covered a grain of good in you.’ 

The next day was Sunday; it passed by very quieth". But on 
the Monday, vdien Erica opened the Baily Review^ there was hcr 
‘Socîety’ article staring hcr in the face. It was clever and 
erainently rcadable, but it was bitterly sarcastic; she could 
uot endure it. It seemed to her that she had written vdiat 
was positively bad, calculatcd to mislead and to awaken bittcr- 
ness, not in the least likely to mend matters. The fact was 
shc had writtcn it in a momcnt of passion and against her 
conscience, and she regretted it now with far more compunction 
thau she felt for anything she had writtcn iu forraer times in 


t h e Idol-Brealcer. 


Then, though indirectly and sometimes 


directly attacking Christianity, she had m’ittcn conscicntiously, 
now for the first time she felt that she had dishonourcd her 
pen. She went down into the very deepest deptlis. 

Thc mid-day post brought her a letter from her stifF old 
editor, who uuderstood her bettcr, and thoiTght more of her 
than she dreamed. It informed her that auother member 
of the staff had returucd from his holiday, and if she pleased 
she could be excmpted from vTÎting for a fortnight. As usual 
Mr. Bircham ‘ begged to remain hers faithfully.’ 

She hardly knew whether to regard this as a relief or as a 
pTmishment. With a sigh she opened a secoud lettcr; it Avas 
from Charles Osmond, in rcply to a despairing note which she 
had sent off just bcfore hcr Saturday intervicAV with i\Ir. Faue- 
Smith. 

It was one of his short, charactcristic lcttcrs. 

‘ Dear Erica, 

‘ “ It all comes in the day’s work,” as the maii said 
when the lion ate him ! You should have a letter, but Fm up 
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to tlic cycs iii parish mattcrs. All I can say is—pray for that 
cliarity ^vhich covcrs thc mnltitudc of sius, aiid theu I thiuk 
you'll fiiid tlie Grcyshot folk bccomc raorc bcarable. So you 
have met Donovau at last. I am right glad î Yoiir fathcr 
aiid I had a long vriúk together ycstcrday; lic secms vcry vvcll. 

‘Yours evcr, 

‘ 0 . 0 .’ 

This made licr smilc, and shc opcncd a third lcttcr v'hich 
ran as follov s :— 

‘ My DEAR ]\riss rvAEBURN, 

‘I shüuld havc callcd on you last Saturday, but 
was not Avcll enougli to comc in to Greyshot. My husband told 
mc all about your liclp and your kiiulucss to poor Waif. I 
know yoTi will bc glad to hcar tliat hc is going on ^vcll; he is 
much morc to us all than an ordinary favouritc, somc day you 
shall hcar his story. I am writing now to ask, sans cê7'êmo7iie, 
if you will comc and spcnd a few days with us. It will be a 
grcat plcasiire to us if you will say ycs. ]\ly liusband will bc 
in Grcyshot on ]\[onday aftcrnoon, and will call for yoiir answcr; 
plcase comc if you can. 

‘ Yours vcry sinccrcly, 

‘Gladys Fabrant.’ 

Erica showcd this lcttcr to hcr aimt, and of course thcrc 
was nothing to lu'cvent Iicr going; indccd, ]\Irs. Fane-Smith 
was rcally rathcr relicvcd, for shc thought a fcw days’ abscncc 
might make things morc comfortablc for Erica, and, bcsidcs, 
liosc’s illncss madc the days dull for hcr. 

It was about foiir o’clock whcu Donovan Farrant arrived. 
Erica felt as though shc wcrc mceting an old fricnd whcn shc 
went into the drawing-room, and found him standing oii the 
bearthrug. 

‘You havc had my wife’s notcF hc askcd, taking hcr hanth 

‘Ycs,’ shc rcplicd. 

‘ And you will come F 

‘ îf you will have mc.’ 

‘ That’s right; we had sct our hearts on it. You arc looking 
very tircd. 1 hopc Saturday did not upsct you V 

‘No,’ said Erica. ‘But thcre have bccn a gcod raany 
worrics, and I havc not yct lcarnt thc art of taking lifc qiiictly.’ 

‘ You arc overdone, yoii want a rcst,’ said Donovan, wliose 
kecn and practiscd obscrvation had at oncc noticcd hcr dclicate 
yhjsifpie and pcculiar tempcramcnt. ^ You arc a pocl:, you sec, 
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anclj as a wise man once remarked, The poetic temperament 
is one of sîngular irritability of nerve.” ^ 

Erica laughecl. 

‘ I am no poet! ’ 

‘ Not a v/riter of Ycrscs, but a poet in the sensc of a maker, 
an artist. As a reacler of the Daily Iievieio, you must allow me 
to judge. Brian once showed me one of your articlcs, and I 
always rccognîse thcm now by the style.’ 

‘ I don’t deserve the name of artist one bit,’ said Erica, 

‘ I worrld give all I have to destroy my article of 
to-day. You have not scen that, or you w^ould not have given 
me such a name.’ 

‘ Yes, I have secn it, I rcad it this morning at breakfast, 
and made np my mind that you wrote it on Friclay evcning, 
after Lady Caroline’s clinner. I can understand that you hato 

One gets a sharp lesson evcry now and thcn, 
and it îasts onc a lifetime,’ 


colouring. 


thc thing now. 


Erica sighed. 


He resumed. 


‘ Well! are you coming to Oakdene with mcî’ 

‘ Dicl you mean now—at caicc—to-day ? ’ 

‘ If you will.’ 

‘ Oh, I should so like to I ’ she cricd. ‘ But will Mrs. 
Farrant be expecting me H 

‘ She will be hoping for you, and that is better.’ 

Erica was noted for the speed with wliich she could pack a 
portmanteau, and it could not have been more than teif niinutes 
before shc was ready. Mrs. Fanc-Smith wished her good-bye 
with a sort of affectionate rclicf; then Donovan helped her 
into the ])ony-carriage, and drove briskly off through the 
Greyshot strccts. 

‘ That is the place whcre T first heard your fixther,’ he said, 
indicating with his whip the Town Halh ‘ It must be sixtccii 
years ago ; I was quite a young fellow.’ 

‘Sixtcen ycars! Did you hcar him so long ago as thatF 
said Erica, thoughtfully. ‘ Why, that must have bccn about 
the timc of the grcat Stockborough triah’ 

‘ It was; I remember reference being made to it, and how 
it stirrcd mc up to think of Mr= Bacbuni’s gallant defcnce of 
frecdom, and all that it was costing him. How wcll I rcmembcr, 
too, riding home tliat night along this vcry road, with thc 
thoughts of the good of the race, the love of humanity, touched 
into life for the first time. When a selfish cynic first catches a 
glimpse of an honest man toiling for what he believes the good 
of humanity, it is a wonderful moment for him ! Mr. Baeburn 
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^vas about the onlj man living that I believcd in. You can 
understand that I owe liim an immcnsc dcbt of gratitude.^ 

‘ That is what you referred to in thc Jlouse last year!’ said 

AVords 


are linkcd togcthcr 1 


Ih’ica. ‘ IIow cui-iüusly livcs 

spoken by my father ycars ago sct thoughts v’orking in you 
yoix make a spcech and refcr to thcm. I read a report of your 
speech in a time of chaotic wretchcdness, and it comcs like an 
aiiswcr to a pvaycrl^ 

‘ Another bond betw^ecn us/ said Donovan. 

After that thcy w’ere silent; they had lcft the high road 
and w'erc diiving along wdnding coiintry laues, catching glimpses 
every now and thcn of golden corn-iields still unreapcd, or of 
fields just beginning to be dotted wdth sheaves, whcre the meii 
w'ere at w'ork. It was a late harvest that year, but a good one. 
Prcsently they passed the tiny littlc village church wdiich 
nestled under the bro’w of the hill, and then caine a stecp asccnt, 


made 


Erica’s 


wmrds had aw’akeued a long train of thought, had carricd hini 
back to the far past, and had brought him fresh proof of that 
w’onderful unity of Xatui’c wdiich, though often little drcamcd 
of, binds man to man. He gave thc ponies a rcst half-w’ay up 
the hill, and, strctching up into the high hedgc, gathered a 
beaiitiful spray of red-bcrried briony for Erica. 

‘ Do you remember that grand thought wdiich Shakspere 

puts into the mouth of Hcnry Y. 


“ There is some soiü of goodness in things evil,” 


’Tis w’onderful to look back in lifc and tracc ît out.’ 

Ile spoke ratlicr abruptly, but Erica’s tliouglits had bccn 
follow’ing much the samc bcnt, and shc understood him. 

‘ Trust is casy on such a day as this and in such a placc,’ 
shc said, looking dow’n to thc beautiful vallcy and up to the 
gi’een, encircling hills. 

Donovan smilcd, and touchcd-up tlie ponics. 

It secmed to Erica that thcy had turncd their backs on 
bigotry, and annoyance, and care of cvcry descriptiou, and 
wGi’c d i’iving right into a land of rest. Frcsciitl}’ thc}’ turncd in 
at some iron gates, aud drove down a long approacli, bordcrcd 
with fir-trces. At the end of tliis stood thc manor, a solid, 
comfortablc, w’ell-built country-house, its rathcr plain cxterior 
vcilcd with ivy and crccpcrs. Donovan lcd hcr into tlic hall, 
wlicrc statcly old higli-backcd chairs and a suit or two of old 
armoui’ wcrc întcrmixed with modcrn applianccs, fishing tacklo, 
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ä laAYn-tciinis box, and a sprinkling of toys, ’svliich indieated 
that there Avere children in the hoiise. 

This fact was speedily indicated in another wav, for there 
came a rush and a scamper overhead, and a boy of five or six 
ycars old ran down the bi’oad oak staircase. 

‘Oh, father! may I ride round to the stables on Speedwelir 
he cried, in a desperate hurry to attraet his father’s attention 
av/ay from the scrvant and the portmanteau; then, catchiiig 
sight of Erica, he ehecked himself, and held out his hand with 
a sort of shy courtesy. He was exactly what Donovan must 
havc been as a ehild, as far as looks went, 

‘To the stables, Ptalph*?’ rcplied his lather, lookîng round. 
‘Yes, if you like. Put on your hat though. Wherc^s your motherP 

In the gardcn, with Mr. Cunningham; he came a few 
minutcs ago; and he’s got such a horse, father! a real bcauty 
just like cocoa.^ 

A roan,^ said Donovan, laughing; thcn, as Palph dis- 
appeared through the open door, he turncd to thc servant. 

‘ Is it Mr. Cunningham of Blaehingbury P 
* No, sir; Mr. Leslie Cunningham.^ 

Erica listcncd, not without intercst, for she knew that 
Leslie Cunningham was thc recently-elccted member for East 
Mountshire, and the eldest son of Sir Michael Cunningham. 


C 


C 


c 


We must come and find them,’ said Donovan; and 
togcther they went out into the garden, 

Here, on one of the broad, grassy terraces, under the shade 
of a copper-beech, was afternoon tca, on a wicker tablc. Gladys 


was talking to 


Mr. Cunningham, but catching 


sight of hei 


husband and Erica at the othcr end of the terrace, she hurried 


forward to greet them. 


‘This is delightful!’ she exclaimed. ‘I hoped thatDonovan 
mîght imceremoniously carry you off to-day, but hardly dared 
to expect it. You are just in time for tea.’ 

‘ Your arrival lias caused quite a sensation in the nurseiy,’ 
said Donovan to Leslie Cunningham. ‘My small boy is in 
raptures over your horse—“just like coeoa 

Leslie gave rather an absent laugh. He was watching 
Erica, who was still at a little distanee talking to Gladys. 

‘ ^lay I be introdiiced to your gucst V he said. 

‘ Certainly,’ said Donovan. ‘ She is the daughtcr of Mr. 
Piaeburn.’ 

Leslie startcd. 

‘ Indeed! I have heard about her from old Bircham, the 
edlior. He ean’t say enough of her/ 
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Apparently Lcslic Cuniiingliam coiild not look enongli at 

her. 

Donovan, tliinking of Brian, 'svas perhaps a little vexed at 
the meeting. nowcver, putting himsclf into his guest’s position, 
he felt tliat thc admiratioii was but natural, and as to Brian 
if lic cliose to lose his heart to sncb a lovely girl, he mnst cxpcct 
to liave many rivals. 

Erica^s first tliought, as she glanccd at Leslie Cunningham, 
was one of disappointmcnt. He was not the least like his 
father. However, by dcgrees she began to like him for liis own 
sake. He could not have been more than five-and-twenty, and 
looked evcn younger; for he was fair-complexioned and clean- 
shaven. His thick, fîaxen hair, and rather pallid face were 
decidcdly wanting in colour, but wcrc rclieved by very dark- 
grcy eyes. His fcatures wcrc well cnt and regnlar, and tlie 
face was altogether a clever as well as an attractive one. 

Erica felt as if she had got into a very delicioiis new world. 
The novelty of a meal al fresco, the lovcly view, the beautifully 
laid-ont grounds were charming externals; and then there were 
tlie deeper enjoyments—the loveability of her host and liostess; 
the deîightful atmospherc of broad-hearted sympathy in wliich 
they scemed to live and move, and, above all, the restfulncss, 
the freedom of not living iii momentary expectation of being 
rubbed the wrong way by vexing conversation on religious, or 
political, or personal topics. It was likc a beautiful dream 
qnite nnlike any part of real, waking existence that she had 
ever before known. The conversation was bright and lively. 
They talked bccause they liad something to say, and wished to 
say it, and the artificial clcment so prcvalent in society talf 
was entirely absent. 

Presently Ealpli came out of tlie liouse, lcading a fairy-like 
little gii’l of four years old. 

‘Here come the children,^ said Gladys. ‘The liour before 
dinner is their special time. You havc not seen Dolly, have youE 

^Dolly P The name awoke some recollection of the past in 
Erica, and, as she kissed the little girl, she looked at lier closely. 
Yes, it was the same fiiscinating little baby fixce, witli its soft, 
pink cheeks and îittle pointed cliin, its innocent, blue-grey eyes, 
its tiny, sweet-tempered montli. The sunny brown hair was 
longer, and Dolly was an incli or two tallcr, biit she was nii- 
doubtcdly thc same. 

‘Xüw I know why I always felt that I knew yoiir face !* 
exclaimed Erica, turning to Donovan. ‘ Was not Dolly lost at 
Codrington last yearP 
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‘ On the bcach/ replied Donpvan. ‘ Yes ! Why, conld it 
have been you who bronght her back ? Of course it was I now 
it all comes back to me 1 I had exaetlj the same feeling about 
knowing your face the other eveuing at Lady Caroliue’s, bnt 
put it down to A^onr likeness to Mr. liaeburu. There is another 
bond between us P 

They both laughed. Donovan took Dolly upon his knee. 

‘ Do you remember, Dolly, when you were lost on the beach 
onee V 

‘ Yes,’ said Dolly, promptly, ‘ I clicd.’ 

‘ Who fonnd yon V 

‘ Farver,’ said Dollv. 

‘ Who bronght you to father V 

Dolly searched her memory. 

‘ Au old geutleman gavo Dolly sweets 

^ ^ly father,’ said Erica, smiling. 

‘ And who helped you np the beachF asked Gladys. 

‘A plitty lady did,’ said Dolly. 

‘ AVas it this lady, do you think % ’ said Donovan, indicating 
Erica. 

Dolly trotted round wîth her dear little langhing face to 
uiake tlie scrutiny. 

‘ I fiuk vis one is pîittîer,’ she announced. Wherenpon 
every one began to laiigh. 

‘ The most charming compliment I ever heard !’ said Leslîe 
Cunningham. ‘ Doîly ought to be patted on the back.’ 

Erica smiled and eoloured; but, as she looked agaîn at 
Donovan and little DoIIy, her thoughts wandered away to that 
June day in the museum when theyhad been the parable which 
shadowed forth to her snch a wonderfiil reality. Trnly, thcre 
were links innnmerable between her and Donovan. 

Leslie Cunningham seemed as if he iutended to stay for 
ever; however, evcry one was qnîte content to sit out ou the 
lawu talking and watehing the ehildren at their play. It was 
one of tliose still, soft September evenings, when one is glad 
of any exeuse to keep ont of doors. 

At last the dressing-bell rang, and Leslie took ont his watch 


with an air of surprise. 

‘ The afternoon has flown !’ he exclairaed, ‘ I had no idea it 
was so late. I wanted to ask yoii, by-the-by, whether I eonld 
see the coflee-tavern at Grevshot. We are going to start one 

V O O 

dovm at our place, and I waut to see one or two welbmanaged 
ones first. Whereabouts is it 1 I think I’ll ride on now, and 
have a look at it.’ 
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‘ Dine witli ns first/ saicl Donovan, ‘ ancl ril ride ovcr vdtli 
yoii between cight and nine, that is the bcst tiine for seeing it 
in full swingd 

So Leslie Cimningham staycd to dinncr, and talked a grcat 
deal about temperance work, but clid not succecd in blindiiig 
his host, who knew well enough that Erica had becn the rcal 
caiise of his dcsirc to go ovcr to Greyshot. 

Tempcrancc, however, provcd a fortunate subjcct, for it was, 
of course, one in which she was decply intercstcd, all thc moro 
so now that it formed one of the strongest bonds remaining 
betwcen hcrsclf and her fathcr’s followcrs. A large number of 
thc Baeburnites wcre either tcetotallers or very strong tcmper- 
ance advocates, and Erica, who was constantly out and about 
in the poorer parts of London, had realised forcibly thc terrible 
national evil, and was an enthusiastic tcmperance worker. 


Donovan, pcrhaps out of maltce prepeyise^ administcrcd 


a 


good many dry details about the management of coffec-tavcrns, 
pcrsonal supcrvision, Etzensberger’s machines, the neccssity of a 

ttc. Ac. Erica only wished 


good site and attractivc buildinîr 

Tom could have 


that 


been 


03 

there, 


hc would have been so 


thoroughly in his elemcnt. By-and-by the conversation driftcd 
aAvay to othcr mattcrs. And as Leslie Cunningham was a good 
aiid vcry amusing talker, and Gladys the perfection of a hostess, 
the dinner proved very lively, an extraordinary contrast to thc 
dreary, va|)id tablc-talk to which Erica had lately bcen ac- 
customed. Aftcr thc ladics had lcft thc room, Donovan, rather 
to liis amusement, found the 
Kacburn. Prescntly, Lcslie 

Äv y 


talk vcering rouiid to Lukc 


Cunningham hazarded a dircct 
question about Erica in a would-be inditïcrcnt tone. In reply, 
Donovan told him bricfly and without comment what he knew 
(jf hcr history, kceping on ths surface of things and speaking 
always witli a sort of careful rcstraint. He was never very fond 
of discussing people, and perhaps iii this case the realisation of 
the thousand objcctions to any serious outcome of Leslie’s 

Howcvcr, fate was 
apparcntly kinder tliough pcrhaps really more crucl than the 
host, for Donovan was suminoned into thc library to interview 
an aggrievcd coiistituent, and Leslie finding his way to tho 


suddcn admiration strcngthencd his rescrve. 


drawing-room, was only too delightcd to mect Gladys going 
iipstairs to scc her children. 

Thelamps werclightcd in tlic drawing-room, but the curtains 
were not drawn, aml beside tlic opcn window hc saw a slim, 
whitc-robed figurc. Erica was looking out into tlie gathcriiig 
daikncss. Hc crossed the room, and stood beside her, his heart 
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beating qiiickly, all the morc because slie did not move or take 
any notice of bis presence. It was imconYcntionalj but pcrhaps 
because he was so wcary of the ordinary young ladies wlio in- 
variably smiled and fluttcred thc momcnt he approachcd thcm, 
and were so pcrfcctly rcady to make much of him, this uncon- 
veutionality attracted him. Hc watchcd hcr for a minutc in 
silence. She was vcry happy, and was looking her loveliest. 
Prescntly slie tunicd. 

I think it is the stillncss w4nch is so Avondcrful !’ she 
exclaimed. 

It was spokcn wnth the frankncss of a child, ^vitli the 
spontancous confldcnce of the pure child-natui’c, Avliich iu- 
stinctively recogniscs all the lovcablc and trustable. The clear, 
golden cyes looked right into liis for a paoment. A strangc 
rcverencc awoke wnthin him, He had secn more beautiful cyes 
bcfore, but nonc so entirely wanting in that imreality of cx- 
prcssion arising from thc w’ish to produce an cffcct, nonc so 
beautifully sincere. 

‘ Thc country stilliicss, you mean P he rcplicd. 

‘ Ycs ; it is rest in itself! I have ncver stayed in thc country 
bcfore.^ 

‘ Is it possiblc ! ’ he exclaimed. 

He had oftcn languidly discussed the comparative advantagcs 
of Mürren and Zcrmatt with girls wflio took a ycarly tour abroad 
as naturally as thcir dinner, but to talk to one who had spent 
hcr wdiole life in toAvns, wdio could enjoy a countiy cvening so 
absolutely and imaftectcdly, w’as a strange and dclightful 
novelty. 

‘ You are onc of those w’ho can really enjoy,’ he said. ‘ You 
are not hlasêe —you arc onc of thc happy mortals w4io kcep the 
faculty of enjoyment as strongly all through life as in cliildhood.’ 

‘Ycs, I think I can enjoy,^ said Erica. ‘But I suppose w^e 
pay for our extra faculty of enjoyment.’ 

‘ You meaii by being more scnsitive to paîn?’ 

‘ Yes, though that sounds ratlier like Dickens’ Mrs. 
Giuninidge, w’hen she thought she felt sinoky chiinneys morc 
than othcr pcople.’ 

He laughed. 


‘ How’ I wisli you could turn over your w’urk to inc, and go 
to Switzerland to-morrow in my placc I Only I should wflsli to 
bc thcre, too, for the sake of seeing you enjoy it.’ 

‘ Do 3 ’ou go to-morrow’ ? ’ 

‘ Ycs, with my fathcr.’ 

‘ Ah ! how’ delightful! I confcss I do envy you a little. I 
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do loiig to see snow mo'antains, Ahvays living in London 
makes one-^ 

Hc intcmiptcd hcr with a sort of exclamation of hoiTor. 

‘ Oh ! don't abuse London I' slic said, langhing. ‘ If one 
must live all thc ycar round in onc placc, I would rathcr be 
thcrc than anywhere. Whcn I hcar people abusing it, I alwa^^s 
thiuk they don^t know how to use thcir cyes. What can be 
more lovely, for instancc, than the vicw from Grccnwich Park 
by thc obscrvatory ? Don’t yoii know that bcautiful clump of 
Scotch firs in the forcground, and thcn thc glimpso of thc rivcr 
through the trces? And thcn thcre is that lovcly part by 
Quecn Elizabcth’s oak. The vicw iu Hydc Park, too, ovcr thc 
Scrpcntine, how exquisite that is on a summer aftcmoon, with 
thc Wcstminster toyxrs standing up in a golden hazc. Or 
Kcnsington Gardens in thc autumn, whcn thc lcavcs arc turning, 
and there is blue mist in the background against thc dark trcc 
trimks. I think I love every inch of London ! ^ 

Lcslie Cunningham would havc listcncd to thc praiscs of the 
Black Country, if only for the sakc of hcaring hcr voicc. 

‘ Wcll, as far as England gocs, you arc iu the riglit place for 
sccncry now ; I know fcw lovclicr parts than this."' 

‘ What arc those lights on tlie lowcr tciTace]' asked Enca, 

suddcnly. 

‘ Glow-woi*ms. Havc you nevcr sccn thcm 1 Co'mc and 

louk at thcm nearer.^ 

‘ Oh, I should likc to ! ’ shc said, with thc charming en- 
thusiasm and cagerness which delighted him so much. 

To guide hcr down the 
hcr hand on his arm, to hcar hcr fresh, ndive rcmarks, and thcn 
to rccall what Donovan Farrant had jiist told him about hcr 
strangc, sad story, all sccmcd to draw him on irrcsistibly. Ho 
had had thrcc or four tolcrably scrious flirtations, but now hc 
kiicw that lic had ncvcr bcforc rcally lovcd. 

Erica was dclighted with the glow-worms, and dclightcd 
with tlic dcwy fragrancc of thc gardcn, and delightcd with the 
soft, baliny slillncss of tho night. Shc was onc of those who 
rcvcl in Katurc, and all that shc said was cvidcntly the ovcrflow 
of a rapturous liappincss, curiously contrasting with the ordinary 
sct rcmarks of admiration, or falscly scntimcntal outbursts too 
much in vogue. But Lcslic Cunningham found that the child- 
likencss was not only in manner, but that Erica had no idca of 
flirting; slie was bright, and mcrry, and talkative, but she liad 
no thouglit, 110 dcsirc of attractiiig liis attcntion. She had 
actually and litcrally come out iiito thc gardcn to scc tlic glow* 


stcps in the dusky gardcn, to fecl 
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worms, not to monopolise the miicli-iTin-after young M.P., and 
as soon as she Iiad seen tliem sbe said she felt cold, and sug* 
gested going back again. 

He was disappointed, but the words were so pcrfectly 
sinccre, so free from suspicion of mere conventionality, that thcre 
was nothing for it but to return. Half-amused, half-piqued, 
but Avholly in love, he speedily foi’got himself in real anxiety. 

hope you haven’t taken cold,’ he said, with great 
solicitude. 

‘ Oh, no,’ said Erica ; ‘but I want to be careful, for the 
night-school work will be beginning soon, and I must go liome 
frcsh for that.^ 

Something in her words broke the spell of perfcct happiness 
which had hitherto held him. AYas it the mcntion of her 
evcryday life, with its surroundings unknowu to himl or 
was it some faint perception that in the world of duty to which 
she referrcd tlicir paths could not rightly convcrge 1 A cold 
chill crept over him. 

‘ Yo\i were quite right,’ he said, witli an iiivoluntary shiver. 
‘ It is decidedly cold out hcre ; the mist rises from the river, I 
expect, or else your reference to the working-day world has re- 
callcd me from fairyland. You should not spcak of work in 
such a place as this^—it is incongruousd 


She smiled. 

‘ Urnst ist das lehen^ she replied, quictly. 


‘ One can’t forget 


that cvcn at such a time as this, and in such a place,^ 

‘ How is it that some never forget that for a moment, while 
others never remember it at all 1 ^ he said, musingly. 

‘ Some of us have no excuse for ever forgetting,^ she answcred 


-—‘ hardly a chance either.’ 

And though the words were vague, they shadowed out to 
him much of her life—a life never free from sorrow, burdened 
with constant care and anxicty, and ever confronted by some of 
the most perplcxing world-problcms. A longing to shield, and 
protect, and comfort her rosc in his heart, yet all the time he 
instinctively knew that hers was the strongcr nature. 

It seemed that the seriousness of life was to bc borne-in 
îipon them specially that evening, for, x'eturning to the drawing- 
room, they fonnd Donovan released from his interview, and rc- 
lating with some indignation the pitiable story he had jiist 
heard. It only reachod Leslie Cunningham in fragments, how- 
ever—overcrowding, childrcn sleeping six in a bed, two of them 
witli scarlet fever, no fever hospital, no accommodation for them, 
an inspcctor, medical officer, the board—how drcarily dry all 
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the details seemed to him 1 He could do nothiiig hut watch 
Erica’s eager facc, with its eYcr-varyiiig play of exprcssion. He 
hardly knew whether to be angry with Donovan Farrant for 
allnding to mattcrs which brought a look of sadness to her eves, 
or to thank liim for the story which made her face light up with 
indignation, and look, if possilde, more beautiful tlian before. 

‘ Don't offer to pnt up a fever shanty on the lawn/ said 
Gladys, when hcr husband paused. 

‘ I wish we liad an empty eottage where we could put thein/ 
said Donovan; ‘ but I am afraid all I can do is to bring pressuro 
to bear upon the authorities. We’ll ride over together, Cun- 
ningliam, and Jack Trevethan, our managcr, shall showyou the 
tavern, while I roiit out tliis medical officer.'’ 

They had had tea; thcre was no longer any excusc for 
delaying. Leslie, with an outward smile and an inward sigli, 
turned to take leave of Erica. She was bending over a basket iii 
which was curled up the iuvalid fox-terrier. For a moment shc 
left off stroking the white and tan head, and hcld out her hand. 

‘ Good-byc,’ she said, frankly. 

That was all! And yet it madc Lcslie’s heart bound. Was 
he indeed to go to Switzerland to-morrow 'I He mmi manage to 
gct out of it somehow. 

And all the way to Greyshot he listened to schcmcs for the 
work to be done next scssion, from the ardent sanitary reformer, 
tliough just tlien the devastation of all England would scarcely 
have roused him, so long as hc was assurcd of the safety of 
Luke Ptaeburn’s daughter. 


CHAPTEPt XXVIIÎ. 

THE IIAPPIEST OF WEEKS. 

He went iu the strength of depentlence 
To tread where his Master trod, 

To gather and knit together 
The family of God. 

With a eonseienee freed from burdens, 

And a heart set free from care, 

To ministor to every onc 
Always and cvcrywhere. 

Author of Chroniclea of ihe Sclumhcry Cotta Famihj. 

After this camc a ha})py, uneventful week at the manor. 
Erica often tliought of tlie definition of liappiness which Charles 
Osmond had once given her—‘Pcrfcct harmony with your 
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siirroundings/ 


Slie liad nevcr beeii so bappy in her life. Waif, 


Avho was slowlv recoveriiifr, 


grew pathetically fond 


of his 


giving. 


conscioiis of something 


reseuer. The ehildren wcre devoted to her, and she to them. Slie 
learnt to love Gladys very much, and from her she learnt a 
good deal which hclped her to understand Douovan’s past life. 
Thsn, too, it was the first time in hcr life that she had ever 
been in a house whcre there wei’e little children, and probably 
Ilalph and Dolly did more for her than countless sermons or 
whole librarics of theology eould have done. 

Above all, there was Donovan, and the fricndship of such a 
man was a thing which madc life a sort of wordless thauks- 

At times evcn in those she lovcd best, even in lier 
fither or Charles Osmond, she was 
whieh jarred a little; but so perfect was her s^^mpathy with 
Donovau, so closcly aiid strangely wcre their livcs aud cha- 
raeters liuked together, that ncver once was the restfulness of 
pcrfeet harmony broken—Nature and circumstanee had, as it 

He could understand, as uo 
one else eould understand, the reversal of thouo'ht aiid feclino: 

/ O ~ 

whicli she had passed through during the last fcw moiiths. He 
could understand thc perplcxities of her present position, 
suddcnly eonfronted with the world of wealth and fashion and 
coiivcntional religion, and fresh from a circle where, whatever 
the errors held and promulgatcd, the life was so desperately 
earnest, often so nobly sclf-denying. He knew that Mr. Fane- 
Smith, good man as Ije was, m\ist have been about the sevcrcst 
of trials to a new-born faith. He understood how ^lr. Cuth- 
bcrt’s malice would tend to re-awakeii the harsh class judgmcnt 
against wliich, as a Christian, Erica was bound to struggle. He 


werc, tuned them to each othcr. 


could fully realise the irritated, ruffled state she was in—she 
was overdonc, and wanted perfect rest and quiet, ])erfect loxe 
and sympathy. He and his wife gave her all these, took her 
not only to thcîr house, but right into their home, and how to 
do this no one knew so well as Donovan, perhaps because he 
had once been in much the same positioii himsclf. It was his 
most leisure month, the time he always devotcd to home and 
wife and ehildrcu, so that Eidca saw a great deal of him. He 
seemed to hcr the ideal head of aii ideal yct real home. It was 
one of those homes—and thank God there are such !—wherc 
belicf in the Uiiseen reacts upon the lifc in the seen, making it 
so beautiful, so loveablc, that, when you go out oiice more into 
thc ordinary world, yoii go with a widened heart, aud the re- 
alisation that the Kingdoni of Hcaven of which Christ spoke does 
iiidecd bcgin upon earth. 
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It is stniEgej in tracing the growth of si^ontancous love, to 
notice how indcpendcnt it is of timc. Love annihilates time— 
with lovc, as with God, time is not. Likc the miraclcs, it 
brings into use the monial mcasurcment iii which ^ onc day is 
as a thousand ycars, and a thousand ycars as onc day.’ A weck, 
even a fcw hours, may give us lovc and knowlcdge and mutual 
sympathy with one which the intcrcourse of many 3 ’cars fails to 
give with another. 

The wcck at Oakdene was one which all hcr life long Erica 
looked back to wdth the loving remembrance which can gild and 


beautify the most sorrowful of lives. It is surely a mistake to 
think that thc memory of past dclights makcs j^^rcsent pain 
shar 2 ')cr. If not, why do wc all so univcrsally strive to make tlie 
lives of childrcn happy ? Is it not bccause we know that happi- 
ncss in thc t^resent will give a sort of reflected liapi^incss evcn 
in the saddcst future ? Is it not bccause we know how in 
life’s bittcrest moments, its most baiTcn and dcsolate paths, w^e 
feel a w^armth about our heart, a smile upon our lips, wdien ^ve 
rcmember tlie old home days wdtli thcir eager, childish intercsts 
aiid hopes, thcir vividly rccollected plcasurcs, thcir sheltercd 
luxuriance of fatlicrly and mothcrly lovc? For how many 
thousands did the poet speak wdien hc wTotc 


‘ The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction.’ 

A bcnediction ^vhich outlives the cares and troublcs of latcr 
life—wdiich wx may carry with us to our dying day, aiid find 
perfccted indecd in that Unsccn, wherc 


‘ All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed of good shall exist, 
Not its semblance, but itself.’ 


There was only one bit of annoyance during thc wholc 
tîme; it w'as on tlie Sunday, thc day before Erica was to go 
back to Grcyshot. Gladys was not vcry wxll and stayed at 
liomc, but Donovan and Erica went to church with the childrcn, 
starting rathcr early tliat thcy might enjoy the lovely autumn 
morning, and also tliat they might put the wcckly wT’caths on 
two gravcs in the little churcliyard. Donovan himsclf put thc 
tloAvcrs upon thc first, Ralph and Dolly talking softly togetlicr 
a.l)out Mittle auntie Dot,^ then running ofi* hand in liand to 
makc thc ‘captain’s glave plitty,’ as Dolly cxprcsscd it. Erica, 
following them, glanccd at the plain wdiite headstone and read 
thc name, ‘ John FrcAvin, somctimc captain of the Metora! 

Then thcy ^vent togcther into tlie littlc country churcli, and 
all at oncc a sliadow fcll on licr heart; for, as thcy entercd at 
the wcst cnd, tlie clergy and thc clioristcrs cntcrcd the chanccl, 
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and she saw that Mv. Cuthbcrt was to take the servîce. The 
rector was taking his holiday, and had enlisted help from 
Grejshot. 

Ilappilj no man has it iii his powcr to mar tlic Chnrch of 
Engiand serviccj but bj-and-bj came thc sermon. Now Mr. 
Cuthbei't eordiallj detested Donovan, he made no sccret of it. 
Hs opposcd and Hiwartcd him on everj possible occasion, and 
it is to be feared that pcrsonal malice had somcthing to do with 
liij choice of a snbjeet for that mornino'’s sermon. 


He had brought over to Oakdene a discourse on the eternîtj 
of punishment. Pcrhaps he honestlj belie-ved that pcople 
eonkl be frightened to heaven, at anj rate he preached a most 
ghastlj sermon, and, what was worse, preachcd it with vin- 
dictive cnergj. The poor, mangled, much distortcd text abont 
the tree Ijing as it falls was brought to the fore once again, 
and, instead of bearing refcrence to univcrsal charitj and alms- 
giving as it was intcnded to do, was rutlilesslj torn from its 
context and turned into a parable about the state of the sou] at 
dcath. The words ‘damned’ and ‘damnation,^ with all their 
falsclj theologised significance, rang through the little clmrch 
and made people shudder, though all the time the speakcr 
knew well enough that there wcre no such words in the New 


Testament. Had he becn there himsclf to see, he could not 
have descril)ed his matcrial hell more graphicallj. Prcsentlj, 
lcaning riglit over the pulpit, his ejes fixed on tîic manor pcw 
jiist bcneatli him, lie asked, iil thundering tones,—^i\ljbrcthrcn, 
Iiave jou ever rcaliscd wliat the word lost means V Then came 
a long catalogue of thosc who in Mr. Cutlibert’s opinion would 
undoubtedlj bo Host,’ in which of course all Erica’s fricnds and 
rclativcs were unhcsitatinglj plaecd. 

Now to hcar what wc sincerclj l)elievc to be crror crammcd 
down the throats of a congrcgation is at all timcs a great trial; 
but, when our ncarest and dearest arc remorselcsslj thrust 
down to thc ncthermost hcll, impaticnce is aj^t to turn to wrath. 
Eriea thought of lier gentle, loving, unselfish mother, and 
though nothing eould alter her conviction that long ere now 
she had lcarnt the truths hidden from her in life, jct she could 
not listen to Mr. Cuthbert’s horrible v\ ords without indignant 


emotion. A movement from Donovan recallcd her. Little 
Dorothj was on his knee fast aslccp; he quietlj reached out 
his hand, took up Erica’s prajcr-book, whicli was ncarcst to 
him, and wrote a few words on the flj-leaf, lianding the book to 
her. She read thcm. ‘ Definition of lost : not found jet.’ 
Thcii thc angcr and gricf and pain dicd awaj, and, though the 
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prcaclier still tliiindered ovcrhead, God’s trnth stolc into Erica’s 
hcart oncc more hj mcans of one of his earliest consecrated 
prcachers—a littlc child. Once more Dolly and lier father 
wcrc to her a parablc ; and prcscntly, glancing awaj throngli 
tlic snnny sontli vindow, her 03^0 foll npon a small marblc 
tablet jnst bclow it that she had not beforc noticed, and tliis 
furnished hcr with thonghts wliich outîasted the sermon. 

At the top was a mcdallion, thc profilc of the same finc, 
soldicrlj'dooking man whose portrait linng in Donovan’s stnd}', 
and which was so wonderfnlly likc both himself and little 
Halph. Bcneath was the following inscription :— 

In loving Memory of 

PtALPn FaBPvANT, 

“Who died at Porthkerran, Cornwall, May 3, 10—, 

Aged 45. 

‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
dowu from tbe Fatber of ligbts, witb whom is no variablcness, neitbcr 
sbadow of turning.’ 


Thc date was sixtecn ycars back, but the taldct was com- 
parativcly new, and eonld not have bcen np more tlian six 
Axars at the ontside. Erica was able partly to understand wliy 
Donovan had choscn for it that particnlar text, and nothing 
conld more effcctually liave conntcractcd Cuthbcrt’s sermon 
than tîic thonghts which it awoke in her. 


Nevcrtheless, shc did not qnitc gct over thc rnfîlcd feeling, 
wîîich was 110w in a grcat measnrc })liysical, and it was with a 
scnsc of relief that she found hcrsclf again in the opcn air, in 
thc warmth, and snnshine, and gladness of the Septembcr da}^ 
Donovan did not say a word. They passed throngh the littlc 
clinrchyard, and walked slowly np the winding lanc; the 
chiîdrcn, who had stopped to gatlicr a finc clnstcr of black- 


beiTies, were close bchind them. In thc silcnce, every word of 
their talk could be distinctly hcard. 

don’t likc God !’ exclaimcd Ralph, abruptly. 

‘Oh, 3'on nanghty 1 ’ exclaimcd Dolljq much shockcd. 


‘ No, it isn’t nanghty. 


I don’t think He’s good. 


WHiy, do 


Tou think fiither wonld lct ns be shnt ivp in a îiorrid place for 
aîwa^'S and alwa^'s] Course hc wouldn’t. I ’spccts, if we’d 
got to go, hc’d coinc too.’ 

Donovan and p]rica loolced at caeîi otlier. Donovan tnrncd 
ronnd, and held ont his haiid, at which botîi cîiildren rnsîied. 

‘ Ralpîi,’ he said, ‘ if any one told 3*011 that I migîit some 
day leave off loving 3*on, lcave off bcing 3*0111’ fatlier—wîiat 
would you doR 
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‘ rd knoek them dovm 1 ^ said Ealph, clenching his small 

fist. 

Donovan laughed a little, but did not then attempt to 
prove the questionable wisdom of sueh a procccding, 

‘Why would you feel incliiicd to kiiock them down]^ ho 
asked. 

‘Bccause it would be a vdeked lie V cried Ralph. ‘Bceause 
1 know you ncvcr could, father.^ 

‘ You are quite right. Of course I never could, You 
would never belicve any one who told you tliat I could, 
bceause you would kno'w it was impossible. But just now 3-011 
belicved what some one said about God, though you wouldn’t 
have believed it of me. Never believe anything which con- 
tradicts ‘‘Our Father.^’ It will be our Father punishing us 
now and hcreafter, and you may be sure that Hc will do the 
best possible for all His children. You are quite sure that I 
should only punish you to do 3-ou good, and how mueh more 
sure may ^mu be that God, who loves you so much more, will 
do thc same, and will ncvcr give you up.^ 

Ralph looked hard at his bunch of blackberrîes, and was 
silent. !Many thoughts were working in his childish brain. 
Prescntly he said, raeditatively,— 

‘ He did shout it out so loud and horrîd ! I s’pose he had 
forgotten about ‘ Our Father.^ But, you see, Dolly, it was all 
a mistake, Come along ! let’s raee down the drive.' 

OfF they ran. Erica fancicd that Donovan watehed them 
rather sadly. 

‘ I thought Ralph was listening in church,' she said. 
‘ Faney a child of his age thinking it all out like that !^ 

‘Children think much more than people imagine,^ said 
Donovan. ‘ And a ehild invariably carries out a doetrine to its 
logical conelusion. Tis wouderful the fine sense of justice 
whicli you 

‘ Ralph inlierits that from 3-0U, I should think. How 
cxactly like you he is, specially when he is piizzling out some 
question in his own mind.^ 

A strange shadow passed over Donovan’s face. He was 
Bileiit for a moment, 

‘Tis hard to be brave for one^s own child/ he said at last. 
‘ I confess that the thought that Ralph may have to live 
through what I have lived through is almost unendurable 
to me.^ 

‘ How vcxed you must have bcen that he heard to-day’s 
sermon,’ said Erica. 

12 


alwa^^s find m them ! 
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‘ Not now/ he repliecl. *He has heard and taken în the 
other side, and has instinctively recognised thc tnith. If I 
had had some onc to say as much to me whcn I was his age, 
it might have saved me twcnty ^^ears of athcism.’ 

‘ ït is not only children who are repnlsed by this/ said 
Erica. ‘ Or leanicd men like James Mill. I know well 
cnougli that hnndrcds of my father’s followcrs were driveii 
away from Christianity mcrely by having this view constantly 
put before them. IIow were they to know that half the 
words about it were mistranslations I IIow were they to 
stucîy whcn they were hard at work from week’s end to 
week^s endî It seems to me downright wicked of scholars 
ancl learned men to keep their light liiddeu away under a 
bnshel, and theu preteud that they fear the “ peoj)le are 
not ready for it."’ 

‘ As thoiigh GocEs truth needed bolstering up with error!’ 
exclaimed Donovan. ‘ As though. to bclievc a hideous lie coulcl 
ever be right or helpfiil 1 There’s a vast amount of Jcsuitry 
among well-meaning Protestants.^ 


‘And always will be, I sliould think,’ said Eriea. ‘As 
long as people will think of possible conscqnences, instcad of 
the absolutely true. Eiit I coukl forgive them all, if their 
idca of thc dangcr of telling the people were fonnded ou real 
study of the people. Bnt is it ? How many of the conservcrs 
of half trntlîs, wlio talk so loudly about the cffcct on the 
masses, have pcrsonally knowu tlic mcu who go to make up 
thc masses V 

‘ Ycs, 3"ou are rigîit,’ said Donovan. ‘ As a rulc, I fancy tlie 
cdncatccî classes know lcss about thc working classcs thau they 
do about tlîc hcathcn, and, I am afraid, care lcss aboîit them. 
Yon Iiavc an immcnsc aclvanta2:e there both as a writer ancî a 
workcr, for I suppose you really have bcen brought into con- 
tact with tliem.’ 

‘Yesjsaicl Erica, ‘all^mylire. IIow I shonlcî like to con- 
fjont ]\Ir. Cutlîbert with a man like Ilazcldiue, or with dozens 
of others whom I could uame 1 ’ 

‘ Wliy V askcd Doiiovan. 

‘ Because no one could really know^ sncli mcn wûthoîit lcarn- 
ing wlîcre the prcsent systcms want mending. If Hazcldiiîc 
coîild be shîît into IMr. CîitliberCs stncîy for a few' hoîîrs, and 
indncecî to tcll tho story of his lifc, I bclicvc lie W’onîcl have the 
cffcct of the aiîcicnt mariner on the wecldiiig gîîcst. Only, the 
W'orst of it is, Em afraid thc vcry look of Mr. Cuthbcrt woidd 
cpiite shut him up.’ 
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‘Tell me about liim/ said Donovan. 

‘ It is nothing at secoiid hand/ said Eriea. ‘ He îs a shoe- 
maker, as grand-lookiug a fellow as you ever saw, fond of read- 
ing, and veiy thoughtful, and with more quiet conimon-sense 
thaii almost any one I ever met. He had been bronght up to 
believe in verbal inspiration—that had been thoroughlj cram- 
med down his throat; biit no one had attempted to touch upon 
the contradietioiis, the thousand and one diffieultics which of 
course hc found directly he began to stiidy the Bible. So he 
puzzled and puzzled, and got more and morc dissatisfied, and 
ncvcr in chnrch heard anything which explaincd his difficulties. 
At last one day in his workshop a man lent him a number of 
the Idol-Breaher^ and in it was a paper by my father on the 
Atonemcnt. It came to him like a great light in his darkness; 
hc says he shall never forgct tlie sudden conviction that the 
man who wrote that article understood every one of his diffi- 
cnlties, and woukl be able to clcar them righ t 
next Sunday he went to liear my father lecture. 


away. The 
I belicve it 

would make thc vcricst flint cry to hear his accouut of it, to 
see the look of revercnt love that comes over his face whcn he 
says, ‘^And there I fonnd Mr. Raeburn rcady to answer all my 
difficnlties, not holding one at arm’s length and talking big and 
patronising for all he was so clever, but just like a mate.’’ That 
man would die for my father any day—hundreds of them 
wonld.’ 

‘ I cau wcll believe it,^ said Donovan. Thcn, after a pausc, he 
added, ‘ To indncc Christians to take a fair, unprcjudiced look 
at trne secularism, and to induce secnlarists to takc a fair, 
nnprejudiced vicw of trne Clirist-following, secms to mc to be 
the great neod of to-day.’ 


‘If one conld !’ said Erica, with a long-drawn sigh. 

‘ If any onc can, you can,’ he replicd, 

She looked np at him quickly, awed by the canicstness of 
Iiis tone. Was shc—a yonng girl, conscious of so many fanlts 
and ffiilings, conscions of bcing at the very threshokl hcrself 
to dare even to attempt such a task Yet was it a question of 
daring to attempt? Was it not rather thc bit of work mapped 
out for her, to undertake, perhaps to fail in, bnt still bravely to 
attempt % Her hcart throbbcd with eager yearning as tlie 
vision rose bcfore her. What was mcre personal pain 1 what 
was injnstiee? Avhat was misnnderstanding ? Why, in such a 
cause she coukl endure anything 1 

‘ I wonld die to help on that 1 ’ she said in a low voice. 

Will yon livc for itR askcd Donovan, with his rarc 


C 


t 
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beaiitifiil smilc. ‘Live, and do something morc tlian endiire 
the Lady Carolincs and Mr. Cuthbert’s V 

Few things arc morc inspiriting than the rcalisation that 
we are called to some special work which will need our highest 
hxculties, our untiring cxcrtioiis—which will demand all that is 
good in us, and will make growth in good imperative. With 
the peacefulness of that country Sunday was interwovcn a 
ilelicious perception that hard, beautiful work lay beyond. 
Frica waiidered about the shady Mountshire woods with Gladys 
ind the children, and in the cool restfulness, in the stillncss 
iiid beauty, got a firm hold of her lofty ideal, and rose above 
:he petty vexations and small frictions which had bcen spoiling 
aer life at Greyshot. 

The maiior grounds were always tbrown open to the public 
on Snnday, and a band in connexion with one of the tcmper- 
ance socicties played on the lawn. Donovan had been much 
persecuted by thc Sabbatarians for sanctioning this ; but, 
though sorry to offend any one, he could not allow what he 
onsidered mistaken scruples to interfere with such a boon to 
the public. Crowds of working men and women came each 
week away from their densely-packed homes into thc pure 
country ; the place was for the time given up to them, and 
they soon learnt to love it, to look upon it as a property in 
which they had a real and rccogniscd sharc. 

Squire Ward, who owned the neighbouring estate, grumbled 
a good deal at the intrusion of what he called the ‘rabble^ into 
quiet Oakdene. 

‘That’s the worst of such men as Farrant,’ he uscd to say. 
‘ They begin by rushing to one extreme, and end by rushing to 
the other. Such a want of steady conservative balancc ! Hc’s 
a good man ; but, poor fellow, he’ll nevcr be like other people, 
never 

Mrs. Ward was almost inclined to think that he had been 
less obnoxious in the old times. As a professed athcist, ho 
could be sliunned and ignored, but his uncomfortably practical 
Christianity had a way ofshaking up the sleepy neighbourliood, 
and the ncigiibourhood did not at all likc being shakcn ! 




CHAPTER XXIX. 
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To what purpose do you profess to believe in the unîty of the human 
rnoe, which is the necessary consequence of the unity of Gocl, if you clo 
m t strive tc verify it by dcstroying the aibitrary divisious and enmities 
that still separate the different tribes of humanity? Why do we talk of 
fraternity wliile we allow any of our bretln:en to be trampled on, degraded, 
or despised? The earth is our workshop. We may not curse it, we are 
bound to sanctify it . . . . We must strive to make of humanity one 
single family. —!RIazzini. 


Erica’s appearance at Lady Caroliiie’s clinncr-partj had caiised 
a sort of storm in a tea-cup; tlie small world of Greyshot ^vas 
in a state of ferment, and poor ^lrs. Fane-Smitli suffercd a good 
deal from the conscioiisness that slie and her family werc the 
subject of all the gossip of the place. Her little expedients had 
failed, and she began to reflcct ruefully that perfect sincerity, 
plain honesty, would havc been the best policy, after all. By 
the time that a week had passed, howcver, censnre and harsh 
comments bcgan to gîve place to curiosity, and the rcsult of 
this was that on ^londay, which was Mrs. Fane-Smith’s ‘ at 
home * day, Greyshot found it convenicnt to call in large 
numbers. 

Erica, returning from Oakdene in the afternoon, found her 
work awaiting her. Her heart beat rathcr quickly when, on 
entcring the drawing-room, slie fouiid it full of visitors: she 
half-smiled to herself to find such an opportunity of beginning 
Donovan’s work. And very bravely she set about it. Those 
vdio had come from curiosity not unmixed 'with malice were 
won in spite of themsclves ; eveii Mr. Cuthbert, who bore down 
upon her with the full intention of making hcr uncomfortable, 
found himself checkmated as eftectually as at Lady Caroliiic’s 

dinner-table, though in a very difterent way. 

‘ I think 1 saw you in cliurch yesterday morning V he re- 
markcd, by way of introducing a discordant subject. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Erica, ‘ I h LlVO l)CCll staying at Oakdene 

Manor, and liad a most delicious timc.’ 

‘Sharing Mr. Farrant’s philanthropic laboursl’ asked Mr. 

Cuthbert, with his unpleasant smile. 

She laughed. 

‘No; I have been thoroughly lazy, and September is theîr 
holiday moiith, too. You would have bccn amused to see us 
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the other cvcning all hard at ^vork making paper frogs like so 
many children/ 

‘ Papcr frogs !’ said M\\ Cnthhcii:, with an intonation that 
suggcstcd sarcasm. 

‘ Ycs : have von ever secn thcm V askcd Erica. ‘ I don^t 
tliink many ])COplc know how to makc Ihcm. Fcltrino tanght 
mc whcn 1 was a little girl—Ell show yon, if yon like,’ 

‘ Did you cver mcct Feltrino V asked Lady Carolinc. 

She knew A^ery littlc of tlie Italian patriot. Iii his lifctime 
he had hcen despiscd and rcjcctcd, hnt lie was now dead; his 


hiographj 


a 


wcll-written onc—was in all the 


circulating 


lihrarieSj and evcn those who wcrc far from agrceing witli liis 
political vicws, had learnt somcthing of the nohility of his 
eharactcr. So therc was both snrprisc and cnvy in Laily 
Caroline’s tone; she had a wcakness for celcbritics. 

‘ I saw him once whcn I was scvcn vears ol<l/ said Erica. 
‘ Itc kncw my fathcr, and oue day we wcre ovcrtaken by a 
tremendons showcr, and happened to mcet Fcltrino, who made 
ns come iuto Iiis rooms and wait till it vras ovcr. And whilc 
thcy talked Italiau politics I sat and watched him. Hc had 
the most wonderfal cycs I ever saw, and prcsently, looking np 
and sceing mc, he langhed and took mc on liis knec, saying 
that politics must not spoil my holiday, and that hc would 
show me how to inake Japanese frogs. Once, when hc was 
im])risoned, and was liardly allowed to have any hooks, the 
making of thcsc frogs 


kcpt hini from 


going mad, he said.’ 


\Vhile she spoke she had bcen deftly folding a shect of 
])aj)cr, and scveral people wcrc watcliing cnrionsly. Before 
vcry long the frog was completcd, and thc imitation provcd so 
clever that thcre was an unauimons chorus of approval and 
admiration. Evcry onc wantcd to learn liow to make them ; 
the Fcltrino frogs hccame the to]>ic of the afteriioon, and Erica 

sn])erin- 
whcn a 


fairly concjncrcd the malicious tongucs. Shc was 


tending 

O 


Lady Carolinc’s first attcmpt at a 


frog. 

O * 


fainiliar namc madc hcr look nj). 


‘ Mrs. Cnnninghain 


^lr. Leslic Ciiniiingham.’ 


^ I thonght vou wcrc in Switzerland 1 ’ shc cxclainicd, as he 

C/ ^ 

crusscd the room and shook hands Avith hcr. 

than Faris,’ he said, smiling. ‘ IMy 
brother has gone instcad, and I am going to follow your ex- 
am])le and stndy thc heauties of English sccncry.’ 

Perhaps Grcyshot o])inion was more conciliatcd hy thc long 


‘ I never got furtlici 


talk with Mr. Lcslic 


Fcltrino 


frogs. 


Cunningham 


To havc Lukc 


, M.P., 

Kachiirn’^ 


than cvcn hy the 
danghtcr siiddcnly 
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tnrust into the mîdst of tlieir select society at Lady Caroline’s 
dinner was one thing—they had one and all shiinned her, 
But when she proved to be, after all, clever, and fascinating, 
and original, when they knew that she had sat on Feltrino’s 
knee as a little child, above all, when they saw that Leslie 
Cunningham was talking to her with mingled friendliness and 
deference, they veered round. Politically, they hated Sir 
Llichael Cunningham, bnt in society they were pleased enough 
to meet him, and in Greyshot, naturally enough, his son was a 
‘ lion.’ Greyshot made much of him during his stay at Blach- 
ingbury, and he found it very convenient just then to be made 
much of. 

Hardly a day of that week passed in which he did not in 
some way meet Erica. He met her in the park with her 
aunt; he sat next to her 
the theatre and watched her all through ‘ Hamlet,’ and came 


at an evening concert; he went to 


meeting, fascinated him more and more each day. 


to the Fane-Smith’s box between the acts. Yet, desperately 
as he was in love, he could not delude himself with the belief 
that she cared for him. She was always bright, talkative, 
frank, even friendly, but that was all. Yet her unlikeness to 
the monotonously saine girls, whom he was in the habit of 

She was to 

go back to town on the Monday; on Friday it so happened 
that she met Leslie Cunningham at a great flower-show, and 
with perfect unconsciousness piqiied him almost beyond en- 
durnnce. How at last he hoped to make her understaud his 
admiration. They discussed ‘ Hamlet,’ and he had just brought 
the conversation adroitly round to the love-scene in the third 
act, wheii Erica suddenly dashed his hopes to the ground. 

‘Oh, how lovely r she exclaimed, pausing before a beau- 
tiful exotic. ‘ Surely that must be an orchid V 

And the reluctant Leslie found the conversation drifting 
round to botany, about which he knew little and cared less. 
Once more his hopes were raised only to be frustrated. He was 
sitting beside Mrs. Fane-Smith and Erica, and liad managed to 

stem the tide of the botany. The band was playing. Erica, 

to his talk, 


half-listcning 


to the music and 


half-attending 


looked dreamily peaccful ; surcly nov/ was the time ! But all 
at once the clear eyes looked up with their perfectly wide- 
awake interest, and she exclaimecl, 

‘I do wish the Farrants would come 1 they certainly meant 


to be here. I can’t make it ont.’ 

Leslie patiently talked about tlie member for Grej'shot; 
but, just when he hoped he was quit of the snbject, Erica gave 
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an exclamation of snch nnfeigned dclight that a consurning 
envy took possession of him. 

* Oh, there he is ! and Pvalph and Dolly too 1 ’ 

And in a momcnt the Oakdene party had joincd thcm, and 
Leslie saw that his chances for that day were ovcr. Befure 
long he had made his cscape, lcaving the gronnds not moodily. 


the light of 


a new and 


cager 


determination in 


on her way np to hcr room. 


hnt with 
his eye. 

Erica, rcturning from the flower-show late in the afternoon, 
foiind a note awaiting her, and opcned it nnconcernedly enougli 

But the first glance at it brouglit 
a glow of colour to her face and a namelcss fear to her heart. 
Slic ran on quickly, locked her door, and by the ruddy firelight 
read in a sort of dnmb dismay her first ofler of marriage. This 
then was the mcaning of it all. This was the causc of his 
liurried return to England; this had brought hcr the long talk^ 
wliich had been so pleasant, yes, strangely nnaccountabl}^ 
plcasant. Yct, for all that, she kncw well enough that she had 
nothing to give in rctnrn for the lovc revealed iu evcry word of 
the letter. She liked him, liked to talk to him, thought liim 
clever and intcresting, but that was all. His wifc ! Oh, no ! 
impossible ! That could never be ! And then, as usual, even 
iii the midst of hcr strange sense of discomfort and pcrplcxity, 
thcrc came a flash of humonr which made hcr laugh noisclessly 
in thc dim light. ‘Tom would call me Mrs. Slybacon!’ 

But a sccond rcading of thc lettcr made her look gi*avc. 
Slic was very much puzzled to know how to answcr it; how, in 


rcfusing, to givc him least pain. 
licsitate about, of her own mind she was qnite sure. 


Thcre was nothing else to 

Thcrc 


was only an hour till post time. Slic must write at once, and 
slie must write in a way which could not be niistakcn. Thcre 
was not a grain of coquctry about Erica. After some thought 
slie wrote the following lincs : 

‘ Dear Mr. Cunningham, 

‘ Your lctter sur])riscd mc vcry much and 
jjaincd me, too, bccause in replying I fear I must givc you 
])ain. I thank yoii for the honour you have done nie, but I 
can ncver be your wife. Evcn if I coiild return your love, 
wliicli I cannot, it could ncver bc riglit. Peo]jle are so preju- 
diced that tlie conncxion of our namcs might greatly injure 
your public work, and, besides, you could not livc in the circlc 
in Avhich T live, and nothing could cvcr make it riglit for me to 

leave my own pcople. I cannot write as I sliould like to—I 
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cannot say what I wouhl, or thaiik jon as I woukl—hut pleasc 
uiiderstand me, and 

* Bclieve me, yours very sincerely, 

‘ ElilCA IvAEBURN.’ 


Strange enough the writing of that letter, the realisation 
uf the impossibility of acccpting Leslie Cunuingham’s ofFer, 
opencd out to Erica a new region, staided her upon a new stage 
(‘•f hcr lifc-progress. In spite of her trouble at tlie thoiight of 
the pain slie must give, there was an indefmable sense that life 
aud love meant much more than she had hithei’to dreamed of; 
and, tlîough for the next few days siie was a little grave an(i 
silent, thcre rang in her ears the refrain, 

‘ Oh, life, oh, beyontl, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet.’ 


She was not sorry that her visit was drawing to a close, 
although the last week had gone much more smootldy. Her 
vigorous nature began to long to return to the working-day 
world, and though she could veiy honestly thank I\Ir. Fane- 
Smitli for his kindness, slie turned her back on his honse with 
unmixed satisfaction. 

‘ And you cannot change your mind as to my suggestion F 
he askcd, sending off one pai’ting aiTow. 

‘I cauiiot,’ said Erica, firmly, ‘he is my father.’ 

‘ You must of course make your own choice,’ he said, witli a 
‘ But you are sadly wrong, sadly wrong ! In my opinion 


sigiî. 


your father is- 

‘ Forgive me for interrupting you,’ said Erica, ‘but by yoiir 
own showing you have no right to have any opinion wliatever 
about my father. Until you have either learnt to know him 
personally, hcard him speak, or fairly and carefully studied his 
writings, you have no grounds to form an opinion upon.’ 

‘ But the cuiTent opinion is-’ 

‘ The current ojîinion is no more an opinîon than yours ! It 
is tlie view of most bitter opponents. And, candidly, tuould 
you accept the current opinion held of any promiiient states- 
man bv his adversaries 2 Whv, 


•flm 


best men 


living 


are 


represented as fiends in human shape by their enemics ! And 
if this is so in political mattcrs, how mueh more in such a case 
as my father’s.’ 

]\Ir. Fane-Smith, who was a well-meaning thougli narrow 
man, sighed again; it was always vcry painful to liim to listea 
to views wlîich did not ooincide with liis owm 
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‘ AVelV he said, at leiigth, ‘ there is, after all, thc liope that 
you may convert him/ 

‘ I hope you don’t want mc to tnrn into one of those 


liateful littlc prigs, who go about lamcnting ovcr thcir 
nnrcgenci’ate parciits,’ said Erica, nauglitily. Then, softening 
down, slie addcd, ‘ I think I know what you mcan—perliaps I 
was wrong to speak likc tliat, only someliow, knowing wliat my 
father is, it docs grate so to put it in that way. But don’t 
think I wonld not givc my lifc for him to come to the liglit 
lierc and now,—for I would !—I would 1 ^ 

She clasped lier hands tightly togcther, and turned quickly 


away. 

ilr. Fane-Smith was touched. 

‘ Wcll, my dcar,’ he said. ‘Yoii may be right, after all, 
and I may be wrong. All my anxicty is oidy for your 
ultimate good."’ 

The ti’ain was on tlie point of starting, lic gave her a warm 
liandshako, and in s])ite of all that jarred in their rcspcctive 
natures, Erica ended by liking liiin the best of her new 
relations. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


c 


SLANDER LEAVES A SLUR. 

For slandcr lives upon succession, 

For ever housed, where it once gets possession. 

Comedy of Errors, 

Kot out of malice, but mere zeal, 

Lecause he was an infidel. 

Iludihras. 

ÏjLESSEd old London, how dclightfiil it is to come back to 
itl' cxclaimed Erica, as shc and Tom drovc liome froni 
Paddington on thc afternooii of licr return froni Greyshot. 
‘ Tell the man not to go throiigh the back strccts, therc’s a 
good boy 1 Ah, he’s doing it of his own accord ! Why, tlie 
pai'k trees arc much browner tlian thc Mountshirc ones P 
‘ We liavc becn prophesying all manncr of evil about your 
coming back,’ said Tom, looking hcr ovcr critically from hcad 
to füot. ‘ I bclievc mothcr thought you would ncvcr come 
that thc good Cliristians dowm at Grcysliot liaving cauglit 
you would kccp you, and cvcii thc chicftaiii was tlie lcast bit 
in thc world uncasy.' 
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‘ Nonsense/ said Erica, langhing, ‘he knows bctter. 


y 


‘ But they did want to kccp you V 

^ Yes/ 

‘ How did jou get out of it 

‘Said, “Much obligcd to you, but I’d rather not.” Eiiactod 
Mrs. Micawber, you know, “I ncvcr will, no, I ncvcr will lcavc 
Mr. Micawber.”' 

‘ Mr, Fanc-Smith must havc bcen a brute ever to havc 
proposcd such a thing !’ 

^ Oh, no! not at all 1 "Within ccrtain limits hc is a kind- 
hcartcd man, only he is one of those wlio bclicve in that 
hatcful saying, “Men without thc knowlcdge of God arc cattlc.’’ 
And, bclieving that, would trcat atheists as I should bc sorry 
to trcat Friskarina.’ 

‘ And what is the world of Grcyshot likcE 

^ It is very lukcwarm about puldic qucstions, and vcry 
boiling hot about its own private affairs,’ said Erica. ‘ But I 
liavc lcarnt now how pcoplc in society can go on contcntcd]} 


living tlicir casy lives in the inidst of such ignorancc and 
miscry. Thcy nevcr invcstigate, and when any painful in- 
stance is alluded to, thcy say, “ Oh! but it bc truc 1” 


The other 


day thcy wcre spcaking of Kingslcy’s pamphlet. 


Clicap clothcs and nasty,” and onc lady said that was quitc 
an cvil of thc past, that thc difficidty now-a-days was to gct 
things at rcasonable priccs. Whcn I told her that woincn only 
gct twopcncc for doing all thc machinc-work of an ulster, aiid 
havc to providc thcir machine, cotton, food, liglit, and fuel, shc 
cxclaimcd, “ Oh, that is incrcdiblc ! It must be exaggeratcd ! 
Such things couldn’t bc now !” MTicn Auiit Isobel hcard that 
I had known cases of mcn bcing rcfuscd admîssion to a hos})ital 
Bu])}^orted by public subscriptions, on the ground of thcir 
athcism, slie said it was impossible. And as to ph^^sical ffl- 
trcatmcnt, or, in fact, any injustice having evcr becn shown by 
Cliristian to athcîst, she would not licar of it. It was always 
‘‘ ^ly dcar, the atmosphcre in which you havc lived has dis- 
tortcd your vision,” or, “ You havc bcen told, my dcar, that 
thesc things werc so 1” To tcll her that thcy were facts which 
coidd bc vcrificd was not thc smallcst gcod, for slic wouldn’t so 
much as touch any publication conncctcd with sccularism.’ 

^ Nonc arc so blind as thosc who will not see,’ said Tom. 
riic}^ will go 011 in this way till somc grcat national crisis, 
somc crash which they can’t ignorc, wakes them up from thcir 
comfortablc statc. “ It can’t bc truc,” is no doubt a capital 
narcotic.’ 
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‘ Father is at Iiome, I suppose 'l IIow do you tliink lic is V 

‘ Oh, vciy wcll, but fcarfully busy. Thc “ ^liraclcs’’trial 
will probably come on iii Xovembcr.^ 

Kiica siirhed. Thcre was a silcnce. She looked out 

O 

ratlier sadly at the familiar Oxford Strect shops. 

‘ Yoii havc not comc back approving of the Blasphcniy 
Laws, I hope V said Tom, misinterprcting hcr sigh. 

Her eves flashcd. 

‘ Of coiirsc not!’ shc said cmphatically. 

‘ Mr Osmond has, as usnal, bccn gctting into hot watcr for 
spcaking a word on tlie chicftain’s behalf.^ 

‘ Did he speak 'l I ara glad of that,’ said Erica, brightcning. 
‘ I expect ^lr. Bogson’s conduct will stir iip a good many 
liberal Christians into showing thcir disapproval of bigotry and 
injusticc. Ah ! here is the dcar old squarc ! Thc .fjtatuc looks 
tcn dcgrccs mouldicr tlian whcn I lcft!’ 

In fact evcrything lookcd, as Erica exprcssed it, ^mouldicr !’ 
‘ Persecution Allcy,’ thc lodging housc, thc vcry chairs and 
tables secmed to obtrude their shabbincss upon her. Kot that 
slie cared in the lcast; for, liowever shabby, it was home—thc 
hornc that shc had longcd for again and agaiu in the luxury 
and casc of Grcvshot. 

Baebuni lookcd up from a huge law book as shc opcned thc 
door of his study. 

‘Why, little son Eric!’ he cxclaimed. ‘You came so 
qTiietly tliat I nevcr heard you. Glad to have you home agaiu, 
iny child ! The room looks as if it needed you, doesn’t it 'l 

Erica laughed, for the study was indeed in a statc of chaos. 
Books wcre stackcd up on thc floor, on thc mantcl-picce, on the 
chairs, on thc very steps of thc book-laddcr. Tlie writing 
table was a sca of papcrs, periodicals, proofs, and mamiscripts, 
upon which therc floatcd with much difiiculty Baeburn’s 
writing-dcsk and tlie book hc was rcading, somc slight de- 
prcssion in the surroimding mass of papcrs showing wherc his 
clbows had been. 

‘About cqual to Teufclsdrüchs room, isn’t itP hc said 
smiling. ‘ “ Everything united in a common clcmcnt of dust.’’ 
But, rcally, after thc flrst tcrrible day of your abscncc, whcn I 
wastcd at least an hour in hunting for tliings which the tidy 
doiiicstic had carcfully hiddcn, I could staud it no longcr, and 
gavc orders that no onc was to bring brush or dustcr or spirit 
of tidiness within the placc.’ 

‘ Wc rcally must try to get you a largcr room,’ said Erica, 
looking round. ‘ IIow littlc and poky evcrything looks.’ 
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‘ Has Greyshot made yoii discontented V 
‘ Only for you/ sbe rcpliedj langhing. 


‘ I Avas thinking of 


Mr. Fane-Smith’s great study ; it seems snch a pity that five 
foot three, 'with few books and nothing to do, slionld have all 
that space, and six foot four, with mueh work and many books, 
be cramped up in this little room.’ 

‘ What would you say to a movc ? ’ 

‘ It will be such an cxpcnsive ycar, and there’s that dreadful 
Mr. Pogson ahvavs in the backgroiind.’ 

O 1/ O 

‘ Bnt if a housc werc given to us ? 
letter here which concerns you both. Do either of you remember 
anything about an old Mr. Woodward who livcd at IG 
Gnilford SquareF 

‘ Why, yes ! Don’t you reraember, Toml The old gentleman 
■\vhose green-house we smashed.’ 


Wlicre’s Toml I’ve a 


‘ Rather !’ said Tom. M’ve the marks of the beastly thing 
now.’ 

‘ MTiat was it ? Let me hear the story ? said Pwaebnrn, 
leaning back in his chair with a look of amusemeiit flickering 
about his rather stern face. 

‘Why, father,’ it was years ago; you were on your first 
tour in America, I must have been about twelve, and Tom 
fourteen. We had only just settled in here, you know; and 
one unlucky Saturday we were playing in the garden at ‘Hving 
of the Castle,”’ 

AMiat’s thatP asked Raeburn. 

‘ Wiiy, Tom was king, and I was the Rcpublicaii Army ; 
and Tom was standing on the top of the wall trying to push me 
down. He had to sin£r, 


I’m the king of the castle ! 
Gct down, you dirty rascal! ” 


instead of climbing 


And somehow—I don’t know how it was— 
up, I pushed him backwards by mistake, and hc went down 
with an awful crasli into the next garden, We knew it was the 
garden belonging to Ko. IG—quite a large one it is—for the 
hospital hasn’t any. And when at last I managed to scramble 
on to the wall, there was Tom, head downwards, with his feet 
sticking up through the roof of a gi^een-house, and the rest of 
him all among the flower-pots.’ 

Raeburn laughed heartily. 

‘ There was a brute of a cactus jamined against my face 
too,’ said Tom. ‘ How I ever got ont alive was a marvel V 


‘ Well, what happened V asked Raeburn. 
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MVhVj we wcut round to tell the No. 16 peoplc. Toui 
waitcd oiitsidc, bccausc he was so frightfiillj cut about, aud I 
wcut iu, aud saw au old, old mau—a sort of !^[cthusaleh—who 
would ask iny uamc, aud wliethcr I had auythiug to do with 


you 


‘ AVhat did you say to hiin 

^ I cau't remcmber, exccpt that I asked him to lct us pay 
for the glass by instalmeuts, aud tried to assurc him that 
secularists were uot iu thc liabit of smashiug othcr pcople’s 
property. He was a yery jolly old mau, aud of coursc ho 
wouldii’t lct us pay for the glass, though he frightcued mc 
dreadfully by muttcriug that hc shouldii’t wouder if the glass 
aud thc houcsty combiued cost him a prctty pcuuy.’ 

‘ Did you evcr see him agaiii?’ 

‘ Not to spcak to, biit we always noddcd to each other 


I’yc not secu him for agcs. 


I 


Now 


when wc passcd iu the squarc. 
thought hc must bc dcad.’ 

‘ Hc is dead,’ said rtaeburii; ‘ aud he has left you thrce 
huudred poxiuds, and he lias lcft me his furuislied liousc, with 
tlic solc proviso tliat I livc in it.’ 

‘ Wliat a brick !’ cricd Tom aud Erica, iu a breath. 
faucy, if wc hadii’t playcd at “ Kiiig of the Castlc ” that day !’ 

‘ Aud if Erica liad not bcen such a zealous littlc lvC]3ub- 
licau V said rvaeburu, smiliug. 

‘ Why, fathcr, thc very grccu-house will beloug to you ; aud 
such a uice picce of gardcn ! Oh, wheu cau we go aiid scc it, 
aud choosc a uice roorn for your study ?’ 

‘ I will sce Mr. Woodward’s executor to-niorrow niorniug, 
said Ivacburu. ‘ The sooucr wc luove iii tlic better, for thcrc 
are rocks ahcad.’ 


‘ The “ wc ” rcfers only to you and Erica,’ said Aunt Jcan, 
wbo liad joiued tiicm. ‘ Tom aud I shall of course stay oii herc.’ 

‘ Oli, uo, auiitie!’ cried Erica, iii such gcuuiuc disinay that 
Aunt Jcaii was touchcd. 

‘ T doii’t want you to feel at all bouud to have us,’ she said. 
‘Xow that thc worst of the poverty is ovcr, therc is iio 
ncccsslty for clubbing togethcr.’ 

‘Aiid aftcr you have siiared all tlic discomforts with us, 
yoii think we should go oT iu sucli a dog-in-thc-mangerisii 
way as tliat!’ cricd Erica. ‘Hcsidcs, it reall}^ was chicfiy 
owing to Tom, who was the onc to get liurt into tîic bargaiii. 


If 3-011 won’t coine, I shall ’— slie pauscd to think of a tlireat 


teri'iblc euouglx 

i'anc-Siiiitîis.’ 


‘ 1 shall think 


agaiii about living witli tîie 
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Tliis led tlie coDA^ersation back to Gre^’shot, and they lin 
gered so long roiind tlie firc talking, that llaelmrn was foi 
once uupinictual, and kcpt an audience at lcast ten minutes 


waiting for him. 

Ko 16 Guilford Squarc proved to be mucli better inside 
than a casual passer iii the strect woiild havc imagined. Out- 
side, it was certainly a grim-looking house, biit within it was 
roomy and comfortable. The lower rooms were waiuscotted in 
a sort of yellowish-brown eolonr, the upper, wainscottcd iii 
olive-grecn. There was no such thing as a wall-paper iii thc 
whole house, and indeed it was hard to imagine, whcn oucc 
inside it, that you were in nineteenth century London at all. 

Kaeburn, going over it with Erica the following evening, 
was a little amused to think of himself clomiciled in such an 
old-world house. Mr. "Woodward’s housekecper, who was still 
taking care of the place, assured them that one of thc leaden 
])ipes outside bore the date of the seventcenth centuiy, though 
the two last figures Avere so illcgible that they might vcry 
possibly have stood for 1699. 

Erica was delighted with it all, and went on private 
voyages of discovery, wliile hcr father talked to the house- 
kceper, taking stock of the furniture, imagiuing how she woukl 
re-arrange thc rooms, and planning many purchases to be made 
with her three hundred pounds. She was singing to herself 
for vcry lightness of heart when hcr father callcd her from 
bclow. She ran down again, checking her iuölination to sing 


as slie remembercd tlie old housekeeper, who had but rccently 
lost her mastcr. 

‘ Evc rather set my affcctions on this room,’ said rtaeburn, 
leading hcr into what had formerly been the dining-room. 

‘ The very placc whcre I came in fcar and trembling to 
make my confession,’ said Erica, laughing. ‘ This would make 
a capitai study.’ 

‘ Yes, the good woman has gone to fctch an inch tape ; I 
want to measure for the book-shelvcs. How many of my books 
could I eomfortably honse in here, do you think V 

‘ A good many. The room is high, ^mu sce ; and those two 
long, unbroken walls woidd take several liundred. Ah ! hcre 

C? / 

is the measuring tape. Kow we can calculate.’ 

lliey were hard at work measuring when the door-liell 
rang, and Toin’s voice was hcard in the passage asking for 
Ihieburn. 

‘ This way, Tom 1’ called Erica. ‘ Corac and help us.’ 

But a laiighing rcference to the day of their childish 
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disaster dicd oii her lips whcn she canght sight of him, for sho 
knew that something was VTong. Acciistomed all hcr life to 

o o 

livc in the rcgion of storms, she had lcarnt to a nicety thc 
tokcns of roiigh wcather. 

‘ Hazeldiiic wishes to speak to jon/ said Tom, tnrniiig to 
rtaeburn. bronc^ht him ronnd hcre to savc timc.’ 

O 

‘ Oh! all right,’ said Pn'icbnrn, too mnch absorbcd in 
planning tlic aiTangcment of his trcasurcs to notice the nn- 
üsnal gi'avencss of Tom’s face. ‘Ask him in here. Good 
cvcning, Hazeldine. Yoii are the first to see ns in our new 
cpiarters.’ 

Hazeldine bore traccs of having lived from his childhood a 
hard but sedcntarj life. Hc was under-sized and narrow- 
chestcd, But the facc was a vcrj striking one, the forehead 
fmelj devcloped, the features clearlj cut, and thc bright, dark 
cjcs looking out on the world with an almost defiant honestj, 
a clearuess bordering on hardness. 

llaebnrn, cntirelj pntting aside for the time his own affairs, 
aud giving to his visitor his wholc and uudivided attention, 
saw in an instant that the man was iii tronble. 

^Ont of work again?’ hc asked. ‘Anjthing gone wrong?’ 

‘ No, sir,’ replicd Hazcldine; ‘ but I came round to ask if 
jon’d secn this circular letter. ’Twas sent me tlds inoniing bj 
a mate of mine who’s latelj gonc to Longstaff, and he sajs 
tliat this Pügson is sowing them broadcast among the liands 
right through all the workshops in thc place, and in all 
England, too, for anght lie knows. I wonldn’t so mnch as 
touch thc dirtj thing, onlj I tliought majbe joii hadii’t heard 
of it.’ 

Without a word, Bacburii held out his hand for the printed 
lettcr. Erica, standing at a littlc distance, watched the faces 
of thc threc men—Tom, grave, jct sornewhat fiushed ; Hazel- 
dine, with a scornfiil glitter in his dark ejes; her father ? 
Last of all she looked at iiim, and looking, learnt the full 
gravitj of this ncw trouble. For, as he rcad, llaebnrn grew 
white, with the marble whitencss whicli means tliat intense 
anger lias interfei'ed witli tlic action of tlie heart. As hc 
luistilj pcrused tlie lines, his ejes seemcd to flash fîro; thc 
haud Avhich still held the measnring-tape was clcnclied so 
tightlj that the knuckle looked like polished ivqiy. 

Erica cordd not ask what was the matter, but slie came 
cîose to liim. Whcn he had finished reading, the first thing 
his eje fell npon was her face turned up to his with a inute 
appeal whicb, in spitc of the anxietj in it, made her look 
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almost like a cbild. He shrank back as she held oiit her hand 
for thc lettcr; it was so foiil a libel that it seerned intolerable 
to him that his own child should so mnch as read a line of it. 

‘ What is it]’ she asked at length, speaking with difficulty. 

^ A filthy libel circiilated by that liar Pogson ! A string of 
lies inveuted by his own evil brain 1 Why should I kecp it 
fi*oui you ] It is impossible ! The poisonous thing is sowii 

—thei*c—rcad it, 


broadcast through the land ! 

O 


You are of iia:c 

O 


and see how vile a Christian can bc ! ’ 

He was wi*ithing under the insult, and was too furious to 
measure his words. It was only when he saw Erica’s brave lip 
quiver that he felt with remorsc that lie had doubled her pain. 

She had turned a little away from him, ostensibly to be 
ncarer to the gas, but in reality tliat he might not sec the 
crimson colour which snrged up into her face as she read. ]Mr, 
Pogson \vas as unscrupulous as fanatics iiivariably are. AVith 
a view of warning the public and inducing them to help him in 
crushing the false doctrinc he abhorred, he had tried to stimu- 
late them by publishing a sketch of Eaeburn’s personal 
character and life, drawn chiefly from his imagination, or from 
distorted and misquoted anecdotes which had for years been 


bandîed aboiit among 


his opponcnts, losing nothing 


in the 


process 


Hatred of thc man Lukc Ilacbiirn was his own great 


stimulus, and we are apt to judgc others by ourseîves. The 
publicatioii of this lctter really seemed to hîm likely to do 
great good, and the evil passions of Iiatred and bigotry had so 
inflamed his mind, that it w^as pcrfectly casy for him to per- 
snade himself that the statements were tme. Indeed, hc only 
followed with the multitude to do evil in this instance, for not 
one in a thousand took the trouble to verify their faets,^or even 
their quotations, when speaking of, or quoting, Eaeburu. The 
libel, to put it briefly, reprcsented Eacbui-n as a man wffio had 
broken evcry one of the ten commandments. 

Erica read steadily on, though evcry pulse in her beat at 
donble time. It ^vas long before she finished it, for a threefold 


chorus \vas 


on 


O 

in 


charges 


gomg 

the talk between her 


her brain 


Mr. Pogson’s libellous 
father and Hazeldine, which 


revealed all too plainly the harm already done to the eausc of 
Christianity by this one unscrupulous man; and her owm 
almost despairing cry to the Unseen : ‘ Oh, Fathcr! how is he 
ever to learn to know Thee, wdien such things as these are 
done iu Thy name ! ^ 

That little sheet of papcr had fallen among thcm like a 
thundcr-bolt. 
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‘ I liave passed over a gi’eat deal/ Eaeburn was sayiug 
v’hen Ericajooked up once more. ‘ Lut I sball not pass over 
this ! Pogson shad pay dearly for it 1 !Many tluinks, Hazcl- 
dinc, for bringiug me word ; I shall take steps about it at 
once.’ 

He lcft the room quickly, and in another minute they 
heard thc strect door close bchiud him. 

‘ That mcans aii action for libcl,^ said Tom, knittiug liis 
brows. ‘And goodncss ouly knows what fcarful work and 
worry for the chieftain.’ 

‘ But good to thc cause in the long run 1 ^ said Hazeldine. 

‘ iVnd, as for ]\Ir. Pvacburn, he only riscs tlie higher the more 
they try to crush him. He’s like the bird that riscs out of its 
own aslies—the phmnix, don’t thcy call itl’ 

Erica smilcd a little at thc com]:)arison, but sadly. 

‘ Doii’t judge Christiauity by this one bad spccimcn/ she 
said, as shc shook hands with Hazeldinc. 

‘ How do Christians judge us, Miss Erica 'I ’ he rcplicd, 
steruly. 

‘ Thcn be morejiist than you think thcy are—as generous 
as you would have tlicm be.’ 

‘ It’s but a workiug-day world, miss, and I’m but a working- 
day mau. I can’t set up to bc geucrous to them who treat a 
maii as though he was the dirt in tlie strcct. Aiid if 3 'ou will 
cxcLise mc mcntioning it, miss, I could wish that this shameful 
treatmeut would show to you what a dclusion it is you’vc takcii 
up of latc.’ 

‘ Mr. Pogson can hurt me very much, but not so fatally as 
that,’ said Erica, as much to herself as to Hazcldiuc. 

AVlieu he had gonc shc pickcd iip thc mcasurc once morc, 
aud turncd to Tom. 

‘ Hclp me just to finish tliis, Tom,’ slic said. ‘ Wc must 
try to movc in as quickly as may bc.’ 

Tom silcntly took thc othcr cnd of the taj^e, and thcy sct 
to work again ; but all thc enjoymcnt in thc ncw house sgcuumI 
qucnched and destroycd I)y tliat blast of calumny. They knew 
oiily too well that tliis was biit thc beginning of troubles. 

liacbiirn, remeinbcring his hasty spcech, callcd Erica intu 
tlic study the momcnt he heard hcr retiirn. He was still vcry 
2 )ale, aiid with a curioTisly rigid look about his face. 

‘ I was right, yoii see, in my pro])hccy of rocks ahcad,’ 
lic cxclaimed, throwing down his pcn. ‘ You liavc come hoine 
to a i’ongh timc, Eric, and to aii ovcr-harasscd fathcr.’ 

‘ The murc harasscd the fathcr, the inorc reasoii that ho 
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should have a child to help him/ said Erica, sittiiig down on 
the arm of his chair, aud piittiug back the masses white hair 
wliich hiuig over his forehcad. 

‘ Oh, child 1 ’ he said, with a sigh, ‘ if I can but kccp a 


cool liead and a broad heart 
bcfore us ! ’ 


through 


thc jears of strnggle 


‘ Years ! ’ exclaimcd Erica, dismajed. 

‘ This affair maj drag on almost iudefinitclj, and a personal 
strife is apt to be lowcriug.’ 

‘ Yes/ said Erica, musiuglj, ‘ to be libellcd does set oue’s 
back up dreadfullj, aud to be much praised humbles one to the 
vciy dust.’ 

‘ What will the Fane-Smiths saj to this î Will thej believe 
it of me 'l ’ 

‘ I can’t tcll,’ said Erica, hesitatingly. 

‘ “ lïe that’s evil deemed is half hanged,”’ said rtacburn, 
bitterlj. ‘ Ncver was therc a trucr sajing than that.’ 


i 


“ Jffaw the wiud ue’er so fast, it will lown at the last, 


yy > 


quoted Ei*ica, smiliug. ‘ Equallj true, j^ctdre mio^ 

‘ Yes, dear,’ lie said, quietlj, ‘but uot in mj lifetime. Yoii 
sce if I let this pass the lics will be circulated, and thej’ll saj 
I can’t contradict them. If I briug an action agaiust tlie 
fellow people will saj I do it to flaunt mj opiuions iu the face 
of tlic public. As jour hero Liviugstoiie once remarked, “ Isn’t 
it intcresting to get blamcd for everjthiug 1 ” Ilowevcr, we 
must make tlie bcst of it. How about tlie new liouse ? When 


can we settle in] I 


feel a lougiug 


for that studj with its 


tweutj-two feet oC lengtli for pacing 1 ’ 


‘ AVhat are jour eiigagemeiits ? ’ 


she aslvcd, takiug up a 


book from the table. ‘llth, Newcastle; I2th, Nottiugham ; 
I3tli and llth, Pljmouth. Let me see, that will briug jou 
home 011 kloudaj, thc I5tb, and will leave us three clear dajs 
to get thiugs straight; that will do capitallj.’ 

‘Aud jmu’ll be sime to see that the books arc carefullj 
moved,’ said Eaeburn. ‘ I can’t have the markers displaced.’ 

Erica lauglied. Her father had a habit of jiuttiiig caudle- 
ligliters iii his books to mark places for refereuccs, aiid the 
a])pearauce of the book-sliclves all bristling with theni had loug 
becn a familj joke, moro especiallj as, if a caudle-lighter 
happened to be wantcd for its proper purpose, there was never 
one to be fouud. 


‘ I will pack them mjself/ she said. 


CIIAPTER XXXI. 



BRIAN AS AVENGEK. 

A paleness took the poet’s cheek; 

‘ Must I driuk here?’ he seemed to seck 
The lady’s will with utterance meek. 

* Ay, ay,’ she said, ‘ it so must be,’ 

(And this time she spake cheerfully) 

‘ lîehove’s thee know world's cruelty.’ 

E. B. BROwMxa. 

The trial of Luke Puaeburn, on the chargc of having pubJishcd 
a blasphemous libel in a pamphlet entitlcd Jjlble*<jriracles^ 
came on in tlie Court of Queeii’s Bcnch early in Dccember. 
It excited a grcat deal of intercst. Some people hoped tliat 
thc rcvival of an almost obsolete la\v vroiild really help to 
check thc sprcad of hcterodox views, and praised Alr. Pogson 
for his encrgy and rcligious zeal. Thesc wcre chiefly well- 
meaning folks, not much givcn to the study of precedcnts. 
Somc people of a morc libcral turn read the pamplilet in 
question, and were surprised to sec that matter quitc as 
heterodox might be found in many high-class reviews which lay 
about on drawing-room tables, the only difference being that 
tlie articles in the rcview’s were writtcn in somewhat ambiguous 
laugiiage by fasldonable agnostics, and that JJihle Miracles was 
a plain, blunt, sixpenny tract, avowcdly writtcn for the pcople 
by thc pcople^s tribunc. 

This gencral interest and attcntion, oncc cxcited, gave rise 
to the following results : to an indiscriminate and wliolcsalc 
condemnation of ‘ that odious Ilaeburn wlio was always seeking 
notorietyto an immensc demand for Jjible Miracles, which iii 
thrco months rcached its fiftieth thousand; and to a con- 
siderable crowd iii Westminster Hall on tlie first day of the 
trial, to watch the entrance and exit of the cclebritics. 

h]rica had becn all day in the court. Shc had written her 
article for tlie Baily Jleview in pencil during the break for 
luncheon ; but, as timc worc on, the heatcd atmosphcre of thc 
placc, wliich was crammed to suffocation, becamc intolerable to 
hcr. She grcw wliitcr and whitor, bcgan to hear tlic voices 
indistinctly, and to feel as if hcr arms did not belong to lier. 
It woidd never do to faint in court, and vcxed as she was 
to leave, she took the first opportunity of spcakiug to her 
fathcr 
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heat.^ 


‘f tUnk I must go/ shc whispcred; ‘I ean’t stand this 


‘ Ooine now, then/ said Eaeburn, ‘ and I can sce jou oiit. 


Take notes for 


This witncss has nothing worth listening to. 
mc, Tom. I’ll be baek dircetly,’ 

Thcy had only just passed the door leading into West- 
minster Hall, however, whcn Tom sent a mcssenger hurrvine: 

^ ^ O 4 / O 

after them. An importaut witness had that moment been 
callcd, and Raeburn, who was, as usual, eonducting his owu 


case, could not possibly miss the evidence, 

‘ I can go alone,’ said Erica. ‘ Don’t stop.’ 

But eveu in his haste, Raeburu, glancing at the crowd of 
curious faces, was thoughtful for his child. 

‘ No,’ he said, hurriedly. ‘ ^Yait a moment, and ril send 
some one to you.’ 

She would have bcen wiscr if she had followcd hira back 
into the court; but, having once escaped from the iutolcrable 
atmosphere, she was not at all inclined to return to it. Shc 
waitcd where he had left her, just within Westminstcr Hall, at 
the top of the stcps lcadiug from the entrance to the court. 
The grandeur of the place, its magnificent proportious, ter- 
minating in the great, upward sweep of steps, and the mellow 
staiucd window, struck her more than ever after coming from 
the crowded and iuconveuicnt little court within. Thc vaulted 
roof, with its quaintly-carved angels, was for the most part clim 
and shadowy, but here and there a ray of suushine, slautiug in 
through the clerestory windows, changed the sombre tones to a 


golden splendour. 


Erica, vcry suseeptible to all high 


111 - 


fluences, was more conscious of the ennobling iufluence of light, 
and space, aud beauty than of the curious eyes which were 
watching her from bclow. But all at once her attention was 
drawn to a group of men who stood uear her, and her thoughts 
were suddenly brought back to the hard, everyday world, from 
which for a brief moment she had escaped. With a quick, 
apprchensive glance, she notcd that among them was a certain 
Sir Algernon W}Te, a man who iievcr lost an opportunity of in- 
sultino- hcr father. 

‘He 


‘Did you sce the fcllow?’ said one of the group. ‘ 
came to the door just now.’ 

‘ And left his fair daughter to bc a spcctacle to mcn and 
angelsR said Sir Algernon. 

Then followed words so monstrous, so intolerable, that 
Erica, accustomed as she was to discourtesies, broke down al- 
together. It was so heartlefes, so cruelly false, and she was so 
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perfcctly defcncclcss! A wnve of biirning colonr swept over her 
face. If she coiild but have gone away—have hidden herself 
from those criiel e^’es. But her knces trembled so fearfully 
that, had slic tricd to movo, she must havc fallcn. Sick and 
giddy, thc liiglit of steps lookcd to her likc a precipice. She 
could oidy iean for support against the grcy-stone mouldings of 
tlic doorway, while tears, which for oncc she could lîot re- 
strain, rushcd to her eyos. Oh 1 if Tom or the profcssor, or 
somc one woiild but come tc hcr 1 Such moments as those are 
iiot moasiired by earthly time ; the misery seemed to her age- 
long, though it was in reality brief enough, for Brian, coming 
into Westminster Hall, had actually heard Sir Algernön’s 
shameful slander, and puslung his way through the crowd, was 
beside her almost immcdiatel}^ 

The siglit of his face checkcd her tcars. It positivcly 
frightened her by its restrained yet intense passion. 

‘ ]\Iiss Baeburn,’ he said, in a clear, distinct voice, plainly 
lieard by the group below, ‘ this is not a fit place for yon. Let 
mc takc you home.’ 

Ile spoke much more formally tlian was his wont, yet iu 
his actions he used a sort of authoritjg drawing Iier hand 
within his arm, leading her ra])idly through the crowd, which 
opened bcfore them. For tliat onc bittcr-swcet moment sho 
belonged to him. He was her sole, and thercforc her rightful, 
protector. A minute more, and they stood in ralace Yard. 
He hastily called a hansom. 

In the pause she lookcd up at hîm, and would have spokcn 

her thanks ; but somethiuo* in his manner checked her. Ile 

had treatcd her so exactly as if she belonged to him, that to 
thank hîm seemed almost as absurd as it would have done 
to thank lier father. Then a sudden fcar made hcr say in- 
stead, 

‘ Are you comiiig home 'l ’ 

‘ I will come to sec that you are safely back ])}'eseutly,’ ho 
said, in a voice unlike his own. ‘ But I must see that man 
first.’ 


‘ Xo, no,’ she said, l)egiuning to tremblc again. ‘ Don t go 
back. Bleasc, plcase don’t go I ’ 

H must,’ he sai<l, putting her into thc hansom. Then, 
S].eaking vcry gently—‘ Don't bc afraid ; I will bc with you 
almost directly.’ 

Ile closed thc doors, gave the address to thc drivcr, and 


turncd away. 


Krica was conscioiis of a vae:ue rclief as the frcsh wintcr 
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She shut her eycs, that she might not 

righb away, 


longing to 


get 


away 


wind blew upon her, 
see the passers-by, only 
somewhere bey^ond the rcach of staring eyes and cruel tongucs. 
One evening, years ago, she remembered coming out of St. 
James’s Hall with Tom, and having heard a woman in Rcgent 
Street insulted in precisely the saine language that had been 
used to her to-day. Slie remembered how the shrill, pas- 
sionate cry had rung down the street 
iiie 0 


‘ How dare you insult 
And remembei'ed, too, how she had w’ondered whether 
perfect innocence wouîd have been able to give that retort. 
She knew now that her surmise had been correct. The insult 
had struck her dumb for the time. Even now, as the word.s 
returned to her with a pain intolerable, her tears rained down. 
It seemed to her that for once she could no more help crydng 
than she could have helped bleeding when cut. 


Then once more hei 


thoughts 


turned to Brian with a 


warmth of gratitiule which in itself relicved her. He was a 
man worth knowing, a friend worth having. Yct how awful 
his face had looked as he came towards her. Only once in her 
whole life had she seen such a look on a man’s face. She had 
seen it in her childhood on her father’s face, when he had first 
heard of a shameful libel which affected those nearest and 
dearest to him. Slie had been far too young to imderstand the 
meaning of it, but she well remembered tliat silent, consuming 
wrath ; she remembered rumiing away by herself with the sort 
of half-fearful delight of a child’s iiew discovery—‘Now I know 
liow men look when they 

All at once, in the light of that old recollection, the trutli 
fîaslied upon her. She smiled through her tears, a soft glow 
stole over her face, a warmth found its way to her aciiing 


hcart. For at last the îove of seven years had found its way 
to her ! 

She felt alî in a glad tumuît as that perception came to 
her. It had, in truth, been an aftcrnoon of revelations ! She 
had never until now in the least understood Brian’s character, 
never in the least appreciated him. And as to dreaming that 
his fricndship had been îove from the very first, it had never 
occurrcd to her. 

The revelatiön did not bring her unalloyed hap])iness, for 
there came a sharp pang as shc recollected what he had gone 
back to do. What if be should get into trouble on her behalf ? 
what if he should be hurt? Accustomed alwaj^s to fear for her 
father actual physical injuiy, her thonghts at once flew to the 
samc dangcr for Brian. But, howevcr sick with anxiety, she 
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was obligetl, oii leaving home, to try antl eopj out her article, 
which must be in t^^pe antl iipon tliotisands of breakfast-tables 
by the next morning, vdiether her heart achetl or not, wdicther 
her life 'were rongh or smooth. 

Tii the mcantime, ITrian, liaving v*atched her cab drive off, 
turned back into Westminster Hall. He conld sce nothing bnt 
the one vision whicli fillcd liis brain—the face of the girl he 
loved, a lovely, pnrc face snffnsed with tears. He could hear 
notliing but that intolcrable slander which filled his heaH witli 
a burning, raging indignation. Straight as an arrow, and as if 
by instinct, he made his way to the place where Sir Algernon 
and three or fonr companions were pacing to and fro. Hc 
confrontcd them bringing their walk to an enforced pause. 

‘ I am here to demand an apology for the words you spok e 
jnst now abont ]\Iiss Raebnrn,^ he said, speaking in a voice 
wliich was none tlm less impressive because it trembled 
slightly, as witli a wrath restrained only by a great effort. 


Sir Algcrnon, a florid 


light-haired 


man of about thirty. 


coolly stared at him for a moment. 

‘ Who may you be, sir, who take up thc cudgels so warmly 
iii Miss Haeburn’s defcnce V 

‘ A man who will not hear a defencelcss giiT insnlted,’ said 
Brian, his voice rising. ‘ Apologise 1’ 

‘Defenceless giiT 1’ repeated the other, in a tone so insnf- 
ferable that Brian’s passion leapt up likc wild-fire. 

‘You vile blackguard!’ he cried, ‘ what you said was an in- 
fernal lie ? and if you don t retract it this momcnt, ITl thrash 
you within an iuch of yonr life 1’ 

Sir Algernon laughed and shrngged his shoulders. 

‘’Pon my lifel’ hc exclaimcd, tnrning to onc of his com- 
panions, ‘ if I’d known that Miss Ilaebnrn 

But the sentence was never ended, for with a look of fury 
Brian sprang at him, seized liim by the collar of his coat, and 


y 


holding him like a vice with one hand, with the other bronglit 
down his canc upon the slanderer’s shoulders with snch cnergy 
that the wretch writhed beneatli it. 

The onlookers bcing gentlemen, and fnlly aware tliat Sir 
Algernon deserved all he was getting, stood by not offering to 
interfere, peiTiaps in their hearts ratlier sympatlnsing witli the 
avcnger, whose righteous indignation had abont it a rnanliness 
that appealed to them. Presently Sir Algernon ceased to kick, 
his struggTes grew fainter. Brian let his right arm panse then, 
and with his left flnng his foe into the corner as if he liad becn 
a mere chattel. 
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‘Therei^ he exclaimcd, ‘siimmons me for that when you 
please !’ And, handing liis card to one of Sir Algenion’s com- 
panions, he strode out of the hall. 

By the timc he reached Guilford Square he was almost him- 
self again, a littlc paler than iisual, but outwardly quite calm, 
He went at once to No. 16. The Eaeburns had now been settled 
in their newquartcrs forsome wecks, andthehousc wasfamiliar 
enough to him ; he went up to the drawing-room, or as it wa;^ 
usually called the green-room. The gas was not lighted, but a 
little reading-lamp stood upon a table in one of the windows, 
and the firelight made the panelled walls shine here aiid 
there, though the corners and recesses were all in dusky 
shadow. Erica had made this the most home-like room in the 
house; it had the most beguiling easy chairs, it had all Mr. 
Woodward’s best pictures, it had fascinating little tables, and a 
tcmpting sct of books. There was somctbing iii the sight of 
the familiar room which made Brian’s wratli fiame up once 

—the 

years of patient study, the beautiful filial love, the pathetic eii- 
deavour to restrain her child-like impatience of conventionalitics, 
lest scandal-mongers should have even a shadow of excuse for 
slandering Luke Baeburn’s daughter. 
insult struck him more than ever. Erica, glancing up from 
her writing-table, saw that his face again bore that look of iii- 


more. 


Erica’s guileless life secmed to rise before hiiii 


The brutality of the 


tolerable pain which had so greatly startled her in Westminstcr 
Hall. 

She had more thau half dreaded his arrival, had been 


wondering how they should 


meet after the 


strange 


re- 


velation of the afternoon, had been thinking of the most trite 
and commonplace remark with wdiich she might greet him. 
But w^hen it actually came to the point she could not say 
a wxrd, only looked up at him wdth eyes full of anxious ques- 
tioning. 

‘ It is all right,’ he said, answ^ering the mute question, a 
great joy thrilHng him as he saw that she had been anxious 


about him. 


You should not havc been afraid.’ 


i 


I couldn’t help it,* she said, colouring, ‘he is such a 
hateful man ! a man who might do anything! Tell me what 
happcned,’ 

‘ I gave him a thrashing which he’ll not soon forget,’ said 
Brian. ‘But don’t let us speak of him any more.’ 

‘ Perhaps he’ll summons you I’ said Erica. 

‘ He won’t dare to. He kno'ws that he deserved it. What 
are you writing] You ought to be resting.’ 

13 
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^ Only copying out my article, The boy will be bere before 
long,’ 

‘ I am your doctor/ be said, feeling bcr piilse, and agaîn 
assuming bis autboritative maimer; ‘ I sball order ^"ou to rcst 
ou your coucb at once. I will copy tbis for you, Wbat is 
it on?’ 

‘ Cremat’on,’ said Ei’ica, smiling a little. nice funereal 
subject for a drcary day ! Generally, if Fm in wild spirits, Mr. 
Bircham sends me tbe very 
aud, if Tm particularly blue, be asks for a brigbt, lively 
article,’ 

^ Ob ! he tells you wbat to write on 

‘ Yes; did you tbiuk I bad tbe luxury of cboosîng for 
myself ] Every day, about eleveu o’clock, a small boy brings 
mc my fate on a slip of paper. Let me dictate tliis to you, 
Tm sure you can’t rcad tbat pencilled scribblc.’ 

‘ Yes, I can,’ said Bi ian. ‘ You go and rest,’ 

Sbc obeyed bim, tbankfiil ciiougb to bave a moment’s 
pause in wbicb to tbink out tbe questions tbat came crowding 
iuto bcr mind. Sbe bardly dared to tbink wbat Brian mîgbt 
be to ber, for just now sbe needed bim so sorely as fricnd aud 
adviscr, tbat to admit tbat otber perceptiou, wbicb made bcr 
feel shy and eoustraincd witb bim, would have lcft bcr still iii 
ber isolation. After all, hc was a seveu years’ friend, no meie 
acquaintance, but aii actual friend to wbom slie was ber un- 
reseiwcd and pcrfectly uatural self. 

^ Brian,’ sbe said, prescntly, wben be had finisbed bcr 
copying, ‘ you dou’t tbink Fm bound to tell my fatlier aboiit 
tliis afteruoon, do yoii'?’ 

A burning, painful blusb, tbe sort of blusli that sbc ncver 
ougbt to bave kuowu, ncvcr could bave knowu but for tbat 
sbameful slander, spread ovcr bcr face and neck as sbe spoke. 

^ rerbaps iiot,’ said Brian, ‘ since tbe mau bas beeu properly 
punisbed.’ 

‘ I tbiuk—I lîopc it nced ncvcr gct round to bim in any 
otber way,’ said Erica. ‘ Ile would bc so fearfiilly angry, and 
just now scarcely a day passes witbout bringing bim somc fresb 

worry.’ 

‘ Wbcn will tbe Pogson afliiir comc on V 

* Ob ! I don’t know. Not just yct, Fm afraid. Tbings iu 
tbc legal world always move at tbe ratc of a fly in a glue-pot.’ 

‘ Wbat sort of mau is IMr. Pogsou ? ’ 

‘ Ile was in court to-day, a little, sleck, naiTow-licaded man, 
witlî cold, grcy eycs. I have becn trying to put myfîclf in biu 


gloomiest subject to write on, 
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place, and realise the view he takes of things; but it is very, 
very hard. You clou^t know wliat it is to live in this house 
and see the awful harm his intolerance is bringing about.^ 

^ In wîiat way did you specially nieanl’ 

‘ Oh ! in a thousand ways. It is bringing Christianity into 
discredit, it is making them more bitter against it, and wlio ean 
wonder! It is bringing hundreds of men to atheism, it is 
enormonsly increasing the demand for all my fatlier’s books, 
and alreacly even in these few months it has doubled tlie sale 
of the Idol-Breaker, In old times that would have been my 
eonsolation. Oh! 


it is heart-breaking to 


see how religious 


oiie 


to believe that this is right 


people injure their own eause ! Surely they might have learnt 
by thîs time that punishment for opinion is never right, that 
it brings onîy bitterness, and misery, and more error! lîow is 

that God means all this 
bigotry and injustice to go on produeing evill’ 

‘ Siirely it will teach the sharp lesson that all pain teaclies,’ 
said Brian. ^ We Christians have broken His orcler, have lost 
tlie true idea of brotherly love, and from this ariscs pain ancl 
evii, which at last, when it touches our own selfish natures, 
will rousc us, wake us up sharply, drive us back of neccssity 

Then persecution and injustice 
will die. But we are so terribly asleep that the evil must grow 
desperate before we beeome eonscious of it. It seems to me 
that bigotry has at least one mortal foe, though. You are 
alvcays here ; you must show them by your life what the Father 


to the true Cîirist-following. 


is 


that is being a Christian !’ 


‘ I know,’ said Eriea, a look of almost passionate longing 
dawning in her eyes. ‘ Oh ! what a tliing it is to be crammecl 
full of fxults that hinder one from servimr! And all tliese 


worries do try one’s temper fearfully ! If they had but a 
Donovan to live with them now ! Biit, as for me, I can’t do 
much, except love them.’ 

Brian loved lier too truly to speak words of praisc and eorn- 
mendation at such a time. 

‘ Is not the love the erux of the whoîeF he said. 
quietly. 

‘ I suppose it is,’ said Erica, piishing back the haîr from her 
forehead in tîie way she always did when anything perpîexed hei’. 
‘But just at present my life is a sort of fugue on Browning’s 


line. 


“ How very hard it is to be a Christian î ” 


Sometimes I ean’t help laughing to think that there was a time 
wheii I thouglit the teachiug of Christ unpi’actieal î Do you 
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mind ringing the bell for me; the others will be in dircctly, and 
wiW be glad of tea after that licadacliy place/ 

‘Is there nothing else I can do for you !’ asked Brian, 

‘ Yes, one thing more—help mc to rcmember the levers of 
the second order. IBs my physiology cîass to-niglit, and I fcel, 
as Tom woiild express it, like a boiled owL^^’ 

‘ Let me take thc class for you.’ 

‘ Oli, no, thank you,^ she replied, ‘ I wouldu’t miss it for the 
world.^ 

It was not till Brîan had lcft that Erica, taking up the 
article on cremation, was struck by some resemblance in the 
handwriting. She must have scen Brian^s writing before, but 
only this afternoon did she make that fresh discovery. Crossing 
the room she took from one of the book-shclves a dark-blnc 
morocco volume, and compared tlie writing ou the fly-leaf with 
hcr MS. 

‘From nnother admirer of IliaivatIia There could be no 
doubt that Brian had writtcn that. Had he cared for her so 
long] Had hc indecd lovcd her all thcse yearsl She was 
interrnpted by the maid bringing in the tea. 

‘ Mr. Bircham’s boy is here, miss, aud ifyou please can cook 
speak to you a minute V 

Erica put down the Longfellow and rolled up ‘ Crematiou.* 

‘ Fm sure she’s going to give warningl’ she thonght to 
hcrself. ‘ What a day to choose for it! That’s what I call aii 

anti-climax.’ 

Her forebodings proved all too true. In a minute more in 
walked the cook, with the sort of conscious dignity of bearing 
which means—‘ I am no longer in your service.’ 

‘ If you please, miss, I wish to leave this day month.’ 

* I shall be sorry to lose you,’ said Erica; ‘ what are your 
reasons for leavingB 

^ Fve not been uscd, miss, to families as is in the law- 
courts. I’ve been used to thc bcst Wcst-end private 
families.’ 

‘ I don’t see how it can affect you,’ said Erica, feeling, in 
spitc of her annoyance, much inclined to laugh. 

‘ Indced, miss, and it do ! There’s not a tradesmcn’s boy bnt 
has his joke or his word about Mr. Baeburn,’ said the cook, in 
an injnred voice. ‘And last Sunday, when I went to the 
minister to show my lincs, lie said a mcmber onglit to bo 
ashamed to take service with a hathcist, and that I was in 
an ’ouse of ’ell. Thosc was his vcry words, miss, an ’ouse 
of ’ell, he said.’ 
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‘ Then it was excecdingly impertineiit of him/ saicl Erica, 
‘ for he knew nothing whatever about it.’ 

After that there was nothing for it but to accept the 
resignation, and to begin once more the weary search for that 
rara avis, ‘ A good plain cook.* 

Her interview had only just endcd whcn she hcard the 
front door open. Slie listened intently, but apparently it was 
only Tom; he camc upstairs siuüinnr a refrain with which iiist 
tben she quitc agrecd : 

L A ^Y,~law 

Ivhymes very well with jaw, 

If you’re fond of litigation, 

And sweet procrastination, 

Latîn and botheration, 

I advise you to go to law.’ 

Hullo !’ hc exclaimed. ‘ So you did get home all right 1 


I like your way of acting 
tearing out after 


me 


you 




Casabianca 1 The chieftain scut 
and whcn I got thcre, you had 


vanished V 

‘ Brian came up just then,’ said Erica, ‘ and I thought it 
bcttcr not to wait. Oh, here comes father.’ 

Baeburn entercd as she spoke. No onc who saw liim would 
have guesscd that he was an ovcr-worked, over-worried man 


5 


for his face was a singularly pcaceful one, screne with thc 
serenity of a strong nature convinced of its own integrity. 

‘ Got some tea for us, Eric?’ hc asked, throwing himsclf 
back in a chair beside the fire.’ 

Some shade of trouble in her face, invisible to any eye but 
that of a parent, made him watch her iutently, wliilo a ncw 
hope which made his heaid. beat more quickly sprang up 
within him. Christians had not showu up W'gII that day; 
prosecuting and persecuting Christians are the most repulsive 
beings on earth 1 Did she begin to fcel a flaw in the s^^sten? 
she had professed belief in? Might she by tliis injustice comc 
to realise that she had unconsciously chcated herself iuto f 
beliefl If such things might w'in her back to him, mighl 
bridge over that miscrable gulf betw'eeii them, then w'elcome 
any trouble, any persecutiou, w'clcome eA"en ruiii itself 1 

Bub had he been ablo to see into Erica’s Iieart, he would 
have learnt that the grief w'hich liad lcft its traces on her face 

o 

was the grief of know'ing that such days as these strengthened 
and confirmed him in his atheism. Erica w'as indeed ever 


confronted w'ith one of the most 


baffling of 


all 


baffling 


mysteries, How' was it that a inan of such graiid capacitics, 
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a man Avitli so many noble qnalities, yet remaiued in the 
darkness? Oiie day she put that question sadly cnough to 
Charles Osmond. 

‘ Xot darkness, child, none of your honest Secularists who 
live up to thcir crccd are in darkness,^ he replied. ‘ However 
mistakenly, they do try to promote what tliey consider tlie 
general good. AVcre you iu sucli absolute blackncss before 
last summcrr 

‘ There was the love of Humanity,’ said Erica, musingly, 

‘ Ycs, and what is that but a ray of the light of life 
promiscd to all who, to any extent, follow Christ ? It is only 
thc absolutely selfish who are iu the black shadow. The 
lionest atheist is in the pcnumbra, aud in his twilight sccs a 
littlc bit of the true sun, though he calls it Humanity instead 
of Christ.’ 

^ Oh, if the shadows would biit go V exclaimed Erica. 

‘Would!’ he said, laughing gcntly. ‘Why, child, they 
will, thcy must !’ 

‘But now, I mcan ! ‘‘Here down,” as Mazzini would have 
said.’ 

‘ You were ever an impatient little mortal.’ 

‘ How can one help beiiig impaticnt for this,’ she said, with 
a quick sigli. 

‘ That is what I used to say myself seven years ago over 
you,’he said, smiling. ‘ But I learnt that the Father kncw 
best, and that if we w'ould w'ork wdth Him w'e must wmt wdth 
Him too. You mustn’t w'aste your strength in impaticnce, 
child, you uced cvery bit of it for the life bcfore yon.’ 

But patiencc did not come by nature to a Baebum, and 
Erica did not gaiu it in a day even by grace. 


CIIAPTER XXXII. 

FIESOLE. 

And yet, bccause I love thee, I obtain 
From that same love this viiidicating grace, 

To live on still in love, and yet in vain, — 

To bless thec, yct renounce thcc to tby face. 

E. B. Browning. 

Mucii has been said and w'ritten abont tlie monotony of uii- 
alloycd plcasurc, and thc ncccssity of shadows and dark places 
in life as wcll as in picturcd landscape. And ccrtainly thero 
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can be but few, în this world of stern realities, who would 
dispute the fact that pleasure is doubled by its coiitrast with 
preccdiug pain. Pcrhaps it was tlie vividness of this contrast 
that made Raeburn and Erica enjoy, with a perfcct rapture of 
enjoyment, a beautiful view and a beautiful spring day in Italy. 
Behind them lay a very sombre past; they had escaped for a 
brief momont from the atmosphcre of strife, from the world of 
controversy, from thc scorching brcath of slander, from the 
baleful influences of persecution and injustice. Before them 
lay the fairest of all the cities of Italy. They wcre sitting in 
tlie Boboli gardens, and from woodcd heights looked down 
upon that loveliest of Italian valleys. 

The silver Arno wound its way betwcen the green cncircling 
hills ; then between the old houses of Florence, its waters 
spanned now by a light suspension-bridge—token of modern 
times—now by old brown archcs strengthened and restored, 
now by the most venerable-lookiug of all the bridges, the Pontc 
Vecchio, with its double row of little shops. Into the cloudless 
blue sky rose the pinnacles of Sauta Croce, the doraes of San 
Spirito, of the Baptistery, of tho Cathedral; sharply defincd in 
the clear atmosphere were the airy, light Campanile of Giotto, 
the more slender brown tower of thc Palazzo Vecchio, the 
spire of Santa Maria Novella. Northward, beyond the city, 
rose the hcights of Fiesole, and to the east the greeu hills, 
dotted all over with white hoiises, swept away iuto the un- 
seen distance. 

Ptaeburii had been selected as the English delegate to attend 
a ccrtain political gatheriug held that year at Floreuce. He 
liad at first hesitated to accept the post, for his work at home 
liad enormously increased; but the long months of wcariug 
anxiety had so told upon him, that his friends had at lengtli 
persuadcd him to go, 
inducing him to take 
region of work. 

The ‘ Miraclcs ’ trial was at length ovcr, but Mr. Pogson had 
not obtained the dcsire of his heart, namely, the imprisonment 
and fining of Luke Raeburn. 


fully aware that the only chance of 
any rest was to get him out of thc 


Thc only rcsults of the trial 
were the extensive advertisement of the pamphlet in question, 


a great increase of bitterness on each side, and a great wastc of 
mouey. Erica’s sole consolation lay in the fact that a few of 
the more liberal thinkers were beginning to see the evil, and to 
agitate for a repeal of the Blasphemy Laws. As for the action 
for libel, there was no chance of its coming on bcfore Jiuic, 
and iii the meantime Mr. Pogson’s letter was obtaining a wider 
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circxilation, and perliaps, on the whole, Lnke Kaebiirn was just 
at that time the best-abnsed man in all Englaud. 

There had been a long silcnce between the father and 
daughter, who understood each other far too well to necd many 
words at such a tiine; bnt at lcngth a sudden cjaculation from 
Raebnrii madc Erica turn her eyes from Ficsole to the shady 
walk in tlie gardens down 'svhich he was looking. 

‘ Does any Italian walk at snch a pace V he exclaimcd. 
‘ That must surely be Brian Osmond, or his doublc in the shape 
of an English tonrist/ 

‘ Oh, impossible ! ^ said Erica, colouring a little, and looking 
intently at the pedestrian, who was still at some little distance. 

‘ Biit it is,’ said Eaeburn—‘ height, way of walking, every- 
thing 1 !My dear Eric, don’t tell mc I canT recognise the man 
who saved my lifc. I should know him a mile off! ’ 

‘ What cau have bronght him here 1 ^ said Erica, a certain 
joyons tumnlt in her hcart checked by the dread of evil 
tidings—a dread which was but natural to one who had lived 
her life. 

‘ Comc and meet him,’ said Raebnni. ‘ Ha, Brian, I recog- 
nised you ever so far off, and couldn’t persnade this child of 
yonr idcntity.’ 

Brian, a littlc flushcd with quick walking, looked up into 
p]rica’s face searchingly, and was satisfied with what he read 
there—satisfied witli the soft glow of colonr that came to her 
cheeks, and with the bright look of happiness that came iuto 
her eyes, which, as a rulc, were grave, and when in reposo evcn 
sad in expression. 

‘ I owe this to a most considerate patient, who thouglit fit 
to bc takeu ill at Geuoa and to telegraph for me,’ he said, in 
explanation; ‘ and being in Italy, I thought I might as well 
take my yearly onting now.’ 

‘ Capital idea I ’ said Raeburn. ‘ You are the very man we 
wanted. Wliat with meetings and interviews, I don’t get mnch 
])cace even here, and Erica is much in need of an cscort some- 
times. IIow did you find us]’ 

‘ Tliey told me at the hotel that I shonld probably fiiid you 
here, though, if I had known what a wilderness of a iflace it 
is I should have been rather hopclcss.’ 

Erica left most of the talking to her father; just then slie 
felt 110 wish to pnt a single thought into words. She wanted 
only to enjoy the blissful dream-like happiness, which was so 
new, and rare, and wonderful that it bronght with it the feeling 
that any very defiuitc thought or word mnst bring it to an 
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change had come over Erica. 


in the thoughts of cach. 


end, rerfect harmony 'svîth your siirroimdings 1 Yes, that 
was indeed a very triie definition of happiness; and of latc 
the suiToundings had been so grim and stormy ! She scemed 
to tread upon air as they roamed about the lovely 'vvalks. The 
long, green vistas were to her a veritable paradise. Her father 
looked so happy, too, and had so entirely shaken off his cares, 
and Bnan, who was usually râther silcnt, secmed to-day a 
perfcct fountain of talk. 

Sincc that Dccember day in Westminster Hall, a great 

Not a soul besides Brian and 
herself kncw anything about the scene with Sir Algemon Wyte. 
Hot a word had passed betwecn thcm since npon the subjcct; 
but pcrhaps, because of the silcnce, that day was all the more 

The revclation of Brian’s love 
revcaled also to Erica mucli in his character which had 
hitherto perplexed her, simply because sho had not seen it 
in the true light, There hacl always becn aboiit him a wistfuh 
ness bordcring on sadness, which had sometimes almost angered 
her. For so little do cven intimate friends know each other, 
that lives, which seein all peaceful and full of everything 
calculated to bring happiness, are often the ones which are 
preyed upon by some giâcvous troublc or anxiety unknown to 
any outsider. If he had indeed loved her all those seven 
years, 

had been, Erica could, from hcr present position, undcrstand 
well enough. 

scemed to her, as indeed it was, the shadow of that Divine 
Love which had lovcd her eternally—had waited for ber 
through long years—had served her and shiclded her, though 
she never recognised its existence, till at lcngth, in one flash 
of light, the revelation had come to her, and she had learnt 
the glory of Love, the murky gloom of those past misunder- 
standings. 


he must have sufFercd fearfully. What the sufîering 


The thoTight of it touchcd her inexprcssibly, 


Those were wonderful days that they spent together at 
Florence, the sort of days that eome but once in a lifctime; 
for the joy of da^m is quite distinct from the bright noonday 
or the calm evenîng, distinct, too, from that second aud grander 
dawn which awaits us in the Unsecn when the night of life is 
over. Together they wandered through the long coiTÎdors of 
the Uffizzi; together they returned again and again to the 
Tribune, or traversed that intcrminable passage across the river 
which leads to the Pitti Gallery, or roamed about among the 
old squares and palaces, which are haunted by so many 
memories, And every day Brian meant to speak, but could 
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notj because the peace, aud rcstfulness, aiid glamour of tho 
prcsciit was so perfcct, and perhaps bccause, unconsciously, he 
felt that these wcre ‘ halcyon days.’ 

On Sunday he made up his mind that he certainly would 
speak bcfore the day was over. He went with Erica to sec the 


old monastery of San Marco 


bcfore morning 


scrvice at the 


English church. 


But, though they were alone togethcr, hc 
could not bring himself to speak there. They wandered from 
ccll to ccil, looking at thosc wonderful frescoes of the Cruci- 
fixion, in each of which Fra Angelico secmed to gain some fresh 
thought, some ncw view of his inexhaustiblc subject. And 
Briaii, Avatching Erica, thought how that old master would have 
delighted in the pure face and perfect colouring, in the short 
auburn hair, which was in itself a halo, but could not somehow 
just then draw hcr thoughts away from the frescoes. Together 
thcy stood in the little cells occupied once by Savonarola; 
looked at the strange, steni face which Bastianini chisclled so 


efteotively; stood by the old wooden dcsk where Savonarola 
had written and read, saying vcry little to one anothcr, but 
each conscious that tlie silcnce was one of perfect undcrstanding 
and sympathy. Tlien came the service in a hideous church, 
which yet secmed bcautiful to them, with indiftcreiit singing, 
which was somehow sweetcr to thcm tliau thc singiiig of a 
traincd choir elscwhcre. 

But, on retunnng to the hotel, Brian found that his chanccs 
for tliat day wcre over, for all the aftcrnoon Erica had to rc- 
ceive a constant succession of visitors, who, as shc said, turncd 
her father for the tîme bcing into thc ‘ British lion.’ In the 
evcning, too, when they walked in the Cascine, thcy wcrc no 
longer alone. Haeburn went with thcm, and as they paced 
along the broad avemie with the Arno gleaming through the 
fresh green of the trecs, talking of thc discussions of the past 
week, hc inadvertently touchcd thc note of pain in an otherwisc 
cloudless day. 

‘ The work is practîcally over now,’ hc said. ‘ But I thîuk 
I must take a day or two to see a littlc of Florcnce. I must 
bc at Salzburg to meet Ilasenbalg by Wcdnesday weck. Can 
you bc ready to leave here oii Wednesday, EricB 

‘ Oh, ycs, father,’ she said, witliout hesitation or comment, 
but with something in her voice which told Brian that she, too, 
felt a pang of regret at thc thought that their days in that 
city of goldcn dreams were so soon to be endcd. 

The Monday morning, howevcr, proved so perfcct a day 
that it dispellcd the shadow that had fallcn on thcm. Racburn 
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ïvîshccl to go to Ficsole, and carlj in tlie morning, Brian haviug 
secured a carriage aiid settlcd the terms with the crafty-looking 
Italian driver, they set off together, The sunny strcets looked 
suiinier than ever; the Tornabiioni ^vas as nsiial lively and 
bustling; the flower-market at the base of the Palazza Strozzi 


was gay with pinks and carnations and early roses. 


Tliey 


drove out of the city, past innumerable yillas, out into the 
open country, where the only blot npon the fair landscapc was 
a funcral train, the coflin borne by those gruesome beings, the 
Brothers of the Misericordia, with thcir black robes and black 
flice-cloths pierccd only with holes for the eyes. 

‘ Is it necessary to make death so repulsiveP said Baeburn. 

‘ Our own black hearses are bad enough, but upon my word I 
should be sorry to be carried to my grave by such grim beings! ’ 

He took ofl' his hat, however, as they passed, and that not 
merely out of deference to the ciistom of the country, but 
because of the deep rcverence with which he invariably re- 
garded the dead—a reverence which in his own country was 
marked by thc involuntary softening of his voice when he 
alluded to the death of othcrs, the token of a nature which, 
thoiigh strangely twisted, was in truth deeply reverential. 

Then began the long ascent, the road, as usual, being lined 
with beggars, who importunately followed the carriage ; while, 
110 sooner had thcy reachcd the village itself, then they were 
besieged by at least a dozen womcn selling the straw baskets 
which are the speciality of Fiesole. 

‘ Ecco^ signor / ecco, signorina f Yary sheep ! vary shecp ! ’ 
resounded on all sides, each vendor thrusting her wares forward, 
so that progress was impossible. 

^ What a plague this is ! ’ said Eaeburn. ‘ They’ll never 
leave you in peace, Erica; thcy arc too well used to the soft- 
hearted signorina Inglese? 

‘ Well, then, I shall leave you to settle them,’ said Erica, 
laughing, ^and see if I can’t skctch alittle in the aniphitheatre. 
The}^ can’t torment us there, because there is an entrance fce.’ 

‘ All right; and I will try this bird’s-eye view of Florence,’ 
said Baeburn, establishing himself upon the seat which stands 
on the verge of the hill looking southward. He was very fond 
of making pen-and-ink sketches, and by his determined, thoiigh 
perfectly coiirteous manner, he at last succeeded in dismissiug 
the basket-women. 

Erica and Brian, in the meantime, walked down the stcep 
little path which leads back to the village, on their way en- 
countering a second procession of Brothers bcaring a coflin. 
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Iq a few miniites they had foiind their way iiito a qiiiet garden, 
at the remote end of which, far from the honses of Ficsole, and 


sheltered on all sides l)y the green Apenniues, was an 


old 


Eoman amphitbeatre. Grass and flowei-s had sprung up now 
on the arena where, in olden timcs, had been fearful struggles 
bctween men and bcasts. Wild roses and honeysuckle drooped 
over the grcy old building, and in between the great blocka 
of stone which formcd the tiers of seats for the spectators. 
sprang the ycllow celandine and the white star of Bethlehem. 

Erica sat down upon one of the stony scats, and began to 
sketch the outline of the hills, and ronghly to draw in the 
foreground the further side of the amphitheatre and a broken 
column which lay in the middlc. 

‘ Would you mind fetching me some water B she said to Brian. 

There was a little trickling stream close by, half bidden by 
bramble-bushes. Brian filled her glass, aud watched her brush 
as she washcd in the sky. 

‘ Is that too bluG, do you think V she asked, glaiicing up at 
him with one of her bright looks. 

‘ Nothiug could be too deep for such a sky as this,’ he 
replied, half absently. Then, with a sudden change of tone, 
‘ Erica, do you remember the first day you spoke to me.’ 

‘ üuder murky Loudon skies very unlike thcse,’ she said, 
laughing a little, but nervously. ‘ You mean the day when 
our umbrellas collidcd 1’ 

‘ You mustu’t abuse the murky skiés,’ said Brian, smiîing. 
‘ If the sun had been shining, the collision would never have 
occurred. Oh, Erica ! what a lifetime it seems since that day 
in Gower Street 1 I little thought then that I should have to 


wait more than seven years to tell you of my love, or that at 
last I should tell you in a Roman amphitheatre under these 
bluc skies. Erica, I think you have known it of late. Havo 
you, my darling! Have you known how I loved you î ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, looking down at her sketch-book with glow- 
ing cheeks. 

‘ Oh ! if you knew what a paradise of hope you opcned to 
mc that day last December, and how difîerent life has been 

Those were grey ycars, Erica, when I dared not 
even hope to gain your love. But lately, darling, I have hoped. 
Vvhis I wrongT 

‘ No,’ shc said with a little quiver in her voice. 

‘ You will love me V 

She looked up at him for a momcnt in silcnce, a glorioua 
light in her eyes, her whole face radiant with joy. 


ever since 


! 
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* I do love yoii/ she said, softly. 

He drew nearer to her, held both her hands in his, ^vaiting 
mdy for the promise which would make her, indeed, his own. 

‘ Will yoii be my wife, darling 1 ’ 

But the words had scarcely j^assed his lips when a look of 
anguish swept over Erica’s fixce; she snatched away her^hands. 

Oh ! God help me 1 ’ shc cricd. ‘ What have I done 1 


I’ve 


possible ! ’ 


been living in a dream ! 

O 


It’s impossible, Brian 1 


Im- 


A grey look came over Brian’s face. 

‘ How impossible *? ’ he asked, in a choked voice. 

‘ I can’t leave home,’ she said, clasping her hands tightly 
togethcr. ‘ I never can leave my father.’ 

‘ I will wait,’ said Brian, rccovering his voice, * I will wait 
iny time for you—only give me hope.’ 

‘ I can’t,’ she sobbed. ‘ I dai'en’t! ’ 

‘ But you havc given it me!’ he exclaiimd ‘ You have 
said you loved me ! ’ 

‘I do ! I do ! ’ she cried, passionatcly. ‘ But, oh, Brian ! 
have pity on me—don’t make me say it again—I must not 
think of it—I can never be yoiir wife.’ 

Her wordswere broken with sobs, which shc could not restrain, 

‘ My darling,’ he said, growing calm and strong again at the 
sight of her agitation, and once more possessing himself of her 
hand, ‘ you have had a great many troubles lately, and I can 
quite understand that just now you could not leave your father. 
But I will wait till less troubled times; thcn surely you will 
come to me 1 ’ 

‘ No,’ she said quickly, as if not daring to pause, ‘ it will 
always be the same ; therc never will be quiet times for ns. I 
can’t leave my father ! It isn’t as if he had other children—I 
am the only one, and I must stay.’ 

‘ Is this, then, to be the end of it alH’ cried Brian. ‘My 
darling, yoii cannot be so cruel to me 1 H cannot be the end 
thcrc is no end to love—and Ave know that we love each 
other. Erica, give me some future to look to—some hope ! ’ 

The terrible pain expressed in every line of his face wrung 
her heart. 

‘ Oh, wait,’ she exclaimed. ‘Give me one moment to think’ 

She buried her face in her liands, shutting out the sunny 
Itahan landscape, the very bcauty of which seemed to weaken 
hor powers of endurance. Truly she had been living lately in 
a golden dream, and the waking was anguish. Oh, if she had 
but realised before the meaning of it all, then she would have 
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hidden hcr love so that he nevcr would havc guesscd it 1 Slic 
would havc bccn to hiin thc Erica of a year ago, just a fricnd 


and notliing more 1 


But now shc niust givc him thc worst of 


pain, pcrhaps ruin his wholc life! If she might biit give him 


somc promisc! AVliat 
duty to be rcconciled'? 


was the right? 


How wcre lovc and 


.4s shc sat crouched up in hcr miseiy, figliting the hardest 


battlc of hcr lifc, thc bell in the campanilc of the 


cliurch began to ring. 


It was twelvc o’clock. 


village 
All through 


the land, in remcmbrancc of the hour when the true meaning 
of love and sacnficc was rcvealed to the human race, there 
swept now the music of church-bells, bidding the pcople to 
|)ausc in thcir work and pray. Many a peasant raiscd his 
thoughts for a moment from sordid carcs or hard labour, and 
rcalised that there was an unseen world. And here in thc 
lloman amplûtheatre, where a conflict more painful than thosc 


physical conflicts of old time was 


gomg 


on, a soul praycd 


iii agony for thc wisdom to sce the right and the strcngth to 
do it. 

Wlien at lcngth Erica liftcd her face, she found that Briaii 
was no longer beside hcr, he was pacing to and fro in thc 
arcna; the waiting liad grown unbearable to him. 


down to him, moving neither 


She went 

quickly nor hurriedly, but at 
thc stcady ‘ right onward ’ pace which suitcd her wholc aspcct. 

‘ Brian,’ shc said, in a low voice, HIo you remcmber telling 
mc that day that I must try to show them wliat thc Fathcr is'^ 
You must help me now, not hinder. You will hclp me jiist 
becausc you do indced love me'?’ 

‘ You will givc me no promiseeven for thcmost distant future'?’ 

‘ I can’t,’ she replied, faltering a little as shc saw liim tuni 
deadly whitc. ‘If there werc any engagement bctwecn us, 1 
should liave to tell my fathcr of it, and that would only make 
our trouble his and dcfeat my whole objecfc. Oh, Brian, forgivc 
me, and just lcave mc. I can have givcn you notliing but pain 
all thesc ycars. Don’t lct me spoil your whole lifc !’ 

llis facö caught somcthing of the noble purpose which made 
licrs shinc in spitc of thc sadness. 

‘ Darling,’ hc said, quickly, ‘ I can thank God for you, 
fchough you arc ncver to bc mine. God bless you, Erica.’ 

Tiierc was a moment’s panse ; he still kcpt hcr hands in liis. 

‘ Tcll your fathcr l’vc gonc for a walk, over to thosc hills 


that I shall not bc 


home till evening.’ 


He felt her handa 


treinble, and knew tliat lie oiily torturcd her by staying. 
‘ Will yoii kiss me oncc, EricaB he said. 
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Then darkncss came, blotting 


Shc lifted a pale steadfast face and quivering lips to his, 
and after that one long einbrace thcy parted. ’When he tnrncd 
away, Erica stood qiiite still for a rainute in the arcna listening 
to his retreating footsteps. Her heart, which had throbbcd 
painfiilly, seemed now orily to echo his steps, to beat more 
faintly as they grew less audible. At last carac silence, and 
then she crept up to the place where she had left her sketch- 
book and paint-box. 

The whole world seeined sliding away—aching desolation 
overwhelmed her. Brian’s face with its passion and pain rose 
before her dry, burning eyes. 
out the sunshine; the little stream trickling into its stony 
basin secraed to grow iuto a roaring cataract, the waters to 
rusb into her ears with a horrid gurgling; while the stones of 
the amphithcatrc seemed to change into blocks of ice and to 
frceze her as she lay. 

A few rainutes later she gasped her way painfully back to 
life. All was yery peaceful now; the 'water fell with its soft 
tinkling sound, there was a low hum of insccts ; beside her 
stony pillow grew sorae stars of Bethlehem, and in between 
their delicate white and gTcen she could see the arena and the 
tiers of seats opposite, and out beyond the gi*een encircling 
hills. Golden sunshine lighted up the dark pines and spire- 
like cyprcsses; in the distanee there was an olivc-garden, 
its soft, grey-green foliage touched into silvery brightness. 

The beauty of the scene, which in her struggle had scemed 
to weaken and unnerve her, stole now into her heart and coni- 
forted hcr; and all thc time there rang in her ears the messagc 
that the bells had brought her,—‘AVho for the joy that was 
set beforc Him, endured the cross.’ 

^Taking a siesta]^ said a voice above her. 
and saw her father. 

‘ Fve rather a head-ache,’ she replied. 

‘ Enough to givo you one, my child, to lic therc in the sun 
without an umbrella,’ he said, putting up his own to shelter 
her. ‘ Such a May noon-day in Italy might gîve you a suii- 
stroke. What was your doctor thinking of to allow it ? ’ 

‘ Brian ? Oh, he has gone over to tliose hills ! we are not 


She looked up 


to wait for him, he wanted a waîk.'* 


‘ Quite rîght,’ said Baeburn. 


‘ I don't think he ought to 


waste his holiday in Italian citicS} he wants fresh air and 
exercise after his London life. Where’s your handker- 

chiefr 

He took it to the little stream, put aside the overhangiiig 
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biisîies, dipped it iii tlic water, and briiiging it back laid it on licr 
biirnîng forelicad. 

‘ How you spoil mc, ixidre mio^ she said, with a littlc laugh 
that was sadder tliaii tears; and as she spoke she slipped dowu 
to a lowcr stcp and restcd hcr head on his knee, drawing dowu 
one of his strong hands to shade her eyes. He talked of liis 
skctclî, of his word-skirmish with tîic basket-'women, of the 
view from tlie amphitheatre ; but she did not much hear what 
he said, she was looking at thc hand that shadcd hcr eycs. 
That strong hand which had toilcd for her when she was a 
hel])lcss baby, the hand to which shc had clung whcn every 
other siippoH had becn wrcnched away by death, the hand 
whiclî she had held in hers when she thought he was dviniî:, 
and the childreu had sung of ‘ Life’s long day and death’s dark 
night.’ 

All at once she drew it down and prcsscd it to her lips with 
a child’s loving rcverence. Then she sat up with a siiddeii 


retnrn of cnergy. 

‘ There, now let us go homc,’ she exclaimed. ‘ My îicad 
aches a littlc still, but we won’t let it spoiî our last day but 
one in Florcnce, Didii’t wc talk of San Miniato for this 
afternoon V 

It was sometliing of a relief to find, on returnîng, an iiivi- 
tation to dinner for that evcning which Pvaebiirn could not well 


refuse. Erica kept up bravcly through the afteruoon, but 
when slie was ouce more alone her physical powers gave way. 
She was lying on her bcd sick and faint and wcaiy, and with 
the pcculiarly desolate fecling which comes to most people 
wlien tlîcy arc ill in a hotel with all thc unhccdiug bustle going 
oiî arouiid thcm. Thcn camc a knock at hcr door. 

‘ Entrate^ she said, quickly, welcoming any frcsh voîce which 
would divert her mind from the wcary longing for her mother. 
A sort of wild hopc spmng up within her that somc woman 
fi’ieiîd would be scnt to her, that Gladys Farrant, or old iMrs. 
Osmond, or hcr sceularist fricud Mm. MacNaughton, whom she 
loved bcst of all, would suddcnly find themselvcs iii Florence 
and come to her iu hcr necd. 

There entcred a tall, ovcr-Avorkcd waiter. ITe lookcd first 
at her, then at thc notc in his hand, spclling out thc dircction 

with a puz7ded face. 

‘ Mees Ivabi—Ivabî—Pabi—Rabi—an ?’ he askcd, hesitat- 


inglv. 

O Kf 

‘ Grazie,'^ she replied, alinost snatching it froin him. Tho 
colour rushcd to licr chccks as she saw the wiiting was Brian’s, 
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and the instant the waiter had closed the door, she torc' open 
the envelope with trembling hands. 

It was a last appeal, written after he had returned from 
wandering among the Apennines, worn out in body, and shaken 
from the noblc fortitude of the morning. The strong passionate 
words woke an answering thrill in Erica’s heart. He asked 
her to think it all over once more, he had gone away too 
hastily. If slie could change her mind, could see any possible 
hope for thc future, would she write to him ] If hc heard 
nothing from her, he would understand what the silence meant. 
This was in brief the substance of the letter, but the words had 
a passionate, unrestrained intensity which showed they had 
been written by a man of strong nature overwrought by siiC- 
fering and excitement. 

He was here, in the veiy hotel ! Llight she not wu-ite to 
him h —might she not send him some sort of message—WTite just 
a w^ord of indefinite hope which would comfort and relieve her- 
self as well as him ? ‘ if I do not hear from you, I shall nnder- 
stand wdiat your silence mcans.’ Ah ! but would he under- 
standî What had she s^aid this morning to him? Scarcely 
anything—the merest broken bits of sentences, the pooi'est, 
coldest confession of love. 

Her wTiting-casc lay open on the table beside the bed, -svith 
an unfinished letter to Aunt Jeau, begun before 
started for Fiesole. She snatched up paper and pen, and 
trembling so much that she could scarccly support herself she 

WTOte tAVO brief lines. 

‘ Darling, I love you, and always must love you, first and 

best.^ 

Then she lay back again exhausted, looking at the poor little 
weak words, ^vhich would not contain a thousandth part of the 
love in her heart. Yet, though the ^vords were true, would 
they perhaps convey a wrong meaning to him 1 Ought she to 
scnd them 1 On the other hand ’would he indeed understand 
the silence—the silence •which secmed now intolerable to her î 
She folded the note and directed it, the tumult in her heart 
growûng wilder as she did so. Once more there raged the battle 
•which shc liad fought in the amphithcatre that morning, and she 
w^as not so strong now ; she was weakeued by physical pain, and 
to endure was far harder. It seemed to her that her whole life 
woiild be unbearable if she did not send him that message. And 
to send it was so fatally easy; she had merely to ring, and then 
in a few minutes the note would be in his hands. 

It was a little narrow slip of a room; all hcr life long sho 


they had 
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could see the lights oii the further bank. 


could vividly recall it. The single bed pushcd close to the wall^ 
the writing-table with its gay-patterned cloth, the hanging ward- 
robe with glass doors, the walls trellised with roses, and on the 
ceiling a painting of some white swans etcrnally swimming in 
an ultramarine lake. The window, unshuttered, but veiled by 
iiiuslin curtains, looked out upon the Arno; from her bed she 

On the w’all close 

beside her was a littlc round wooden projection. If it had been a 
rattlesnake, shc could not have gazed at it more fixedly. Then 
she lookcd at the printed card above, and the words writtcn in 
French and English, German, and Italian, seemed to fall mcchani- 
cally on her brain, though burning thoughts sccthed there too. 

‘ Pting once for hot water, twice for the chambermaid, thrce 
times for the waiter.’ 

Merely to touch that ivory knob, and then by the lightcst 
pressure of the finger tips a wholc w^orld of love and happincss 
and rest might opeii for hcr, and life would be changed for 


ever. 


Again and again she was on the point of yielding, but cach 


time she resisted, and each resistance made her stronger 


At 


length, with a fearfiil cfibrt, she turned her face away and 
buricd it in the pillow, cliiiging with all hcr might to the iron- 
work of thc bed. 

For at least an hour— 


the most frightfiil hour of hei 


lifc 


she did not darc to stir. At last when her hands were stiff and 
sore with that rigid gras])ing, when it scemed as if lier heart had 
bccn wrenched out of her, and had left nothing but an aching 
void, she sat up and tore both Briaii’s note and lier rcply into 
a thousand pieces; thcn, in a weary, lifeless way, made her 
preparations for thc night. 

But slccp was impossiblc. The stniggle was over for evcr, 
but thc pain was but just bcgun, and shc was still a young girl, 
with the best part of her lifc strctching out beforc her. She did 
not toss about rcstlcssly, but lay vcry still, just cnduring licr 
misery,while allthe every-daysounds cameto herfrom witliout— 
laughtcr in the next room from two talkative Amcrican girls, 
doors opening and shutting, boots thrown down, clcctric bells 
rung, prcsently her father’s stcp and voice. 

‘ flas Miss Kaeburn been up longP 

‘ Sairtenlee, sair, ycs,’ replied thc English-spcaking waitcr. 

‘ The signorina sleeps, doubtlcss. 

Thcn came a pausc, and in another minute her father’s door 

was closed and lockcd. 

Noisy parties of mcn shoiiting out some choriis sung at oiie 
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01 the tlieatres passed along tlie Lung’ Arno, and twanging 
mandolins wandered up and down in the moonlight. The 
sound of that harshest aiid most jarring of all musical instrii- 
ments was ever after hateful to her. She could not liear one 
played without a shudder. 

Slowly and wearily the night wore on. Sometimes she stole 
to the window and looked out on the sleeping eity, on tlie 
peaceful Arno which was hathed in silvery moonlight, and on 
the old, irregular hoiises, thinking what struggles and agonies 
this place had witnessed iii past times, and realising what an 
infinitesimal bît of the world’s sufferings she was called to bear. 
Sometimes sbe lit a candle and read, sometimes prayed, but for 
the most part just lay still, sileiitly enduring, leariiing, tliough 
she did not think it, the true meaning of pain. 

Somewhat later than usual, she joiued her father the next 
moruing in the coffee-room. 

‘ Brian tells me he is off to-day,’ was Eaeburn’s greetiiig. 
‘ It seems that he must see that patient at Genoa again, and he 
wants to get a clear fortnight in Switzerland.’ 

‘ Is it not rather early for Switzerland V 

‘ I should have thought so; but he knows more about it 
than I do. He has written to try to persuade your frieud, Mr. 
Farrant, to joîn him in the Wbitsuntide recess.’ 

‘ Oh, I am glad of that,’ said Erica, greatly relieved. 

Directly after breakfast she went out with her fathcr, going 
first of all to French’s bank, whcre Ivacburn had to chaugc a 
circular note. 

‘ It is upstairs,’ he said as they reached the house. ‘ Don’t 
you trouble to coine up; you’ll have stairs enough presently at 

the Uffizzi.’ 

‘ Very well,’ she replied, ‘ I will wnit for you here.’ 

She stood in*the doorway looking out thoughtfully at the 
busy Tornabuoni and its gay shops; but iu a minute a step she 
knew sounded on the staircase, and the colour rushed to her 

cheeks. 

‘ I have just said good-bye to your father,’ said Brian. ‘ T 
am leaving Florence tbis morning. You must forgive me for 
having written last niglit. I ought not to have done it, and ï 

understood your silence.’ 

He spoke calmly, in the repressed voice of a man who holds 
‘ passion in a leash.’* Erica was thankfiil to have the last sight 
of him thus—calm and strong aud self-restrained. It was a 
nobler side of love than that which had inspired his letter— 
uobler because freer from thought of self. 
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‘ I am so glad yoii will liave Donovan/ slie said. ^ Good-bye.’ 
He took her hand in liis, pressed it, and turncd away with- 
out a AYOi'd. 


CIIArTER XXXIIL 


‘IJGIIT ONWARD.’ 

Therefore my Hope arose 
From out her swovmd and gazed uj^on Thy face. 

And, meeting there that soft subduing look 

Wdiich Peter’s spirit shook, 

Sank downward in a rapture to embrace 
Thy luerced hands and feet with kisses close, 

And prayed Thee to assist her evermore 

To ‘ reach the things before.’ 

E. B. Brownino. 

‘ I’m really thankful it is the last time I shall have to get tliis 
abominable paper money,’ said Raeburn, coming dowm the stairs. 
‘ Just count these twos and fives for me, dear; fiftecn of each 
there shoidd be.’ 

At that moment Brian had just passed the tall, white column 


disappearing into the strect which lcads to 
Santi. 


the Borgo 


Ogni 

Erica tuiTied to begin lier new chapter of lifc heavily 
handicapped in the race, for once more that deadly faintness 
crept over hcr, a numbing, 


stifling 


prcssure, as if Pain in 
physical form had seized her heart in his cold clasp. But with 
all ber strength she fought against it, forcing herself to count 
the hateful little bits of papcr, and thankful that her father was 
too much taken up witli the arrangement of his purse to notico 
her. 

‘ I am glad we happencd to meet Brian,’ he remarked ; 
‘he goes by an earlier train than I thought, Now, little son 
IhTC, where shall we go ? AVe’ll have a day of unmitigated 
])leasure and throw carc to the winds. ril evcn forswear 


A^ieusscux ; there won’t be much news to-day.’ 

‘ Let us take the Pitti Palace first,’ said Erica, knowing that 
thc fresh air and the waîk would be the only chance for hcr. 

She walked very quickly, with the feeling that, if she were 
still for a single moment, slie should fall down. And, luckily. 


Raeburn 


thought 


her palencss accounted for by yesterday’s 
headaclîc and the wakeful night, and never suspected the true 
state of tlie case. On tliey went, past fiiscinating marble shops 
and jewcllers’ wiiidows filled with Florentine mosaics, across tho 
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Ponte Vecehio, down a shady street, and iuto the rough-hewn, 
grim-looking palaee. It was to Eriea like a dream of pain; the 
surroiindings were so lovely, the sunshine so perfect, and her 
OAvn heart so sore. 

But within that old palace she found the true eure for 
Bore hearts. She remembered having looked with Brian at aii 
‘ Ecee Homo,’ by Carlo Dolci, and thought shc would like to 
eee it again. It was not a pieture her father would have cared 
for, and she lcft him lookiug at Raphael’s ‘ Three Ages of Man,’ 
and went by hersclf into the littlc room which is callcd the 
‘ Hall of Ulysses.’ The picture was a small one, and had what 
are considered the usual faults of the paiuter, but it was the 
first ‘ Ecce Homo ’ that Eriea had ever cared for; and, what- 
ever the shorteomings of the exeeution, the ideal was a most 
beautiful one. The traees of physical pain were not brought 
into undue prominence, appearing not at all in thc faee, which 
was full of unutterable calm and dignity. The dcep, brown 
eyes had the strange power which belongs to some pictures, 
they followed you all over the room—there was iio escaping 
them. They were hauntingly sad eyes, eyes in whieh there 
lurked grief unspeakable ; not the gnef which atteuds bodily 
pain, but the grief which grieves for others 
grieves for humanity, for its thousaud ills and ignorances, its 
doubts and denials, its sins and sufferings, There was no bitter- 


the grief which 


It was the grief of 


uess in it, no restlessiiess, no questioning. 
a noble stroug man whose hcart is torn by the thought of the sin 
and misery of his brothers, but who kuows that the Father can, 
and will, turn the evil into the means of glorious gain. 

As Erica looked, the true meaning of pain seemed to flash 
iipon her. Dimly she had apprehended it in the days of her 
atheism, had clung to the hope that the paîn of the few brought 
the gain of the many; but now the hope became certainty, the 
faith became open vision. For was it not all here, written in 
clearest characters, in the life of the Ideal Man ] And is not 
what was true for him, true for us too ] We talk much about 
* Christ our example,’ and struggle painfully along the uphill 
road of the Imitatio7i of Christy meaning by that too often a 
vague endeavour to be ‘good,’ to be patient, to be not entirely 

But when pain comcs, 
when the immense misery aud evil in the w'orld are borne in 
upon us, we too often stumble, or fail uttcrly, just because w'e 
do not understaiid our sonship ; beeause we forget that Chris- 
tiaiis must be sin-bearers like their Master, pain-bearers like 
their Master; bccause we will let ourselves be blinded by the 


absorbed in the things Avhieh are seen. 
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‘ Tve becn gnidging Brian 


mjstery of evil and the mjstery of pain, instead of fixing our 
cjes as Ciirist did, on the joj that those mjsteries are sure to 
bring. ‘ Lo, I come to do Thj will.’ And what is the will 
of even a good earthlj Lither biit the best possible for all his 

childreu 1 

Erica saw for the first time that no pain she had ever suffered 
had been a wasted thing, nor Imd it merelj taught her personallj 
some needful lesson; it had been rather her allotted service, 
licr share of pain-bearing, sin-bearing, Christ-followiiig; hcr op- 
portunitj of doing the ‘ WiU’—not self-chosen, but givcn to her 
as one of the best of gifts bj the Father Himself. 

‘ Oh, what a little fool Fve been ! ^ she thought to hcrself, 
with the strange pang of joj which comes when we make some 
discoverj which sweetens the wholc of life, and which seems so 
sclf-evident that we can but wonder and wonder at our dense 

stupiditj in not seeing it sooner. 
what God sees he most wants ! Fve been groaning over the 
libels and injustices which seem to bring so much paiu and 
evil, when, after all, thej will be, in the long run, the vcrj 
things to show people the need of tolerance, and to establish 
freedom of speech.’ 

Evcn this pain of renunciation seemed to gain a new meaning 
for her, though she could not in the least fathom it; even the 
unspeakable grief of fceling that hcr father was devoting much 
of his life to the propagation of error, lost its bitterness, though 
it i’etained its depth. For with the true realisation of Father- 
lîood and Sonship impatience and bitterness die, and in their 
place rises the pcace which ‘ passeth understanding.’ 

‘ We will have a daj of unmitigated pleasure,’ her fathcr 
had said to lier, and the words had at the time beeu like a 
sharp stab. But, after all, might not this pain, this unseen and 
dimlj uuderstood work for humanitj, be in verj trutlî thc 
truest pleasure'? What artist is there who would not gratefullj 
receive from the ]\Iaster an order to attempt the loftiest of 
subjects ] What jîoet is there whose hcart would not bound 
when he knew he was callcd to write ou the noblest of thcmesl 
All the struggles, all the wearj dajs of failure, all the miserj 
of couscious incomplcteness, all the agonj of soul—thesc were 
but means to the end, and so inseparablj bound up with tho 
end that thej were no more evil but good, their darkncss over- 
flooded with the light of thc work achicved. 

Haeburn, coming into the room saw what shc was îooking at, 
and turned awaj. Little as hc could undcrstand her thoughts, 
ho was not the sort of man to wound uuneccssarilj oue wlio 
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difiered from him. His words in public wore sharp and imcom- 
promising; in debate hc did not much carc how he hit as long 
as he hit hard. But, apart from the excitcmeut of such sword> 
play, he was, whcn convinccd that his hearers w^cre honest 
Christians, genuiuely sorry to give them pain. 

Erica fouud him looking at a Sêvres cliiua vase in which ho 
could not by any possibility have bccn interestcd, 

‘ I feel Mr. Kuskin’s wrathful eye npon me,’ she said, 
laughiug. * Now after spending all that time before a Carlo 
Dolci, w^e must really go to the Uffizzi, aiid look at Botticclli’s 
“ Fortitude,’^ Brian and I nearly quarrelled over it the last 
timc we w^ere there.’ 

So they wandered away together throiigh the loug gallcries, 
Erica pointing out her favoiirite pictures and hearing his 
opinion about them. And indecd Baeburn was as good a com- 
panion as could be wished for in a picturc-gallery. The intensc 
developmeut of the critical faculty, which had really becn 
the bane of his existence, came here to his aid, for he had a 
quick eye for all tliat was beautiful both in art aud nature, 
and wonderfully keen powers of observation. The refreshment, 
too, of leaving for a moment his life of excessive toil was grcat; 
Erica hoped that he really did find the day, for once, ‘ immiti- 
gatcd pleasure.’ 

They w^ent to Santa Croce, they walked through thc 
crow’ded market, they had a merry disimte about asccuding the 
Campanile. 

‘ Just this one you really must let me try,’ said Erica, ‘ they 
say it is very easy.* 

‘ To people without spines pcrhaps it may be,’ said Baeburn. 

^ But think of the view from the top,’ said Erica, ‘ aud it 
really w^on’t hurt me. Now, padre 7)iio, I’m snre it’s for tho 
greatest happiness of the greatest number that I should go 
up 


I 




* It’s the old story,’ said Baeburn smiling, 

‘ “ Vain is the hope, by any force or skill, 

To stem the current of a woman’s will; 

For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 

And if she won’t, she won't, and there’s an end on’t.” 


However, since this is probably the last time in our livcs that 
w'e shall have the chance, perhaps 1’!! not do thc tyrauuical 

father.’ 

Thcy had soon climbed thc steep staircase, aud w^ere quito 
rew’arded by the magnificent view from the top, a graiid 
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panorama of city and river and green Apennines. Erica looked 
northward toFiesolo with a fast-throbbing heart. Yet it seemed 
as if half a lifetime lay between the passion-tossed yesterday 
and the sad yet peaceful present. Nor was the feeliiig a mero 
delusion; she had indeed in those brief hours lived years of the 
spirit life. 

She did not stay long at that northern parapet; thoughts 
of her own life or even of Brian’s would not do just then. She 
had to think of her father, to devote herself to him. And 
somehow, though her heaiii ^vas sad, yet her happiness was real, 
as they tried together to make out tbe various buildings; and 
her talk was iinrestrained, and even her laughter natural, not 
forced; for it is possible to those who really love to throw 
themselves altogether into the life of another, and to lay aside 
all thought of self. 

Once or twice that day she half fearcd that her father must 
guess all that had happened. He w’as so very careful of her, 
so considerate ; and for îtaeburn to be more considerate meant 
a great deal, for in private he was always the most gentle man 
imaginable, His opponents, who often regarded him as a sort 
of ‘ tiend in humaii shape,’ were strangely mistaken in their 
estimate of his character. When treated with discourtesy or 
unfairness in public, it w'as true that he liit back again, and hit 
hard ; and, since even in the nineteenth century we are so fool- 
ish as to use thesc weapons against the expression of opinions 
we deem mischievous, Raeburn had had a great deal of practice 
in this retaliation. He was a very proud and a very sensitivo 
man, not blessed with overmuch patience. Biit he held his 
opinions honestly, and had suffered much for them; he had a 
real love for humanity, and an almost passionate desire to bctter 
his generation. 

deemed everything that is vile ; like poor Shclley, he found it 
exceedingly bitter to let ‘murderers and traitors take precedence 
of hîm in public opinion.’ People in general took into account 
all his harsh utterances (and some of them were very harsh), 
but they rarely thought anything about the provocation received, 
the excessively hard life that this man had lived, the gross 
personal insults which he had had to put up with, the galling 
iiijustice he had had to fight against. Upon this side of the 
question they just turned their backs, pooh-poohed it, or, when 
it was forced upon their noticc, said (unanswerable argument!) 
‘ It couldn’t be so U 

When, as they ^vere making the descent, Erica found the 
strong hand stretched out for hcrs tlie momcnt the way grew 


To such a man it was no light tbing to be 


‘right onward.’ 
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dark, when she was warncd ofthe slightest difficiilty by, ‘Take 
care, little one, a narrow stcp,’ or, ‘ ’Tis rather broken hcrc,’ she 
almost trembled to think that, in spite of all her effoj’ts, he 
inight have learnt how matters rcally were. But bj^-and-by his 
sercnity re-assurcd her; liad he thonght that she was in trouble, 
his face woukl not have been so cloiidless. 

And in truth Raeburn, spite of his keen observation, iiever 
thouglit for a moment of thc true statc of the case. He was a 
very literal, unimagiuative man, and, having once lcarnt to 


regard Bi’ian as an old family friend and as his doctor, hc ncver 
dreamed of rcgarding him in the light of his daughter’s lover. 
Also, as is not unfrequcntly the case whcn a man has only oue 
child, he never could tako-in the fact that she was quite gro'^di 
up. Evcn when he read her articlcs in the Daily Revieio^ or 
discussed the most wcighty topics with her, she was always 
^ littlc son Eric,’ or his ‘ little one.’ Aud Erica^s unquenchable 
high s})irits served to keep up the delusion. She would as often 
as not end a conversatiou on Darwinism by a romp with 
Friskarina, or writc a very thoughtful article on Scrutin cle 
Liste, and then spidng up from hcr desk and play like any child 
with an India-rubber ball uominally kept for children visitors. 

She managed to tide over those daj^s bravely aud cven 
checrfully for hcr fathcr’s sake. It was easier wheii tliey had 
left 

Peaceful old Verona was more in accordancc with her state of 
miud; and from thence they went to Trcnto, and over the 
Brenncr, passing Botzcn and Brixen in thcir lovely valley, 
gaining a brief glimpse of the spire-like Dolomitr and gradually 
ascending the pass, leaving the river and its yellow i’eeds, and 
passing through the rich pasture-land, where the fields were 
bright with buttercups and daisics 

people’s property, as Baeburn called them. Then on once 
more bctween crimson and purple poi’phyry mountains, nearer 
and nearcr to the snowy mountain peaks; and at last, as the 
day drew to an cnd, they dcscended again, and saw dovm below 
them, in the loveliest of valleys, a littlc town, its whitc houscs 
suflrused by a crimson sunset glow. 

* Innsbruck, madam, Innsbruck 1 ’ said a fat old Tyrolese 
man, who had bcen showîng thcm all the bcauties of his belovcd 


Florence, with its over-bright and over-sad memories. 


gold and silver of thc 


country throughout thc journey. 

And, though nothing could evcr agaiu have for Erica thc 
sweet glamour of an Italian city, yet she was glad now to havc 
seen the last of that sunny land, and welcomed chc homcly 
little place with its matter-of-fact liouses and prospcrous 
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comfort, She felt, somchow, tliat it woiild be easier to cndure 
now that she was fairl}\out of Italy. 

The day aftcr thcir arrival at Innsbrnck was Sunday. 
There was no English service as yet, for the scason had not 
bcgun, but Erica wcnt to the littlc Lutheran church, and 
Raeburn, who had ncvcr bccn to a Luthcran service, wcnt with 
her, for the sake of studying the congregation, the preacher, 
aud the doctrine. Also, perhaps, because he did not want hcr 

in a foreign 

All her lifc long Erica remembcred that Sunday. The 
peaceful little church with its high pews, where they sat to sing 
and stood to pray, the homely Gcrman pastor with his plain yet 
forcible scrmon on ‘Das Gcbet,^ the restful feeling of unity 
which so infinitely outweighed all the trifling diflerences, and 
the comfort of the swect old Gcrman cliorales. The words of 
one of them lingered always in lier mcmory. 

‘ Fühlt Seel und Lieb ein Wohl ergehen 
So treib es mich zum Dank dafür ; 

Laszt du mich deine Werke Sehen, 

So sey mein Rühmen stets von dir; 

Und find ich in der Welt nicht Ruh, 

So steig mein Sehnen Himmel zu.’ 


to feel loucly 



rivcr flowing smootlily onward, the birds singing. 


After thc service was ended, they wandered out into thc 
public gardens where birds were singing round thc statuc of 
Walter von der Vogelveidc, and a sparrow, to Erica’s great 
dclight, perched on his very shoulder. Then they left the 
town altogether and roamed out into the open country, crossing 
the rivcr by a long and curiously constnicted plank bridge, and 
saimtcring along the valley beneath the snowy mountains, the 

and a 

paradise of flowcrs on every side. It was quite the hottest day 
they had had, and tliey wcre not sorryto rest in thc first shady 
place they came to. 

^This is the right way to take plcasure,’ said Ilaeburn, en- 
joying as only an ardcnt lovcr of Naturc can eujoy a mountain 

Brief snatches in bctwecn hard work. i\lorc tlian tliat 
is hardly admissible in such times as ours.’ His words sccmcd 
to thciii prophetic later on, for thcir plcasure was dcstincd to 
be evcn bricfcr than they had anticipatcd. Tlie hotcl at wliich 
they wcre staying was being paintcd, Erica had a room on the 
second floor, but Hacburn had bccn put at the top of thc housc. 
They liad just returncd from a long drivc, and wcre quictly 
sittiug in Erica’s room writing letters, thinking every momcut 
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that the goiig would sound for thc six o’clock tahle-dhôle^ \Yhcn 
a sound of many voices outside made Ilaeburn look up. IIe 
^vent to the window. 

‘ Hullo ! a firc-engine ! ’ he exclaimed. 

Eriea hastily joiued him; a crowd was gatbering bcneath 
tbc window, shoutiiigj waving, gesticulating. 


o 


‘ AVby, they are pointing up hcre 1 ’ cried Erica. ‘ Tbe fir 
must be bcre ! ’ 

Sbe rusbed across the room, and opened tbe door; tbc 
whole place was in an uproar, peoplc rushing to and fro, crics 
of ‘Fcuer! Feuer!’ a waiter with scarcd face htuTying from 
room to room witb tbe announccmcnt, in broken English, ‘ Tbe 
botel is on fire ! ’ or, somctimcs, iu his haste and confusion, 
‘ Tbe fire is on hotcl ! ’ For a moment Erica’s beart stood still; 
tbe very vagueness of the terror, the iincertainty as to the 
extent of the dangcr or the possibîlity of cscape, was paralysing. 
Then with the natural instiiict of a book-lover she hastily 
picked up two or three vohimes from the table, and bcggcd Iicr 
father to come, He made ber put on ber hat and cloak, and 


shoiildering her portmantcau, led tbc 


way 


tbrough 


the 


corridors and dowu tbe stairease, steadily forcing a passage 
through the confuscd and terrified people, and never pausing 
for an instant, not even asking tho wbereabouts of tbe fire, till 
he had got Erica safely out into the little platz, and bad sct 
down her portmanteau under one of the trccs, 

Tbey looked up tbcn and saw tliat the wbole of the roof 
and tbe attics of the hotel were blazing. Ptaeburn’s room was 
immcdiately below and was in grcat danger. A sudden tliougbt 
secmed to occur to him, a look of dismay crossed his face, he 

felb burriedly in his pockct. 

‘ Wbcre did I chauge my coat, Erîca I ’ he askcd. 

‘ You went up to your room to cbauge it, just bcfore tbe 

drive,’ sbe replied. 

‘ Tben, by all tbat’s unlucky Pve left in it thosc papcrs for 
Ilasenbalg î Wait hcrc ; I’ll be back in a minute.’ 

He burried off, looking morc anxious tban Erica bad evcr 
scen him look beforc. Thc papers which he had been asked to 
delivcr to Herr Hasenbalg iu no way concerned liim, but they 


entrustcd 


of course. 


more to be considercd tban tlie most valnable privatc propcrty. 
j\Iuch hindered by the crowd and by tbc fire-cnginc itsclf, 
wbieb bad been movcd into thc entrance-ball, he at length 
sueeecded in fighting his way past an unecasing proecssion of 
furniture whicb was bciug rcscued from tlie fiamcs, and 
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pnshing his \vi\j iip the stairs had filinost gained his room, 
whcn a pitifnl cry reached his ears, It was impossible to a 
man of rtaelnirn’s natnre not to tnrn aside; the political 
despatches m.ight be veiy important, but a deserted child in a 
burning lionse ontweighed all other considcrations. He threw 
open the door of thc room whence the cry had come; the 
scafïblding outside had canght fire and the flames werc darting 
in at the window. Sitting np in a little wooden cot was a 
ehild of two or three years old, his baby face wild with 

fright. 

‘ Poor bairn l’ exclaimcd Paeburn, taking him in his strong 
arms. ‘ Have they forgotten you 

The child was German and did not nnderstand a word, but 
it knew in a moment that this man, so like a fairy-tale giant, 
was a rescuer. 

‘ Guter Jxiese I ’ it sobbed, appealingly. 

The ^ good giant ’ snatched a blanket from the cot, roHed it 
ronnd the shivering little bit of humanitj", and carried hiin 
down into the platz. 

‘ Keep this bairnie till his belongings claim him,’ he saidy 
putting his charge into Erica’s arms. Aiid then he hnrried 
back again, once more ran the ganntlet of the descending ward- 
robes aiwl bcdsteads, and at last reached his room. It was 
bare of all furniturc ; the lighter things—liis coat among them 
—had been thrown ont of the wdndow, the more solid things 
had been carried downstairs. He stood thcre bafîîed and for 
once in his life bewildered. 

Half-choked with the smoke, he crossed the room and 
looked out of the window, the hot breath of the flamcs from 
the scafFolding scorching his face. But looking throngh that 
frame of fire, he saw that a cordon had been drawn round the 
indiscriminatc piles of rescned property, that the military had 
been called out, and that the most perfect order prevailcd. 
There was still a chance that he might recover thelost papers ! 
Then, as there was no knowing that the roof wonld not fall iu 
and crnsh him, he made the bcst of his way down agam among 
the still flowing stream of furniture. 

An immense crowd had gathered in the square outside ; the 
awc-struck mnrmnrs and exclamations sonndcd like the roar of 
distant thnndcr, and the shonts of ‘ Wasser I Wasscr 1 ’ alter- 
nated with the winding of bngles, as tlie soldicrs moved now in 
one dircction, now iii anotlier, their briglit nniforms and the 
shining helmcts of the fire-brigade men flashing liither and 
thither among the dark mass of spectators. Overhead tho 
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fiames raged, while tlie vdiicl blew down bits of biirning tinder 
npon the erowd. Eriea, wedged in among the friendly Tyrolese 
people, watehed anxiously for her father, not qnite able to be- 
lieve his assiirance that there was no danger. When at length 
shc saw the tall commanding figiirc emerge from the burning 
hotel, the white head towering over the crowd, her heart gave 
a great bound of rclief. But she saw in a moment that hc had 
been unsuccessful. 

^ It must have becn thrown out of the window,’ he said, 
elbowing liis way up to her. ‘ The room was qnitc bare, 
carpet and all gone, nothing to be foimd but thcse valnaVdes, 
ancl with a smile, he held up the last number of the Idnl- 
Breaker^ and a tooth-brnsh. 

‘They arc taking great care of the things,' said Eriea. 

‘ Perhaps we shall find it by-and-by.’ 

‘ We must find it,’ said Uaeburn, his lips forming into tlie 
curve of resoluteness which they were wont to assnme when 
any difficulty arose to be grappled with. ‘ What has become of 
the bairn ? ’ 

‘ A nurse came np and claimed it, and was overwhelmingly 
gratefnl to yon for your rescuc. She had put the child to bed 
early and had gone for a walk in the Gardens. Oli, look, how 
the fire is spreading ! ’ 

‘ That scaffolding is tcrribly against saving it, and the wind 
is high, too,’ saicl Raebnrn, scanning the place all over witli his 
keen eyes. Then, as an idea seemed to strike him, lie snd- 
denly liuiTied forward once more, ancl Erica saw him speakîng 


to 


two fire-brigadc meii. 


In anothcr m 


the soldiers 


motioned the crowd fnrther back, Uaeburn rejoined Erica, and, 
pickiug up her portmantean, took her across the road to the 
step>s of a neighbouring hotel. ‘ Tve suggested that thcy should 
cnt clown the seaffolding,’ lie said; ‘ it is the only ehance oî 

saving the place.’ 

The whole of the woodwork was now on fire ; to cnt it down 
was a somewhat clangerons task, but the men worked gallantly, 
and in a few minutcs the hnge blazing framc, with its poles 
and cross-poles, ladders and platforms, swaycd, qiiivered, thcn 
fell forward with a erash into thc gardc-n beyond. 

Uaebnrn had, as nsnal, attracted to himself the person most 
worth talking to in the crowd, a shrewd-looking inhabitant 
of Iniisbruck, spectacled and somcwhat sallow, but with a faee 
whieh was full of intcllect. He learnt that, although no one 
could speak positively as to the origin of the fire, it was more 
than probable that it had becn no merc accidcnt. Tlie very 
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SnncUij bcforc, at exactlj tlie snmc honr, a lai‘ge factorj liad 
bccn entirel}" destrojcd bj fire, and it nccdcd no verj dccp 
tliinker to cliscover that a Sundaj cvening, when everj one 
wonld bc oiit of doors kccping holidaj, aud the firc-brigadc mcn 
scattercd aud hard to summon, was the vcrj timc for in- 
cendiarism. They lcarnt much f 


om 


the general 


condition of the placc, which secmcd ontwardîj 
too ])eaccful and prosperous for snch wild and scnsclcss out- 
brcaks. 

‘If, as sccms probable, this is the act of some crazj 


m 


in gencral,’ said Ilaebnrn to Erica, when the informant had 
j)asscd on. ‘ Tliose papcrs for Hascnbalg wcrc important ones, 
and, if laid hold of bj unfriendîj hauds, might do iintold harm. 
Socialism is the most foolish sjstcm on carth. Inevitablj it 
tiirns to this soH of violence whcii tlie uiicducatcd havc scized 
011 its main idead 

^ Aftcr all, I bcîievc thcj will savc tlie lionsc,’ said Erica. 
^ Just look at tliose mcn on the top, how splendidîj thcj are 
working ! ^ 

It was, in trntli, a grand, tliough a vcrj horriblc siglit to 
scc tlic dark forms 
rafters witli an absolute 
Tliesc wcrc not fircmcn, but voluntccrs—chimne^^-swecps, as 
one of thc crowd informcd llacburn—and it was in the main 


toiling 


awaj, hewing down the bnriiing 
disregard to thcir persoual safetj. 


to thcir cxertions that the fire was at 


lcngth 


cx- 


owmg 
tiiiguislicd. 

After the excitcmcnt was ovcr, tîicj went into the neigh- 
îiouring hotel, whcrc tlicre was some difficnltj in obtaining 
rooms, as all thc biirnt-ont pcoplc had takcn rcfiigc thcrc. 
Ilowever, tlic ntmost liospitalitj and fricndlincss prevaiîcd, and 
evcn huiigrj Englislimen, clicatcd of thcir diuncr, wcre paticiit 
for once, wliilc tîic over-taxed waitcrs hurried to and fro, pre- 
paring for tlic sccoiid aiid quitc uncxpcctcd iaUe-iriiûte. 
Evciy one had somctliiiig to tcll cithcr of his escape or Iiis 
losscs. Onc ladj had sccn hcr nightgown thrown ont of tîic 
window, and had nianagcd adroitlj to catch it; sonic oiie else 
011 rusliing np to find his pursc had becn dcliigcd bj thc firc- 

and raacbunfs storj of the littlc Gcrman boj excitcd 

Thc visitors were inclincd to make a hcro of 
Once, wlicn hc had lcft thc room, Erica heard a dis- 
cussion about him with iio littlc amnscincnt. 

^ Who is thc vcrj talî, white-haircd man 1 ’ 

‘Thc onc who savcd thc child? 1 bclicvc hc must bc the 


engiiic; 
grcat intcrcst. 
liim. 
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Bishop of Steneborough ; he is travelling in the Tjrol, I know, 
and I’m siire that inan is a somebody. So mnch digiiity and 
siich power over everjbody ! didn’t jou see the waj the captain 
of tlie fire-brigade deferred to him ? ’ 

‘ Well, now' I think of it,’ replied the other, ‘ he has an 
earnest, devotional sort of face; perhaps jou’re right. I’ll 
speak to him wheh he coiiies baek. Ah ! ’ ih a lower voiee, 
‘ there he is 1 and—eonfound it 1 he’s got no gaiters ! Good- 
bje to mj visions of life-long friendship and a eomfortable 
living for Dick 1 ’ 

In spite of his anxietj about the lost packet, Raeburn 
laugbed heartilj over Erica’s aeeount of this eonversation. He 
had obtained leave to seareh the deserted hotel, and a little 
before ten o’elock thej made their waj across the square, over 
planks and charred raftei’s, broken glass, and pools of water, 
which were hard to steer through in the darkness. The fire 
^vas now quite out, and thej w^ere beginning to move the 
furniture in agaiu, but the plaee had beeu entirely dismantled, 
and looked eerie and forlorn. On the staircase w\as a de- 
capitated statue, and brokeu and erushed plants wxre strewui 
about. Eriea’s room w'as quite bare of fiirniture, nor eould 
she find anj of the things she wanted. The pen with w'hieh 
she had beeu writing laj on the floor, and also a Japanese fan 
soaked wûth w^ater, but ueither of these were verj servieeabie 
artieles to a person bereft of everj toilet requisite. 

‘ I shall have to lie dowm to-uight like a dog, aud get up in 
the morning, and shake mjself,’ she said, laughing. 

And probablj a good manj people in Innsbruck wxre that 

evenintr in like case. 


Notwûthstauding the dîscomforts, howevcr, and the past 
exeitenient, that w\as the first night in which Erica had reallj 
slcpt since the daj at Fiesole, the first night unbroken bj 
dreams about Brian, unhaunted bj that blanehed, rigid face, 
wdiicli had stamped its image indeliblj upon her brain in the 
amphitheatre. She awoke, too, without that almost intolerable 

daj w’hieh had hitherto made earlj 
It was everjthing to have an actual 
and practicable dutj readj to hand, evei'jthing to have a busj 
preseut which w^ould erowd out past and future, if onlj for a 


of the coming 


dread 

morning hateful to hcr. 


Through the 


few hours. Also the disaster had its comie side. 
thin partition she could hear distinetlj the eomplaints of the 
people in the next room. 

‘ How are w^e to get on with uo soap î Do go and see if 
James has auj.’ 
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Tlicn camc stcps in tlic passagc, and a loiid knock at tlie 
o])posite door. 

‘ Jamcs! ’ 

No answcr. A furiously loud second knock. 

^ James I ’ 

‘ AVhat’s thc matter 1 Another fire 1 ’ 

‘ Havc you anj soap 1 ’ 

‘ Any what ? ’ slecpily. 

‘ Auy soap ? ’ 

\pparcntly Jamcs was not thc happy possessor of that 
necessary of lifc, for thc stcps rctreated, and the bcll was 
violcntly rung. 

‘ “ What, no soapl” ’ cxclaimed Erica, laughing; ‘“so he 
dicd, and she very imprudcntly married the barber, kcj ’ 




The chambcrmaid camc to answer the bell. 

‘ Scnd some one to the ncarest shop, plcasc, and get me 
some soap.’ 

‘ And a spongc,’ said another. 

‘ And a brush and comb,’ said thc first. 

‘ Oh ! and some hair-pins,’ echocd thc othcr. ‘ Why, dis- 
traction ! shc docsn’t undcrstand a word ! What’s the German 
for soap ? Give me Travd Talk.^ 

‘ It’s burnt.’ 

‘ Wcll, then, show hcr tho soap-dish ! Brush your hair 
with your hands ! This is something bctwccn Dumb Crambo 
and Mulberry Bush ! ’ 

The whole day was not unlikc a fatiguing game of hidc- 
and-seek, and had it not bcen for Ilaeburn’s great anxicty, it 
would havc bcen excecdingly amusing. Everytliing was now 
insidc the liotel again, but of course in the wildest confusion. 
J’he pcrsonal property of the visitors was placcd, as it camc to 
light, in the liall-portcr’s little room; biit things wcrc to be 
mct witli in all dircctions. At tcn o’clock, onc of Ilaeburn’s 
boots was found on the third story; in the evcning, its fellow 
tiirncd up in thc cntrancc-hall. Distractcd tourists wcrc to be 
sccn iu all dircctions, burrowing undcr heaps of clothcs, or 


vainly 


opening 


cui)boards and drawcrs, aud tlie delight of 


fiiidiiig cvcn the most trifling posscssion was grcat. Eor liours 
Ihicburn and Erica scarchcd for the lost ]^apers in vain. At 
lcngth, in the cvcning, the coat was found ; but, alas î the 
pocket was cm])ty. 

‘ Thc cnvelo])C must havc bccn taken out,’ said Erica. 
‘ Was it dircctcd ? ’ 

‘ Unfürtuiiatcly, ycs,’said rvacburn. ‘Biit, aftcr all, thero 
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is still a chance that it may have tiimbled oiit as the coat fell. 
If so, we may fiiid it elsewhere. IVe great faith iu the honcsty 
of thesc Innsbmck people, notwithstanding the craze of some 
of them that property is theft. That worthy man yesterday 
was riglit, I expect. I hcar that the proprietor had had a 
threatening letter not long ago to this eftcct,— 

“ Sein thun unser Dreiszîg, 

Schüren thun wir fleiszig. 

Dem Armen thäPs nichts, 

Dem Keichen schad’ts nichts.’’ 


That is tolcrably immistakablcj I think. I’ll haYe it in next 
week’s Idol^ with an article on the folly of Socialism.’ 


Judicioiis offers of reward failed to 


bring the papers to 


light, and Raeburn was so much vcxed about it, and so deter- 
mincd to search evcry nook and cranny of the hotel, tliat it 
was hard to get him away even for meals. Erica could not 
help feeling that it was hard that thc brief days of relaxation 
he had allowed himself shoukl be so entir,ely spoilt. 

‘ Now, if I were a model daughter, I should dream wliere 

said, laughingly, as she wishcd him 


thing,’ she 


to find the 
good-niglit. 

She did not drcam at all, but she was up as soon as it was 
light, searching oncc more with minute faithfulness in every 
part of the hoteL At length she came to a room piled from 
îloor to ceiling with linen, blankets, aiid coverlets. 

‘Have all these been shaken]’ she asked of the maid- 
scrvant who had been helping her. 

‘ Well, not shaken, I think,’ owned the servant. ^ We wcre 
in a hurry, you see ; but thcy are all frcsh folded.’ 


It 


inight 


have slipped into one of them,’ said Erica. 
‘ Hclp me to shake evcry one of these, and I will give you two 
gulden.’ 

It was hard work, and somewhat hopeless work; but Erica 
set about it with all the earnestness and thoroughness of her 
Uacburn nature, and at length came her reward. At the very 
bottom of the huge pile they came to a counterpane, and, as 
they opened it, out fcll thc large, thick envclope directed to 

” ' ’ ’ it up, 


Hcrr 


Hasenbalg. 


With a 


of the delighted 


cry of .joy, Erica snatched 

pressed double the reward into the liands 
servant, and flew iii search of her father. She found him 
groping in a great heap of miscellancous goods in the porter’s 

room. 

‘I’ve found my razors,’ lie said, looking up,’ ‘and every 
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out of my travelliug-bng; but tho 


twopcuuj'bairpcnuy thiug 
papers, of course, are nowhere.^ 

^What’s your defiuition of ‘Miowhere r” asked Erica, 
laughingly coveriiig his eyes, while shc slippcd the eiivelopc 
iuto his haud. 

Ilis look of relief luade her happier thau she had bccn for 
days. He stood up quickly, and turned the envelope over to 
sce that it had uot bcen tainpcred with. 

‘ This is my definition of a dear, good bairu,’ hc said, 
puttiug his hand on her liead. ‘ You have takeu a hundrcd- 
weiglit ofF my lieart, Eric. Wlicre did you find it ? ’ 

She described her search to him. 

‘ Well, now, uothing will satisfy me but a mountain,’ said 
Ivaeburn. ‘Are you too tired ? We could have a good climb 
before diuner.’ 

‘ I have liad such a lougiug 


‘ Oh, let us r shc exelaimed. 


to gct nearer the snow.’ 


Each felt that thc holiday had uow bcgun. They tlirew 
care to the wiuds, and gave themsclves up alfogethcr to the 
cnjoymeut of the lovcliest walk they had cvertaken. Crossing 
thc Kreuzer bridge, they made their way ])ast litOc wooden 


châlets. 


through 


grovcs 


of oak whcre the 


sunlight 


came 


flickering in between 


the leaves, throiigh piue-woods whose 


loug 


vistas wcre solenm as cathedral aisles, until at last they 
gained the summit of the lower range of hills, froni which was 
a glorious view on every hand. Down below lay thc little 
town which would be for evcr memorable to them ; while abovc 
thcm rose the grand chain of snowy mountains which still 
seemcd as lofty and imapproachabîe as 


evcî’. 


though 


themselves werc ou high ground. 


th cy 

Soft aud vclvcty and grecn 
lay that great upward sweep in the sunshinc, shaded in some 
places by a dark patch of pines, or gleaming with a heap of 
fallen snow. Here aud thcre some dcep rugged cleft would be 
fillcd from top to bottom with thc gleammg whitcness, while 
above, crowuing the steep and barrcu height, the snow rcigned 
supreme, immelted as yet evcn by the hot May sun. 

And Erica was, in spite of her sorrow, unfeignedly happy. 
She could not be sad when her father ^vas so thoroughly en- 
joying liimself, when for once lie was altogcther removed from 
the baleful infiueuces of liatred, inalice, and all imcharitable- 


iiess. 


Here 


— instead of sweeping demmciations, which in- 
variably drove him, as they drove cven the patient Job, to an 
assertion of his own righteousness—thcre was the silent yet 
most real tcachiug of Nature; and he miist be a small-soulcd 
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biit tlie best man in tlie worlcl is to a great 


Hasenbalg 


man, iudeed, who, iu the presence of grand mouhtain sccnerj, 
cannot forget liis own personalitj, realising the iiifinite beautj 
and the uiispeakable greatness of Nature. Erica's father was 
unquestionablj a large-souled man, in everj sense of the word 
a great mau ; 

extent dependent on circumstaiice, and tlie circumstanccs of 
Ilaeburn’s life had been exceptionallj hard. Onlj two things 
on earth acted as a check upon the one great fault which 
marred an otherwise fine character. Beautj of scenerj made 
him for the time being as humble as a child, and the devotion 
of his own followers sometimes made him ask himself whether 
he were worthj of such love. 

The following daj the papers, which had caused them so 
much troiibic aud auxietj, were safelj delivered to Herr 

at Salzburg; and then came one more perfect 
holidaj. In the months that followed Erica loved just to shut 
her e^^es and forget a sad or stormj present, to call up once 
more the remembrance of that time. To the minutest details 
she alwajs remembered it. The start in the earlj moniing, 
which had sceiued cloudj and unpromising, the long, bcautiful 
drive to Berchtesgaden, and on bejond to the Königsee. The 
perfect and uubroken calm of that loveliest of lakes, so 
jealouslj guardcd bj its chain of mountains that onlj iii two 
places is it possible to effect a landing. The dark pines and 
silverj birches clothing the sides of the mountains; the grej 
limestone clifis rising steep and sheer from tlie water, in which 
their slim, green skiff glided swiftlj on, the oars, which were 
more like long, brown spades, pulled bj a man and womau, 
who took it in turns to sit ancl staud ; the man with gaj tie 
and waistband, Tjrolese hat and waving feather; the woman 

hat over a gailj-embroidered head-dress, 
am])le white sleeves, a square-cut bodice, and blue plaid skirt. 

Here and there a group of light-green larches just caught 
the sunshiue, or a little boat coming in the oppositc direction 
would suddenlj glide round one of the bends in the lake, its 
oars splashing a wide line of silverj briglitness in the calni 
watcr, in vivid contrast to the dark-blue prow. Then, as thej 
ronnded one of the abrupt curves, came a glorious view of 
snow-mountains—blue shadows below, and above, in the sun- 
shine, the most dazzling whiteness, while close to the water. 


wearing a similar 


from the sheer precipice of grej rock, sprang here and there a 
hardj pine. 

Thej landed beside a quaint lictle church with cupolas, 
and had an exquisite walk through the woods jiist at the foot 
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a haiulsome-looking pcasant, in gay Tyrolcse attire, 


of the niountains, where the wealth of gentians and other 
Alpine flowers made Haeburn’s felicity completc. 

rresently eame the retum to the little boat, and a quiet 
row back to the landiiig-place, where thcir earriage awaited 
theni, And thcn fullowed the delightful drive home, past the 
river, which tossed its green watcrs here and there into snow- 
like wreaths of foam, over quaiut and shaky wooden bridges, 
between grcy rocks and groves of plane-trces, whose trunks 
were half-vciled in golden-brown moss. Then on bcneath a 
hill covered with young pines, which grew to the very road- 
side, eatching far-away glimpses of a darkcned and mysterious 
sky through the forest of stems. Then past larger and taller 
pine-trees, which, standing further apart, let in more sky, and 
left space for the brown earth to be flecked with sunshine. 
And here, in the most peaceful of all country rcgions, thcy met 

much 

adorned with silvcr chains, since it was Ascension Day and a 
fcstiral. lle was loading by the hand his little daughter. 

‘ That is a peaccful lot,’ said Eaeburn, glancing at them. 
‘ Would we like to change placcs with them, little son Eric?’ 

She laughed and shook her head, but fell, nevertheless, 
into a rcverie, wondering what such a charactcr as hcr fatlicr’s 
would have been nnder lcss hard eircumstances, trying to 
picture a possible life in that sheltered green valley. All was 
so perfectly peaceful; the vcry river grew broader and ealmer, 
cattle grazed by the roadside, women walked slowly along with 
their kuitting in their hands, the fruit-trees were white with 
blossom. As they reaehed the pretty village of Berchtcsgaden 
the sun was setting, the square comfortable-looking white 
honses, with their broad dark eaves and balconies, were bathed 
in a rosy glow, the two spires of the little ehurch stood out 
darkly agaiust the evening sky; in the platz womcn were 
filling thcir pitchcrs at a stone fountain made in the shape of a 
rampant lion, while others were kneeling before tlie ealvary at 


the entrance to the village, praying with the revcrence whicli 
is one of the eharacteristies of the Tyrolese. Towering above 
all in the background rose the two Wartzmann pcaks, standing 
thcre wliite and majcstic like guardiau angels. 

‘What foolish being eallcd seven the perfcet number?’ 
said Kaeburn, turning back from a last look at the twin moun- 
tains which were now assuming their cloud caps. ‘ Two is the 
pcrfect number, is it not, little onel’ 

She smiled, and sli])ped her hand into his. 

Thcn eame a wild, dcsolate part of the road, whieh passed 
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througli a valley sliut iii on all sides by inouiitains, soine of 
tliem snowy, all wild and precipitous, and looking strangely 
desolate in the falling light. Erica could not help contrasting 
it witli the view from the amphitheatre at Fiesole, of that 
widcr amphitheatre of grcen hills all glowing with light and 
love. But prescntly came more peaceful glimpses; pretty 
little Schellenburg with its serpentine river winding again aiid 
agaiii through the village strcet, and thc happy-looking pea- 
sants chatting at their doors with here and there a whitc- 
capped baby made much of by all. 

At last in the cool of the evening thcy reached Salzburg 
once more. But the pleasures of thc day were not yet over, 
for as they drew up at the door of their hotel a well-known 
figure sudderdy emerged from the porch and hurried towards 
the carriage. 

‘ Unexpccted as a meteor,’ said a hearty voice, in slightly 
foreign accents. ‘ Well, my good friend, well, iny guardian 
angel, how are you both ? We mcet under more auspicious 
circumstances this time 

It was Eric Haebcrlein. 


CIIAPTEB. XXXIV. 


TIIE MOST UXKINDEST CUT OF ALL. 


Those who perseciited them supposed of course that they were de- 
fending Christianity, but Clmstianity can be defended in no such way. 
It forbids all persecution—all prosecution for the sake of religion. Force 
cannot possibly propagate the truth or produce the faith, or promote 
the iove in wliich the Gospel consîsts. , . . Persecution can never arise 
from zeal for the Gospel as truth—from zeal for the Gospel properly 
understood. If ever due to zeal in any measure, and not to pride, 
selfishness, anger, ambition, and other hateful lusts . . . it must be to a 
zeal which is in alliance with error. . . . The men [atheists] therefore, 
who, by their courage and endurance were specially instrumental in 
convincing their countrymen that persecution for the avowal and advo- 
cacy even of atheism is a folly and a crime, have really rendered a service 
to the cause of Christian truth, and their names will not be recorded 
without honour when the history of our century is impartially written. 

Baird LectureSy 1877. 

E. Flint, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh. 


A FEW days later the brief holiday ended, and father and 
daughtcr were both hard at w^ork again in Londoii. They had 
crossed from Antwerp by night, and had reaclied home about 
ten o’clock, to find the usual busy life aw’aiting them. 
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Tom aiul Auiit Jcan, who had bccn vcry diill in tlicir 

abscnce, werc delighted to havc thcm back again; aiid 

tliongh the air was thîck witli coming troublcs, yet it was 
nevcrtheless a real homecoming, while Erica, in spite of hcr 
hidden sorrow, had a vcry real enjoyment in dcscribing hcr 
first foreign tonr. Thcy werc making a latc brcakfast while 
she talked, llaeburn being more or less absorbcd in the Daily 
Iieviev). 

‘ You sec such an early ncwspaper is a luxiiry now,’ said 
Erica. ‘ Not that hc’s been bchaving well abroad. He 

promised me whcn we started that he’d eschew newspapers 

altogethcr, and give his brain an cntire rest; but thcre is a 
bcguiling reading-room at Florencc, and there was no keeping 
him away from it.’ 

‘ What’s that ? What are you sayingE said rtacburn, 

absently. 

‘ That very soon, father, you will be as abscnt-mindcd as 
King Stars-and-Garters in the fairy tale, who one day, in a fit 
of abstraction, buttered his newspaper, and tried to read his 
toast.’ 

Kaeburn laughcd, and threw down the Daily Ilevieio. 

‘ Saucier than evcr, isii’t she, Tom 1 AVell, wc’vc como 
back to a few disagrecables ; but then we’ve come back, tliank 
—man ! to roast becf and Turkey towels, and aftcr kick- 
sliaws and table napkins, one knows how to apprcciate sucli 
things.’ 


‘ We could have done with your kickshaws hcrc,’ said Tom. 
‘ If you hadn’t come back soon, Erica, I shonld have gonc to 
thc bad altogcther; for home-life, with tlie cook to cater for 
one, is intolerable. That creature has only two idcas in hcr 


Thc 

Wo 


head ! Wc rang the changes on ricc and stewed rhubarb. 
rhubarb in its oldest stage came up four days riimiing. 
called it thc widow’s crusc? Thcn the scrvants would make a 
point of eating onions for supper, so that the lioiise was in- 
sufierable. And at last we were driven from pillar to post by 
a drcadful proccss callcd housc-cleaning, in which, undoubtcdly, 
life is not worth living. In the end, Mr. Osmond took pity on 
mc, and lent me Briaii’s st\idy. Imaginc herctical writings 
cmanating from that room 1 ’ 

This led the conversation roiind to Brian’s visit to Florcncc, 
and Erica was not sony to bc intcrrupted by a noto from ]\lr. 
Bircliam, requcsting her to write an article on thc Kilbcggan 
rnurdcr. She found tliat the wheels of thc household macliinery 
wuuld need a good dcal of attention bcforc they would inovo 
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as smootbly as slie generally contrivcd to makc them. Things 
had somehow ‘got to wi'ongs ^ in her absencc. Aiid wheii at 
length she thought cvcrything was in train, and had got 
thoroiiglily into the spirit of a descriptive article on the Irish 
tragedy, the cook of two ideas interriipted her with what 
soenied, in contrast, the most trivial of matters. 

‘If yoii please, niiss,’ she said, coming into the grecn-room 
jiist as the three villains in black masks were in the act of 
killing tlieir victim, ^ I thonght you’d wish to know that we 
are wanting a new set of kitchcn-cloths ; and if yoii’ll excuse 
me mentioning it, miss, there’s Jane, miss, iising glass-cloths 
as tea-cloths, and dnsters as knifc-cloths.’ 

Erica looked slightly distracted, bnt divertcd her mind 
from tlie state of Ireland to the state of the honschold linen, 
and, when left alone once more, langhed to herself at the in- 
congrnity of the two snbjects. 

It was nearly a fortnight before Brian retnrned from 
Switzerland. Erica knew that he was in the 'well-known 
honse on the opposite side of the sqnare, and throngh thc 
trces in the garden they conld sce cach the otlier’s place of 
residence. It was a sort of nineteenth centnry version of the 
Bhine legend, in which tlie knight of Rolandseck looked down 
n]3on Nomenwerth, wherc his lady-lovc was immured in a 
convent. 

Sbc had rathcr drcaded the first meeting, biit, wlien it 
came, she felt nothing of what she had feared. She w^as in 
thc habit of going on Snnday morning to the eight o’clock 
service at the chnrch in the square. It was neai'er than 
Charles Osmond’s chnrch, and the honr interfered less wdth 
honsehold arrangements. Just at the corner of the square, on 
the morning of Trinity Sunday, she met Brian. Her heart 
beat qnickly as she shook hands wdth him, bnt there was soinc- 
tliing in his bearing wdnch set her entirely at her ease after 
jnst the first minnte. He looked much older, and a certain 
restlessness in look and manner had qiiite left liim, giving 
place to a peculiar calm iiot nnlike his father’s expression. 
It was the expression which a man bcars wEen he has lost the 
desirc of liis heart, yet manfully strnggles on, allowdng no 
bitterness to steal in, facing uniliiiciimgly the greyness of a 
crippled life. Somehow, joining in that thanksgiving service 
secmed to give tliem the trne key-note for their divided 
lives. As tïicy came out into the porch, he asked her a 
question. 

‘ Yon are an authority on qnotations, T know; my father 
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waiits to verify one for his scriuon this moriiiiig 

help him 1 it is this : 


Caii you 


hevealed in lovc and sacrifice, 

The Ilolicst passcd before thine eyeSy 
One and the same, in threefold guise,” ’ 

‘It is AVhittier, I know/ said Erica, promptly ; ‘ and I 
think it is in a poem called “ Trinitas.’^ Come home with me, 
and we will hunt for it.’ 

So they walked back together silently, and found the 
poern, and at Itaeburn’s request Brian stayed to brcakfast, aiid 
fell back naturally into his old place with them alh 

The following day Piaeburn had to attend a meeting iii the 
north of England; he returncd on the Tuesday afternoon, 
looking, Erica fancied, tired and overdone. 

‘ Bailway journeys are not qiiite the rest thcy once were to 
me,’ he confessed, throwing himself down in a chair by the 
open window, while she brought him some tca. ‘ This is very 
beguiling, littlc one; but see, Pve all thcse lettcrs to answcr 
before fivc.’ 

‘ Your train must haA^e bcen very late.’ 

‘ Yes, thcre was a bîock on thc line, and wc stoj^ped for 
half-an-hour in the middlc of a bean-field—bliss that a Lon- 
doner canT oftcn enjoy.^ 

‘ Did yoii get out V 

‘ Oh, yes, and sat upon the fencc and mcditatcd, to the 
grcat dclectation of my olfactory nerves.’ 

Erica’s laugh was checkcd bv a knock at tlie door. The 

o ^ 

servant announced that a gcntleman wanted to sec Miss 
Itaeburn. 

^ Some mcssage from Mr. Bircham, I expect,’ said Erica to 
her fathcr. ^ Ask him upstairs, pleasc. I only liopc he docsn’t 
want mc to write another articlc at the eleventh liour. If it’s 
the littîc Irish sub-editor, you must be vcry polite to him, 
father, for he has becn kind to me.’ 

But it was no message from the Baily Eevîeiv officc; a pcrfect 
strangcr was shown into thc room. 

11 e bowed slightly as lie cntered. 

‘ Are you Miss Erica liaeburn]’ hc asked, coming towards 

hcr. 

‘ I am,’ shc rcplicd. ‘ What is your business with mc ]’ 

‘ I have to place this documcnt in your hands.’ 

lîe gavc hcr a paper, wîiich sho rapidly imfoldcd. To lier 
dying day she could always scc that hateful bit of foolscap 
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with its alternate printing and writing. The words were to 
this efFect;— 

WrjT SüBPOENA AD Test, at Sittings of High Court. 

il^c ^iiglj Êourf of lîuslicc, ^iucit’s ^icnclj Jlibisiou. 

Between Luke B.aeeükn, Plaintiff, 

AND 

‘W’iLLiAii Henry Pogson, Defcndant. 

YJGTOIIIA, by the Graee of Gocl, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 

To Ebica Baeburn, greeting. 

We eommand j^ou to attend at the sittings of the Queen’s Bencii Division 
of our High Coüut of Justice to be holden at WESTiiiNSTER, on Tuesday, 
the Twentietli day of June, 18 —, at the hour of half-past Ten in the 
forenoon, and so from day to day during the said sittings, until thc above 
eause is tried, to give evidence on behalf of the Defendant. 

Witness, &c. &c. 

Erica read the paper twice before she lookecl up; she had 
gro^vn white to the very lips. Haebnni, recoguising the form of 
a subpoena, came hastily forward, and in the merest glance saw 

no possi 

of opponents have selected a snrer means of tortnriiig him. 

‘ Is this legal V asked Erîca, lifting to his eyes that flashed 
with righteoiis indignation. 

^ Oh, it is legal,^ he rcplied, bittcrly—‘ the poimd of flesh 
was legal. A wife need not appcar against her hiisband, but a 
daughter may be dragged into court and forced to givc cvidence 
against her father.’ 

As he spoke, such angcr flashcd from his ej^es that the 
clcrk shivered all down his backbone. He thoiight he wmdd 
take his depaii:nre as quickly as might be, and drawing a little 
nearer, put down a coin upon the table beside Erica. 

‘ This fee is to cover 3"our expenses, madam,^ he said. 

^ AVhat exclaimecl Erica, her anger lcaping np into a 
sudden flamc, ‘ do you think I shall take money from that 

man V 

She had an insane desire to snatch up the sovereign and 
fling it at the clerk’s head, but, restraining hersclf, merely 
flickecl it back across the table to liim, just touching it with 
the back of her hand as though it had bccn pollutecl. 

‘ A^ou can take tliat back again,’ she saicl, a look of scorn 
sweeping over her face. ‘Tell Mr. Pogson that, when he 
martyrs pcople, he need not say, “ The martyrdom will make 


how matters were. By 


bility coiild tho most malicious 
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you Imngry^ — licrc is lunchcon mouey,” or “ Tlie torturc will 
tire you — hcre is your cab f:ire 

‘ Ihit, madam, excuse me,' said the clcrk, looking much 
cmbarrasscd, ‘ I must lcavc tlie money, I am bound to leavc it.^ 
‘ If you lcavc it, I shall jiist throw it into the fire-place 
bcforc vour cves,’ said Erica. ‘ But if indeed it canT be scnt 
back, tlien give it to the first guttcr-child yoii meet—do any- 


thing 


you like vûth it 1 


hang 


it on your watch-chain as a 


memcuto of the most crucl case your firm ever had to do with!’ 

Iler colour had come back again, hcr checks wcre glovdng, 
iu hcr wrath she looked most beautiful; the clerk would have 
becn less than human if he had not folt sorry for her. 'Jdicre 
was a momcnEs silcnce ; he glanccd from the daughter to thc 
fathcr, whosc face was still pale and rigid. A grcat jûty siirged 
up in the clerk’s heart. Hc was a fathcr himsclf, involimtarily 
liis thoughts tumcd to the littlc home at Kilburn whcre !Mary 
aud Kitty would bc waiting for him that cvcning. What if 
tlicv should cvcr be forced into a witness-box to confirm a libcl 
on his personal cliaractcr ] A sort of moisture came to his cycs 
at tlie barc idca. The counsel for the dcfcnce, too, was that 
Cringcr, Q.C., tlie grcatcst bully that ever wore silk ! Thcn 
he glanced once more at the silcnt, majestic figure with tlie 
rigid fixcc, wlio thougli an atheist was yct a man aiid a fathcr. 

‘ Sir,’ he said, with the ring of rcal and dcep fceling in his 
voice, ‘ sir, believe mc, if I had knovm what bringing this sub- 


pcena meant, I would sooner have lost my situatioiiB 

Baeburn’s face rclaxcd; he spokc a fcw courteous, dignified 
words, accepting with a sort of unspokcn gratitudc tlie man’s 
regrct, and in a few momcnts dismissing liim. But even in 
tliose fcw moments the clerk, though by no means an imprcs- 
sionablc man, had fclt the S})cll, thc strange powcr of fascina- 
tion wliich Baeburn invariably exerciscd u})on those he talkcd 
witli- — that incxplicable iuflucncc which made cautious, hard- 
he:idcd meclianics rcady to dic for him, rcady to risk aiiything 
in his cause. 

Thc instant the man was gonc, Baeburn sat down a< 


Ih'ica’s wi'iting-table 


and bcgan 


to answer his lctters. IIis 
corrcspoiidciits got vcry curt answcrs that day. Erica could 
tcll by the sound of his })cn how shar}) wcrc the down-strokcs, 
liow short tlie ra})idly-written scntcnccs. 

‘Can I hel}) you V she askcd, drawing ncarcr to him. 

He hastily sclcctcd two or three lettcrs not bearing on his 
anti-rcligions work, gave hcr dircctioms, thcn })lungcd his pen 
in the ink oncc more, and wcnt on writing at lightning S})ccd. 
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Whcn at length tlie most neccssary ones were done, he pnshed 
l)ack his chair, and getting up began to pace rapidly to and 
fro. Presently he paused, and leaned agaiiist the mantelpiece, 
his face half shaded by his hand, 
f]rica stole iip to him silently. 

‘ Sometimes, Eric,’ he said, abruptly, ‘ I fcel the need of thc 
word DevilJ^ My Yocabulary has nothing strong enough for 
that man.’ 

She was too hcartsick to speak; she drew closer to him with 
a mute caress. 

‘Erichhe said, holding her hands between his, and look- 
îng down at her with an indescribably cager expression in his 
eyes, ‘Eric, surely you see that this persecuting religion, 
this religion which has been persecuting innumcrable people 
for hundreds of years, is false, worthless, rotten to the corc ! 
Child! child 1 surely yoii can’t believe in a God whose followers 
try to promote llis glory by sheer brutality like thisP 

It was the first time he had spoken to her on this subject 
since their interview at Codrington. They had resolved ncver 
to touch upon it again; but a sort of consciousness that some 


good must come to him 


through thîs uew bitterness, a hope 


that it must and would reconvince his child, impelled Raeburn 
to break his rcsolution. 

‘ I could sooner doubt that you are standing here, father, 
with yonr arm round me,’ said Erica, ‘ than I could doubt the 
presence of your Father and mine—the All-Father.' 




Eveu tliough His followers are 


such lying scoimdrels as 
What do you make of thatl What do you 


that Pogson ? 
thiiik of thatP 

‘ I think,’ she replied, quietly, ‘ that my father is too just a 
man to judge Christianity by the very worst specimen of a 
Christian to be met with. Any one who does not judge 
Seeularism by its very best representatives, dead or living, is 
unfair—and what is unfair in one case is unfair in another.^ 

‘ Well, if I judged it by you, perhaps I might take a dif- 


you 


had the 


fereut view of it,’ said Raeburn. ‘But then 
advantage of some years of Seeularism/ 

‘ Not bymel’cried Erica. ‘ How can it seem anything 
but very faulty when you judge it only by faulty people h Why 
uût judge it by the life and charactcr of ChristP 

Raeburn turned away with a gesture of impatience. 

* A myth 1 a poetic creation — long ago distorted ojit of ita 
true proportions 1 There, chîld, I see we must stop, I only 
pain you and torture myself by arguing thc question/ 
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‘ Oiie more tliing,’ said Erica, ' bcfore we go back to tbe 
old ailciicc. Fathcr, if you ’svoiild only writc a life of Clirist— 
I mcan, a rcally complete lifc; thc onc you wrotc ycars ago 
was scarcch' morc than a pamphlct.' 

Ilcsmilud a httle, knowing that slic thought the dccp study 
nccessary for sucli an undcrtaking would lead to a changc in 
his views. 

‘ ^ly dcar,’ he said, ‘ pcrhaps I would ; but .just scc iiow I 
am ovcrdone. I couldn’t write an claborate Üûw'jc now. 
hcsidcs, there is thc book on the Pcntatcuch not half finishcd, 
tliough it was promiscd months ago. Pcrhajis a ycar or two 
liencc, whcn Pogson gives me time to draw a long brcath, I’ll 
attcmpt it; but I hiave an idca tliat one or othcr of us will 
have to bc “kilt intirely ” bcforc that happy time arrivcs. Pcr- 
liaps we shall mutually do for each othcr, and re-enact tlie 
historical song.’ And, with laughtcr in his eycs, he rcpcatcd, 

‘ There once were two cats of Kilkenny, 

Each thought there was one cat too many, 

So they quarrelled and spit, and they scratched and tliey bit, 

Tilî, excepting their nails and the tips of tbeir tails, 

Inslead of two cats, there weren’t anj^’ 


Erica smiled faintly, but sighcd the ncxt ininute. 

V ^ O 

‘ AVcll, thcre ! it’s too gravc a mattcr to jcst about,’ said 
Raeburn. ‘ Oh, bairn 1 if I could but save you froin that 
brutc’s malice, I should care vcry littlc for the rcst.’ 

‘ Sincc you oidy carc abont it for iny sake, and I only for 
yours, I think we may as wcll givc up caring at all,’ said Erica, 
looking up at him with a brave smile. ‘And, after all, Mr. 
Cringcr, Q.C., can only kccp me in purgatory for a fcw hours at 
thc outside. Don’t you think, too, that such a cruel thing will 
damagc Mr. Pogson in the eycs of tlic jury V 

‘ Unfortunatcly, dear, jurics are schloin inclincd to showany 
dclicatc considcratencss to an atheist,’ said lîaeburn. 


And Erica knew that he spoke trnly enougli. 
No morc was said just thcn. 


Paeburn bcgan ra])idly 


to 


run through 
lancous collcction. 


his rcmaiuing correspondencc — a truly misccl- 

Legal lcttcrs, political lctters, busincss 
lcttcrs,— rcqucsts fur his autogra ph, for his help, for his advicc; 

a cliallcngc from a Presbyterian ministcr in tlic north of Scot- 
land to meet him in dcbatc; thc like froin a Uuitarian in Norfolk; 
a collin and &ornc insalting vcrses in a matcli-box, and lastly 
an abusivc lettcr from a clcrgyman, holding him rcsponsible 
for soine articlcs by Mr. Mastcrman, wliicli hc had nothing 
whatcvcr to do with, and of wliich hc in fact disa])proved. 
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‘ Wbat would tlicy tliink, Eric, if I iiisisted on bolding tbe 
Bisbop of London rcsponsible for eveiy ntterancc of every 
Cbristian in the dioccseV said lîaGburn. 

‘ Tbey would tliink you were a fool/ said Erica, cutting tbe 
coffin into little bits as she spoke, 

Raeburn smiled and pencilled a word or two on the lettcr 
tbe pith of a stinging reply. 


CITAPTER XXXV. 

RAEBURN V. POGSON. 

Oh, Goil of mountains, stars, and boundless spaces! 

Oh, God of freedom and of jovous hearts ! 

When Thy face looketb forth from all men’s faces, 

Tbere will be room enough in crowded marts. 

Rrood Thou around me, and the noise is o’cr ; 

Thy universe my closet with shut door. 

Heart, heart, awake! The love that loveth all 
Maketh a deeper calm than Horeb’s cave. 

God in thee, can His children’s folly gall ? 

Love may be hurt, but shall not love be brave? 

Thy hoiy silence sinks in dews of balm; 

Thou art my solitude, my mountain calm. 

Geokge IMacDonali). 

When a particularly unpleasant event has long been hanging 
over oiie’s bead, sure to come at some time, though the precise 
date is unknowuj people of a certain disposition find it quite 
possible to live on pretty comfoiTably through the waitîng time. 
But when at length the date is fixed, when yoii know that that 
which you dread will happen upon such and such a day, 
then the waiting begins all at once to seem intolerable. Tbe 


vague date bad been awaited calmly, but tlie ceiTaîn date is 
awaited with a wearing anxiety which tells fearfully ou physical 
streimth. When Erica knew that tbe action for libel would 


begin in a fortnight’s time, tbe comparative calmness of the 
nine months which had passed sînce the outset of the mattcr 
gave place to an agony of apprehension. Xight aftcr night 
she had fearful dreams of being cross-examincd by Mr, Criiiger, 
Q.C,, who always forced her to say exactly what she did not 
m?an. Xight after night coldly curious eyes stared down at 
her from all parts of a crowded court; while her misery was 
completed by being perfectly conscious of what she ought to 
have said directly it was too latc. 

By day she was too wise to allow hcrself to dwcll on the 
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futurc; shc worked cloubly harcl, laid-iii a stock of particularly 
intcrestiug books, ancl tlirew hcrsclf as mucli as possibîc into 
tlie îivcs of othcrs. Hap]iily, tlie Farrants vcre in town, and 
she was ablc to sec a grcat dcal of thcm ; whilc on the vcry 
day beforc tlie trial came a substantial little bit of happincss. 

Slie was sitting in the stucly cloing some copying for her 
father, wlien a brougliam sto]»pcd at the door. Erica, who 
never failed to rccognise a horse if she had once scen it bcfore, 
who cven liad favoiirites amoiifr the dozens of omnibus horses 


which she met claily in Oxford Strect, at ouce kuew that cithcr 
Donovan or Gladys had come to scc her. 

She ran out into the hall to mcct them, but had no sooner 
oj)cned the stucly door, than thc tinicst of dogs trottcd into the 
room, and began sniffing cautiously at her father’s clotlms. 

‘ Tottie has madc a vcry unceremonious entrancc,’ said a 
clear, mellow voice in the passagc. ‘May we come in, or are 
you too busy to-day î ’ 

‘ Oh, plcase comc in. Fathcr is at homc, and I do so want 
you to meet,’ said Erica. ‘ You liave brought Dolly, too ! that 
is delightful. AYe arc drcadfully in waut of somctliing young 
and happy to clieer us iip,’ 

The two men sliook hands, with the momentary kccn glance 
iuto eacli other’s eyes which those givc who have lieard much 
of onc another but havc ncvcr bccn pcrsonally acquaintcd. 

‘As to Dolly,’ said Donovan, ‘ she rcquires no introduction 
to Mr. Raeburn.’ 

‘ lYo,’ said Erica, laughing, ‘ shc cried all ovcr his coat two 
ycars ago.’ 

Dollv did not often wait for introductions, unîcss she dîs- 
îiked i^coplc. And no child could have found it in its hcart to 
clislike anything so big and kind and fathcrly as Luke Racburn. 

‘ AVc blought a littlc dog for Elica,’ she said, in licr silvcry 
treble. 

And the ncxt momcnt sîie wa,s cstablislicd on Raeburn’s 
knec, cncouraged to thrust a littlc, dimplcd hand into his 
])Ockct for certain Edinburgh dainties. 

‘ Dolly docs not bcat about the bush,’ said Donovan, smiling. 
‘ \Vould you at all carc to havc this small animal?’ T kncw 
you wcre foncl of dogs, and Gladys and I saw this little toy 
J^'squimaux the othcr day, and fcll in love with him. I fmcl, 
though, that anothcr dog rathcr hurts Waifs fcclings, so 
you will bc doing a kindncss to him as wcll, if yoii will accept 
Tottic.’ 

‘ Oh, how dclightfnl of you ! it was kind of you to think of 
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it/ said Erica. ‘ I liave alwajs so loiigcd to have a dog of my 

! Is it not a veiy rare 

brced V 

^ I belicve it is, and I tliink he’s a loving little bee'< 2 jar, too,’ 
rcplicd Donovan. ‘ He is making himself qnite at home liere, 
is he not 

And in triith the small dog scemed deeply intercsted in his 
new rcsidence. He was the tiniest of his kind, and was covcrcd 
with long black hair which stood straight up oii end ; his 
pointed nose, bright brown eyes, and cunning little ears, sct in 
the framework of biishy hair, gave liim a most sagacious ap- 
pearance. And just now he was brimful of curiosity, pattering 
all over the room, poking his nose into a great pile of Idol- 
Breakers, sniffing at theological and anti-theological books with 
perfect impartiality, rubbing himself against Kaeburn’s foot in 
the most ingratiating way, and finally springing up on Erica's 
lap with the oddest mixture of defiance and devotion in his 
eyes, which said as plainly as if he had spokcn, ‘ People may 
say what they like about you, biit Fm your faithful dog from 
this day forward 1’ 

Kaebum was obliged to go out almost directly, as hc had 
an appointment in the city, but Erica knew that he had seen 
enough of Donovan to realise what he was, and was satisfied. 

‘ I am so glad you have just met,’ she said, when hc had 
left the room. ‘ And, as to Dolly, she’s been a real god-scnd. 
I haveii’t seen my father smile before for a week.’ 

• Strange, is it not, how almost always children instiuctively 
takc to those whom the world treats as outcasts 1 I have a 
great belief that God lets the piire and innocent make up in 
paii: by their love for the uncharitableness of the rest of us.’ 

‘ That’s a nice thought,’ said Erica. ‘ I have never had 
much to do with childreu, except with this one.’ And as she 
spokc she lifted Dolly on her lap beside Tottie. 

‘I have good reason to believe in both this kiud and that,’ said 
Donovan, touching the dusky head of the dog and tlie sunny 
hair of the child. As he spoke, there was a look in his cyes 
which madc Erica fecl inclined almost to cry. She knew that 
hc was thinking of the past, thougli thcre was no regrct in liis 
expression, only a shade of additional gravity aboiit his lips, 
and an uniisual light about hisbrow and eyes. It was the face 
of a man who had knowm both the evil and the good, and had 
now reached far into the Unscen. 

By-and-by they talked of Switzerland, aud of Brian, Douovan 
telling her just what she wanted to kiiowabout him, though he 


own. And this is such a little beauty 
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never let her fcel tliat he knew all abont the day at Fiesole. 
And from that tliey passed to the coniing trial, of which he 
spoke in exactly the most helpfiil way, not trying to assure her, 
as some wGll-mcaning people had done, that thcre was really 
nothing to be grieved or anxious aboiit; but fidly sympathising 
with tlie pain, while he someliow led her on to the thought of 
the unsccn good which would in the long-run result from it. 

‘ I do bclieve that now, with all my heart,’ she said. 

‘ I knew you did,’ he replied, smiling a little. ‘ You liavc 
learnt it since yoii were at Greyshot last year. And once learnt, 
it is lcarnt for ever.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, musingly. ‘ But, oh ! how slowly one 
lcams — in siich little bits 1 It’s a groat mistake to think that 
we grasp the whole when tlie light first comes to us; and yet 
it fcels then like the whole.’ 

‘ Because it was the whole you were then capable of,’ said 
Donovan. ‘But, you see, you grow.’ 

^ Want to grow, at any ratc,’ said Erica. ^ Grow conscious 
that there is an Infinite to grow to.’ 

Tlicn, as in a few minutes he rose to go, 

‘ Well ! you have done me good, you and Dolly, and this 
blessed little dog. Thank you very much for comiug.’ 

Slie went out with them to tlie door, and stood on the steps, 
with Tottie in her arms, siniling a good-bye to little Dolly. 

‘ That’s the bravcst wornan I know,’ thought Donovan to 
himself, ‘ and the sweetcst — save one. Poor Brian ! Though, 
after all, it’s a grand thing to love such as Erica evcn without 
hope.’ 

And all tlie afternooii there rang in his cars the line— 

‘ A woman’s soul, most soft yet strong.’ 

The next day troubles began in good carnest. They were 
all very silcnt at brcakfast ; Bacburn looked anxious and pre- 
occupied, and Erica, not fccling sure that conversation would 
not worry him, did not try to talk. Once Aunt Jean lookcd up 
for a moment from her paper with a question. 

‘ By-the-by, what are you going to wear, EricaP 

* Sackclotli, I think,’ said Erica; ‘ it would be appropriatc.’ 

Ilacburn smiled a little at this. 

‘Something cool, I should advise,’ he said. ‘The place will 
be like a furnacc to-day.’ 

Ile pushed back liis chair as lie spoke, and went away to 
his study. Tom had to hurry away, too, bcing due at his offîce 
by nijie o’clock; and Erica began to rack licr brains to deviso 
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the nicest of dînners for them that evening. She dressed in good 
time, and was waiting for her father in the green-room, when just 
hefore ten o’cloek the front door opened, quiek steps eame up 
the stairs, and, to her amazemcnt, Tom entered. 

‘ Back again I’ she exclaimed. ‘ Havc you got a holiday î’ 

‘ Tve got my congé^^ he said, in a hoarse voice, throwing 
himself down in a chair by the window. 

‘ Tom ! What do you mean ? ’ she eried, dismayed by the 
trouble in his face. 

‘ Got the saek,’ he said, shortly. 

‘ What! Lost your situation 2 But how 2 Why B 

‘ I was ealled this morning into ^lr. Ashgrove’s private 
room; he informed me that he had just lcarnt with great 
annoyanee that I was the nephew of that (you ean supply his 
string of abusive adjcctives) Luke Eaeburn. Was it truel I 
told him I had that honour. Was I, then, an atheist ? 
Certainly. A Kaeburnite 2 
long jobation, at the end of which I found myself the wong 
side of the ofïice door, with orders never to darken it again, and 
next month’s salary in my hand. That’s the matter in brief, 

His faee settled into a sort of blank despair, so unlike its 
usual expression that Eriea’s wrath flamed up at the sight. 

‘ It’s a shame ! ’ she cried—‘ a wicked shame l Oh, Tom 
dear, I am so sorry for you. I wish this had eome upon me 
instcad.’ 

‘I wouldn’t care so much,’ said poor Tom, huskily, ‘if he 
hadn’t chosen just this time for it; but it will worry the 
chieftain now.’ 

Erica was on the verge of tears. 

‘ Oh, what shall we do—what can we do2^ she cried, almost 
in despair. ‘ I had not thought of that. Father will feel it 
dreadfiilly.’ 

But to eonceal the matter was now hopeless, for as she 
spoke Kaeburn came into the room. 

‘ What shall I feel dreadfullyK hc said, smiling a little. 
^ If any man ought to be ease-hardened, I ought to be.’ 

But as he drew nearer, and saw the faces of the two, his 
own face grew stern and anxious. 

‘ You at home, Tom ! What’s the matter?’ 

Tom briefly told his tale, trying to make as light of it as 
possible, even trying to foree a little humour into his account, 
but wdth poor success. There was absolute silenee in the green- 
room wdien he paused. Kaeburn said not a word, but he grew 

15 



Naturally. After which came a 
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very pale, evidently in this mattcr l)cing ])y no mcans case- 
hardened. A similar instance, fnrtber rcmoved from his 
immediate circlc, might liavc called forth a strong, angry 
demmciation ; but lie felt too dccply anything affccting his 
own üimily or friends to be able in the first kcenncss of bis 
grief and anger to speak. 

‘My boy,^ he said at last, in a low, musical voice, whose 
perfect modulations taxed Tom’s powers of endurancc to tlie 
utmost, ‘ I am very son*y for this. I can’t say more now ; we 
will talk it over to-uight. Will you come to ^Vestminster ,vitli 
usf 

And prescntly, as they drove along the crowded strcots, he 
said, with a bitter smile, 

‘ Thcre’s one Biblical woe which by iio possibility can evcr 
befall us,’ 

‘ What’s thatr said Tom. 

“‘Woc unto you when all men spcak wcll of you,” ’ said 
Baeburn. 

A few minutes later, and the memoralile trial of Racburn v. 
Pogson had at lcngth bcgun. Baeiuirn’s friends liad done 

o o o 

thcir best to dissuade him from conducting his own casc, but 
he always replicd to them with one of his Scotch provcrbs ‘ A 
man’s a lion in his ain cause.’ His opcning speech was sucli 
an exceedingly poweiful one that all felt on thc first day that 
he had bcen right, though inevitably it addcd not a littlc to 
the disagreeablcness of the case. 

As soon as the court had risen, Erica went home with licr 
aunt and Tom, tiiankful to feel that at lcast onc day was wcll 
over; but her fathcr was closetcd for soine liours with bis 
solicitor, and did not rejoin them till latc tliat evening. He 
came in then, lookiiig fearfully tircd, and scarccly spokc all 
througli dinncr; but afterwards, just as Tom was lcaving tlie 
room, hc callcd liim back. 

‘ I’vc bcen thinking tliings over,’ he said. ‘ What was your 
Balary witli ^lr. AshgrovcB 

‘ 100/. a-ycar,’ rcplicd Tom, wondcriug at wliat possible 
hour the cliieftain had found a sparc moment to bcstow upon 
his affairs. 

‘ Well, thcn, will you bc my secrctary for tlic sainc V 

For many ycars Tom had givcn all liis spare tiinc to liclping 
Bacburu witli liis corrcspondcncc, and for somc tiinc hc had 
l)cen tlie practical, tliough unrccogniscd, sub-cditor of tlic Idol- 
Breaker ; but all his work liad ])ccn donc out of purc dcvotion 
to tlic ‘cause.’ Nothing conld liavc plcascd Idiu morc tlian to 
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give hîs whole time to the Avork, while his great love and 
adniiration for Raebiirii eminently qualified Inm for the service 
of a somewhat autocratic master. 

liaeburn, with all his readiness to help those in any ditfi- 
culty, with all his geniality and thoroughness of charactcr, was 
bv no means the easiest person to work with. For, in cominon 


with other strong and self-reliant characters, he liked in all 

and being in truth a first-rate 


own way 


y 


things to have his 
oi-ganizer, he had scant patience with other people’s schemes. 
Ih’ica was very glad that he had made the proposal to Tom, for, 
though regrctting that he should give his life tothe furtherance 
of work, mnch of whicli she strongly disapproved, she could not 
but be relieved at anything which woiild save her father in 
some degree from the immense strain of work and anxiety, 
which Avere noAV altogether beyond the endurance of a single 
man, and bid fair to overtax even llaebnrn’s giant strength. 

Both Charles Osmond and Briaii appeared as voluntary 
witnesses on belialf of thc plaiiitiff, and natnrally the first few 
days of the trial were endnrable enough. But on the Friday 
the defence began, and it bccame evident that the most bittcr 

Mr. Pogson 


spirit would pervade the rest of the proccedings. 
had spared neither trouble nor expense; he liad bronght 
witnesses from all the ends of the earth to swear that (in somc 
cases twenty years ago) they had heard the plaintiff speak such 
and such w’ords, or seen him do snch and sncli deeds. The 
array of w’itnesses appearcd cndless ; there seemed no rcason 
w’hy the trial ever should come to an end. It bid fair to be a 
ccuise celëhre, while inevitably Baeburn’s notoriety made the 
public take a gi’eat interest in the procecdings. It became the 
to])ic of the day. Erica rarely went in any public conveyance 
without hearing it discussed. 

One day shc heard the followang chcering sentiment: 

‘Oh, of course yon know the jnry wâll never give a verdict 
for snch a felloAv as Baebnrn.’ 

‘ I suppose they can’t help being ratlier prejndiced against 
him because of his view's; but, upon my word, it secms a con- 
founded shame ! ’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t see that,’ re])lied the first speaker. 
holds siich views, he mnst expect to suffer for tliem.’ 


If he 


Day after day passed and still the case dragged on. Erica 
became so accnstomcd to S])eiiding the day in conrt that at last 
it seemed to her that she had never done anything else all her 
lifc. Every day slie hoped that she might be called, longing to 
get tlie hateful piece of work over. But days and weeks passed, 
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aud still ^lr. Crincrcr and liîs lcarned fricnds cxarnincd otlicr 

o 

^vitncsses, bnt kcpt hcr in rcscrvc. Mr. Ihrcham had bccn cx- 
ceediugly kind to hcr, and in thc Daibj llevieio office, wlicre 
Erica was trcatcd as a soi’t of qnccn, grcat indignation had bccn 
cansed by Mr. Pogson’s malicc. ‘Onr litlle lady’(licr sobriqnct 
thcre) reccived the hcarty snpport and syinpatliy of every man 
in thc placc, froin thc cditor himsclf to the printcr’s dcvil. 
Eveiy moming the office-boy brought her in conrt thc allottcd 
work for thc day, which shc wrote as well as slic conld dnring 
thc procccdings or at luncheon-time, with the happy conscions- 
iiess that all hcr sliortcomings would be sct riglit by the little 
Irish snb-editor, who worshipped the ground she trod ou, and 
was alwa^'s ready Avith courtcous and unofficious liclp. 

There were many little pieces of kindncss which sciwed to 
brighten that dreary snmmcr, for Mr. Pogsoids ill-advised zcal 
had stimulatcd all lovcrs of jnstice into a protest against a 
most glaring instancc of bigotry and unfliir treatment. ]\lany 
clcrgymcn spoke out bravely and denonnced the defcndant’s 
intolerance \ mau}^ nonconformist ministcrs risked giving dire 
offence to their congregations by saying a good word for the 
plaintiff. Each protest did its modicnm of good, but still the 
weary case draggcd on, aud every day tlie bittcrncss on citlier 
side scemcd to increase. 

]\lr. Pogson liad, by fair mcans or foul, induccd an enormous 
number of witnesses to come forward and prove the trnth of 
his statemcnt, and day aftcr day tliere wcre the most wcarisome 
refercnccs to old diarics, to reports of mectings hcld in obscnre 
placcs, pcrhaps more tlian a dozcn years ago, or to some hashcd 
anl mangled repoid of a dcbatc which, incrcdible tliough sucli 
mcanncss seems, had been specially constructed by some 
unscrnpnlous opponcnt iu such a way as to altcr the entire 
mcaning of Pcacbnrn’s words—a process wliich may vcry casily 
be effectcd by ajudicions omission of contcxts. Paeburn was 
chccred and enconragcd, howcvcr, in spitc of all thc thonsand 
carcs and annoyanccs of that time by tlic rapidly increasing 
nnmbcr of his followcrs, and by many tokcns of most touching 
dcvotion from thc pco])le for whom, liowcvcr mistakcnly, lie 
had labonrcd with nnwcarj ing patiencc and zcal. Erica saw 
onl}^ too plainly tliar Mr. Pogson was, in trnth, fighting against 
Cliristianity, and cvcry day brouglit frcsh ])i-oofs of thc injnry 
donc to Christ’s cansc by tliis modcrn instance of injusticc and 
rcligious intolcrance, 

It was a tcrril)ly tryîng position, and auy onc a dcgrcc lcss 
brave and sinccrc would probably havc lost alJ faith; but the 
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one visible good effected by that mîserable struggle was tlie 
strauge influence it exerted iu developiug hcr character. She 
was one of those who seem to grow exactly in proportion to the 
trouble they have liad to bear. And so it came to pass, that, 
while evil was wrought in many cpiarters, in this one good 
resulted—good not in tho least understood by Eaeburn, or 
Aunt Jcan, or Tom, who mcrely knew that Erica was less hot 
and hasty than in former timcs, aud found it more of a relief 
than ever to come home to her loving sympathy. 

‘ After all,^ they used to say, ‘ the miscrable delusion hasii’t 
been ablc to spoil her.^ 

One day, just after the court had re-asscmblcd in the after- 
noon, Erica was putting the finishing tonches to a very sprightly 
criticism on a certain political speeeh, wlien suddenly she heard 
the name, for which she had waited so long, called in the 
clerk’s most sonorons toncs—^Erica Eaeburn T 

She was conseious of a sudden white flash as every face iu 
the crowded court tnrned towards her, but more conscious of a 
strong Presence which seemed to wi’ap her in a calm so perfect 
that the disagreeable surroundings bccame a matter of very 
slight import. Here were hostile eyes indeed; but she was 
strong enough to face all the powers of evil at once. A sort of 
murmur ran through the court as she entered the witness-box, 
but she did not heed it any more than she would have heeded the 
murmur of the summer wiud withont. She just stood there, 
strong in her truth and purity, able, if need be, to set a whole 
world at defiance. 




Pogson’s made a mistake in calling her,^ said a briefless 


barrister to one of his companions in adversity; they both 
spent their lives in hanging abont the courts, thankful when 
they could get a bit of ‘ deviling.’ 

‘ llight you are !’ replied the othcr, putting up his eye-glass 

‘ Pd 

And Pm 


to look at Erica, and letting it drop after a brief survey. 
bet twenty to one that girl loses him his case I 
hamred if he doesn’t deserve to!’ 


5 


‘ Wcll, it is rather a brutal thing to make a man s own 
child give evidence against him. Hullo! just look at Pi-aeburn! 
That man’s either a consummate actor, or else a living imper- 
sonation of righteous anger, 

* Xo acting there,’ replied the other, putting up his cye- 
glass again. It’s lucky duelling is a thing of the past, or I 
expect Pogson would have a bullet in his heart before the day 
was over. I don’t wondcr he’s furious, poor fellow ! Now, then, 
hcre’s old Cringer working himself up into his vcry worst temper!’ 
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The whispered dialogiie was iiiterrupted for a few mînutes, 
but was coutinued at iutervals. 

‘ By Jovc, ^vhat a voice she’s got 1 The jury will he fiints 
if tlîcy are not influenced by it. Ah, you great brute ! I 
wouldii’t have askcd lier that qucstion for a tliousand pounds ! 
How lovclv she looks when slie bluslies ! He’ll confuse her, 
though, as sure as fatc. JSTo, not a bit of it! Tliat was 
dignifled, wasu’t it] How the words rang, “ Of course not 1” 
I say, Jack, this will be as good as a lesson in elocution 
for us !’ 

‘ Bacburn looks up at that for tlie first tîme ! Well, poor 
dcvil! however much baited, he can, at any rate, feel pi’oud of 
bis daughter.’ 

o 

Then came a long paiîse. For the fire of questions was so 
sliarp that tlie two would not brcak the thread by speaking. 
Once or twicc some particularîy irritating questiou was ruled 
by the judge to be inadmissible, upon which Mr. Cringer looked, 
iu a licsitatingly courteous manner, towards him, and obeyed 
ordcrs with a smiling deferencc; then, facing rouud iipou 
Jh’ica, witlî a little additional venom, lie visited liis annoyance 
upou her by exerting all his unrivalled skill in eudeavouring to 
make îier coutradict herself. 

‘ You'll make notlîing of this oue, Cringer,’ one of liis 
friends had said to him at the begiuning of Frica’s evidence. 
And he had smilcd confidently by way of reply. All tlie more 

g giiî, 

wlîom Iie oiiglît to be ablc to put out of countenance iu teu 
minutes. 

Tlie result of this was that, in the words of tlie iiewspaper 
reports, HIîc witness’s evidcnce was not concludcd wlicn tlie 
court rosc.’ This was porhaps the greatest part of the trial 
to Erica. SJîc liad lîopcd, not only for her owu, but for hcr 
fatlier’s sake, tliat her evidence might all be takeu in one day, 
and Mr. Cringer, while really liarining liis own cause l>y pro- 
loiîging lîcr evidence, inflicted no slight puiîislmîciit on the uiost 
troublesome witness he liad ever liad to deal with. 

Tlie next morning it all came ovcr again, witli increased 
disagreeaJ>lcncss. 

‘ Erica always was the ])lucky one,’ said Tom to his nîother, 
as they watchcd her entcr the witness-box. ‘ Slie always did 
the confcssing when we got into scrapes. I only hope that 
brute of a Cringer won’t put her out of countenance.’ 

He need not have feared, though in truth Erica was tricd 
to the utmost. To bogin with, it was oue of the very hottest 


was he now deteimiiucd not to be worsted by a youn 
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t)f the dog-dajs, and the court was crowded to suffocation. This 
was what the public considered the most interesting day of 
the trial, for it was the most personal one, and the English 
have as great a taste for personalities as the Americans, thoiigh 
it is uot so constautly gratitied. Apparently, ]\Ir. Cringer, being 
a shrewd mau, had mauaged in the night-watches to calculate 
Erica’s oue vuluerable poiut. She was fatally clear-headed; 
most aggravatiugly and palpably truthful; most uiifortimately 


faseinating; and. 


though 


naturally quick-tempered, most 


anuoyiugly self-controlled. But she was evideutly clelicate. If 
he could sufficieutly harass and tire her, he might make her 
say pretty much what he pleased. 

This, at least, was the conclusion at which h&^had amved. 
Aud if it was indeed his duty to the defeiidant to exhaust both 
fair meaus and foul in the eudeavour to win him his case, then 
he certaiuly fulfilled his duty. For six long hours, with ouly 
a brief iuterval for luucheon, Erica was baited, badgered, 
tormeuted with questious which in themseives were insults, 
assured that she had said what she had not said, tempted to 
say what she did not mean, involved in fruitless discussions 
about places and dates, and, in fact, so thoroughly tortured, 

before have succumbed. She did 
iiot suceuml), but she grew whiter and whiter, save wheu some 
vile iusinuation brought a momeiitary wave of crimson across 
her face. 

Tom listened brcathlessly to the examiuation, which went 
011 iii a coustant crescendo of bitterness. 

‘ The plaiutiff was in the habit of doing this V 

‘ Yes.^ 

‘ Your suspicion was naturally excited, thcn V 

‘ Certaiuly not.' 


most girls would loug 


‘ Not excited V —incredulously. 

‘ Xot iii tlie least.’ 

‘ You are an inmate of the plaintifPs house, I believe?’ 

‘ I am.’ 

‘ But this has not always been the case V 

‘ All my life, with the exception of two years.’ 

‘ Your reason for the two years’ absence had a connexion 
with the plaintiffs mode of lifc, had it nolV 

‘Not iu the seuse you wish to imply. It had a connexion 
with our extreme poverty.’ 

‘ Though an inmate of your father’s house, you are oftcn 
awav from home]’ 

‘ No, very rarely.’ 
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^ Obligc me by giving a straightforward answcr. What do 
you mcan by rarelyî’ 

‘ Ycry seldom.’ 

‘ This is mere equivocation; will you give me a straight- 
forward replyî’ 

‘ I can’t make it more so,’ said Erica, kccping hcr tciripcr 

g intciTogatories. ^Do you 
itc., with a stcady paticnco 
which foiled Mr. Cringer efFcctually. He opeucd a fresh subject. 

last year ?’ 

‘ I do.’ 

‘ Dc you remembcr what happened then ?’ 

‘ Partridge-shooting began.’ 

Thcre was much laughtcr at this rcply; she made it partly 
bccause even now the comic side of everything struck hcr, 
partly bccause she wanted to gain timc. What in the world 
was Mr. Cringer driving at? 

‘ Did not something occur that night in Guilford Terracc 
which you werc anxious to conceal?’ 

For a momcut Erica was dumbfoundcd. It flaslied upon hcr 
that he kncw of thc Haeberlein adventure, and meaut to scrve 
his purpose by distorting it into something vcry ditTcrcnt. 
Luckily shc was almost as rapid a thinkcr as hcr fathcr; shc 
saw that there was before her a choice of two evils. She must 
either allow ]SIr. Cringer to put an atrocious constructioii on 
hcr unqualificd ^ycs/or shc must boldly avow Haeberlcin’s visit. 

‘ With rcgard to my fathcr there was nothing to conccal,’ 
she rcplied. 

‘ Will you swear that thcre was noildng to conceal V 

‘ With rcgard to my father I swcar thcre was nothing to 
conceal.’ 

‘ Don’t bandy words with me. AVill }'ou repcat my formula 
—“ Nothing to eonccal ?” ’ 


‘ Do you remember the Ist of Scptember 


perfectly, and replying to the naggin 
mcan oncc a-year, twice a-year?’ ctc. 


* No, I will not rcpeat that.’ 

‘ You admit that thcrc îvas something to conccal?’ 

^ Tf yoii call lh*ic Ilaebcrlcin “ somcthing,”—ycs.’ 

There wns a grcat sensation in the court at thcsc words. 
l’ut^Ir. Cringcr was nonpluscd. The mystcrious ‘something,’ 
out of which hc had intendcd to make such capital, was turned 
int(^ a boldly avowcd rcality—a rcality which would avail him 


notliing. 


]\Iorcovcr, most pco]fle would now sce tlirough his 


very unwortliy manocuvrc, Furiously he hurlcd qucstioii after 
question at Erica. Hc surpasscd himsclf in shcer bullying. By 
this timc, too, shc was vcry wcary. Thc longhours of standing 
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the insaöcrable atmospbere, tlie incessant stabs at ber father’s 
charactcr made the examination almost intolcrable. And tho 
difiiculty of aiiswcriug the fire of questious was grcat. Sho 
struggled on, howcver, nntil the time came when Raeburn stood 
up to ask wlicther a certain question Avas allowable. She lookcd 
at him then for the first time, saw bow tcrribly he was feeliug 
her iutermiuable examiuation, and for a moment lost heart. 
The i'ows of people grcw hazy and iudistinct, Mr. Cringer’s 
facG got all mixed up with his wig, she had to hold tightly to 
the railing. How mnch longer could she eudure ! 

‘ Yet yon doubtless thought this probabler coutinucd her 
tormentor. 

^ Oh, no ! on the contrary, quite the rcversc,’ said Erica, with 
a momentary touch of humour. 

‘ Are you acquainted witli thc popular saying, “ None are so 
blind as those who will not see T’ ’ 

The tone was so iusulting that îudiguation restorcd Erica to 
her full strength ; she was stung into giviug a sharp retort. 

‘Yes,’ she said, very quietly. ^lt has ofteu occurred to 
me duriug this action as strangely applicable to the defendant.’ 

Mr. Cringcr looked as if hc could have eateu her. There 


was a burst of applause, wbich was spcedily suppressed. 

‘ Yet you do not, of course, mean to deny the whole 
allegation T 

‘ Emphatically !* 

‘ Arc you aware that people will think you either a dcludcd 
innocent or an infamous dcceiverR 

^ I am not here to cousider what people may think of me, 
biit to speak thc truth.’ 

Aud as she spoke she iuvoluntarily glanced towards those 
twelve fellow-countrymen of hers upon whose verdict so mnch 
depended. Probably even the oldest, even the coldest of the 
jurymen felt his heart beat a little faster as those beautiful, 
sad, honest eyos scanued the jury-box. As for the counsel for 
tlie defeuce he prudently accepted his dcfeat, and, as Raeburu 
would not ask a single question of his daughter ia 
examinatiou, another witness was called. 

Long after, it was a favouritc story among the youn 
barristers of how Mr. Cringer was checkmated by Racburn’s 
daughter. 


cross- 


Cf 

O 


The case dragged on its weary lcngth till August. At last, 
when two mouths of the public time had been consumed, when 
Bomethiug like 20,000/. had been spent, wheu most bittcr 
resentmeut had bcen stirrcd up amougst the Secularists, Mr, 
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Pügson’s defence came to an end, Ivaeburu’s reply was short, 
but eficctive, and thc jury rcturncd a vcrdict iu his favour, 
fixing thc damagcs, howevcr, at thc vcry lowcst sum, not 
bccausc thcy doubtcd that llaeburn had been most grossly 
libelled, but because thc plaintiff had the misfortune to be 
an atheist. 


CIIAPTER XXXVI. 




ROSE S ADYENTURE. 


If Christians would teach lufidels to be just to ClirÎBtianity, they 


should tliemselves he just to infidelity. 


JoHN Stüakt Mill. 


Tiie grcen-room was one of those rooms which show to most 
advantagc on a wintcr cvening; attractivc and comfortablc at 
all timcs, it neverthelcss reached its highcst degree of comfort 
when the dusky green curtains were drawn, whcn the old 
wainscoted walls wcre liglited up by the red glow from the 
firc, and the wcll-worn books on the shelves were mellowcd by 
the soft light into a uniform and respcctabïe brown. Ono 
November evening, when without was the thickcst of London 
fogs, Erica was sitting at her writing-table with Friskarina on 
her lap, and Tottie curlcd up at her feet, preparing for one of 
her sciencc classes, when she was intcrrupted by thc sound of a 
cab drawing up, spcedily followed by a loud ring at the bell. 

‘SurelyM. Noirol caiTt have come already she said to 
herself, looking at her watch. It was just six o’clock, a whole 
hour bcforc dinner-time. Steps wcre approaching thc door, 
howcvcr, and she was just inhospitably wisliing lier gucst else- 
wlierc, when to her intense amazement the servant announced 
‘Miss Fane-Smith.’ 

She startcd forward with an cxclamation of incrcdulity, for 
it seemcd absurd to think of llose actually coming to see her 
in her father’s house. But incrcdulity was no loiiger possiblc 
when Ilosc herself entcred, in ulster and travelling hat, with 
her saucy laugliing facc, and her invariable content with herself 
and the world in general. 

MVhy, Erica I’ she cried, kissing her on both cheeks, ‘I 
don’t believe you’re half propcrly glad to see me! Did you 
think it was my wraithl I assure you it’s my own self in the 
flesh, and very cold flesh too. AVhat a delightful room ! l’d 
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no idca atlieists’ homes 'werc so much like other people^s. You 
cold-liearted little cousin, why don’t you welcome me?’ 


‘ I am very glad to see you/ said Erica, kissing her 


agam. 


* But, Rose, what did bring you hereE 

‘ A fusty old cab, a four-whecler, a growler, don’t you call 
them 1 But, if you kuew why I have come to you in this un- 
espected Avay, you would treat me like the heroinc I am, and 
not stand there like an incarnation of prudent hesitation. I’ve 


been treatcd like the maii in the 


parable, I’ve fallen among 


thieves, and am left with my raiment, certaiuly, but not a 
farthing besides in the 'world, Aud now, of course, you’ll enact 
the good Samaritan.’ 

‘ Come and get warm,’ said Erica, drawing a chair towards 
the fire, biit still feeling uncomfortable at the idea of Mr. Fane- 
Smith’s horror aud dismay could he have seen his daiighter’s 
situation. ‘ How do yoii come to be iii town, Bose, and where 
were you robbed V 

‘Why, I was going to stay with the Alburys at Sandgale, 
and left home about tliree, but at Paddington, wheu I went to 
get my ticket, lo and behold, my purse had disappeared, and I 
was left lamenting, like Lord Ullin in the song T 

‘ Have you any idca who took itP 

‘Yes, I rather think it must have been a maii on the 
Paddington platform who walked with a limp. I remember his 
pushing up against me very roughly, and I suppose that was 
when he took it. The porters were all horrid about it, though; 
I could get no onc to help me, and I hadn’t even the money to 
get my ticket. At last an old lady, who had heard of my 
penniless condition, advised me to go to any friends I might 
ha])pen to have in London, and I bethought me of my cousin 
Erico^ You will befriend me, won’t you 1 For it is impos- 
sible to get to Sandgale to-night; there is no other train 


6to])ping tliere.’ 

‘ I wish I knew what was right,’ said Eriea, looking miich 
perplexed. ‘Yousee, Rose, Fm afraid Mr. Fane-Smith would 
not like you to come Iiere.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense,’ said Rose, laughing. He couldn’t mind 
in such a case as this. Why, I can’t stay in the street all 
niglit. Besides, he doesn’b knov/ anytîiing about your home, 
how should he V 

This was true enough, bnt still Eriea hesitated. 

‘ Who was that white-haired, patriarchal-looking man whom 
I raet in the halH’ asked Rose. ‘ A sort of devotional quaker- 
kind of man.’ 
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Ei’ica laiigliec] aloud at tliis dcscriptiou. 

‘ That’s my fatlicr!^ shc said ; and, bcfore sîic had quite 
rccoyercd hcr gi'avity, Ilacbnrn camc into thc rooin with somo 
papers which he wantcd copicd, 

‘ Fathcr/ said Erica. ‘ This is Ptose, aiid she lias come to 
ask our help bccausc hcr purse has been stolcn at Paddington, 
and shc is strandcd in London with no money.’ 

‘ It sounds dreadfully likc begging,’ said Poso, looking up 
into thc brown eycs whicli sccmed lialf 

Tlicy smiled at this, and bccame at oncc only kind and 
hospitaljle, 

‘ Not in the lcast,^ he said; ‘ I am vcry glad yon camc to 
ns.^ 

And tlicn hc began to ask hcr many practical questions 
about hcr advcnture, cnding by promising to pnt thc mattcr at 
once into thc hands of the police. They werc just discnssing 
thc impossibility of gctting to Sandgale that cvcning, when Tom 
came into the room. 

‘Where is mothcr P he asked, ‘ She has kcpt hcr cab at 
tlie door at lcast teii minutcs ; I had to give the fellow an extra 
sixpence.^ 

‘ That wasnT auntie’s cab,^ said Erica. * Shc came homc 
half an hour ago; it was Posc’s cab. I hopc you diduT scnd 
away hcr boxcs V 

‘ I bcg your pardon,^ said Tom, looking much snrprised and 
a little amuscd. ‘ The boxes are safc in the hall, but I’m afraid 
the cab is gone bcyond recalL' 

‘ You scc it is evidcntly meant that I should qnarter mysclf 
upon you said Pose, laugliing. 

Upon wdîich Kaeburn, with a grave and sliglitly reprcssive 
courtesy, said they should bc very happy if she W'ould stay ^vith 
thcm. 

‘ Tliat w’ill makc my adventurc pcrfcct! ’ said Ilose, hcr cyes 
dancing. 

At w'liich Pvaebum smiled agaiu, amused to think of tho 
nneventful life in wdiich such a triüing incident coukl secm 
an ^ adventuro.^ 

‘It secms very inhospitablc,’ said Erica, ‘ bnt don’t you 
think, Pvosc, yon had bcttcr go back to GrcyshotP 

‘ Xo, yoii tiresome piecc of prudcnce, I doii’t,’ said Pvose, 
pcrversely. ‘And what’s morc, I w'on’t, as Uncle Lukc has 
askcd mc to stay.’ 

Erica felt very nncomfortable; she could liave spoken 
decidedly had shc bccn alonc with any of thc threc, but she 


kindly, half critical. 
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coulJ notj bcfore tîiem all, say, ^ Mr. Fane-Smith thinks futhci 
an incarnation of wickedness, and woiikl be hoi-rificcl if hc kncw 
that you were hcre.’ 

Tom had in the meantime walked to tlic window and drawn 
aside the curtain. 

‘ Thc weather mcans to settle thc qucstion for you,’ hc said. 
‘ You really can’t go otT in such a fog as tliis ; it would take 
you hours to get to raddington, if you ever did get there, 


whicdi is doiibtful.’ 

Thc}^ looked out and saw that he had not exaggci’atccl 
matters; thc fog had grown much worse since Rose’s arrivaî, 
and it had been bad eiiough then to make travclling by no 
means safc. Erica saw that there was no heîp for it. J\Ir. 
Fane-Smith’s anger must bc incurred, ancl Kose must stay with 
them. She went away to sec that her room was prepai’ed, ancl 
coming back a little later found that in that brief time Rose 
had managed to enthrall poor Tom, who, not bcing used to thc 
genus, was very easily caught, his phiîosophy being by no 
means proof against a fair-hairecl, bright-looking girl, who in a 
very few moments made him feel that she thought most higlily 
of him, and cared as no one hacl ever cared before for his 
opinion. Slie had not the smallest intention of doing harm, 
but admiration was what she lived for, and to flirt with every 
man she met had become almost as natural and necessary to 
her as to breathe. 

Erica, out of loyaîty to ]\Ir. Fane-Smith, and regard for 
Tom’s future happincss, fcît bound to bo hard-hearted and to 
scparate them at dinncr. Tom iiscd to sit at the bottom of 
the table, as riaeburii did not care for the trouble of carving ; 
Erica Avas at the hcacî with her father in his usual place at her 
right hand. She put Rose in between him ancl the professor, 
who generaîly dined with them on Saturday ; upon the oppositc 
sicîe were Aunt Jean and Monsieur Noiroî. JSTow Eose, wlio 
had been quite in her elcment as îong as she had been talking 
w'ith Tom in the green-room, feît decidedly out of her eîement 
wlicn sho w^as safcly ensconced betw'cen her w'hite-haired uncîc 
and the shaggy-looking professor. If Erica îiad felt bewildercd 
w’lien fîrst introduced to the gossip and small ‘society ’ talk of 
Greyshot, Rose feît doiibly bcwildered w4ien for the first time 

in her life she came into a thoroughly scientific atmospherc. 

She realised that there w'ere a few tîiings wdiich she liad yct 
to learn. She w^as not foncl of lcarning, so thc cîiscovery w'as 
the reverso of pleasant; she felt ignorant and humbîed, liking 
to be aif, Jaii at everytîiing and to know things and do things 
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just a little better than otlier people. Jlaviiig none of the 
humility of a true learner, she only felt annoyecl at her own 
ignorauee, not raisecl and bettered aud stimulated by a glimpse 
of tlie infinite greatness of seieuce. 

Raeburn, seeiug that she was not in the least interested in 
the discussion of the future of electricity, left the professor to 
contiuue it with Tom, and began to talk to her about the loss 
of her purse, and to tell her of various losses which he had 
had. But Rose had the mortifying consciousness that all the 
time he talked he was listening to the conversation between 
Erica and Monsieur ISToiroL As far as Ilose could make out, it 
was ou French politics; but they spoke so fast that her in- 
clifFerent school French was of very little service to her. By- 
and-by llaeburn was dravTi into the discussion, and Bose was 
left to amuse herself as well as she could by listening to a 
rapid flow of nnintelligîble Frencli on one sicle, and to equally 
iinintelligible scientific talk on the other. By-and-by this was 
inerged into a discussion on some recent book. They seemed 
to get deeply interested in a dispute as to whether Spinoza was 
or was not at any time in his life a Cartesian. 

llose really listened to this for w^ant of something better to 
do, and Baeburn, thinking that he had been neglecting lier, 
and much relieved at the thouglit that he had at length found 
some point of mutual interest, asked her whether she had read 
the book in question. 


‘ Oh, I have no time for reading,’ saicl Bose. 

Ile looked a little amused at this statement. 


Bose con- 


tinued 


‘ Who was Spinoza ? I never heard any of his music.* 

‘ He was a pliilosopher, not a composeiV said Baeburn, 
keeping his countenance with difficulty. 

‘ What dreadfully learned people you are I ’ said Bose, with 
one of her arch smiles. ‘ But do tell me, how can a man be a 
Cartesian ? I’ve heard of Cartesian wells, but never- * 


She broke off, for this was quite too much for Baeburn’s 
gravity; he laughed, but so pleasantly that sho laughed 
too. 

‘ You are thinking of artesian wells, I fancy,’ he said, in his 
kindly voice ; and he began to give her a brief outline of 
Descartes’ philosophy, which it is to be feared she did not at all 
appreciate. She was not sorry wheii Erica appealed to hira 
for some disputed fact, in which they all seemed most extra- 
ordinarily interested, for when the discussion had lasted some 
miuutes, Tom went ofF in the raiddle of dinner and fetched in 
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tv’o or thrce bulkybooks of refercnee; these werecagcrly scized 
upon, to the entire disrcgard of the pudding, which was allowed 
to get eold, 

Prcsently the very informal meal was ciided by some excel- 
lent coffee in the place of the eonventional dessert, aftcr whieh 
came a hurried dispersion, as they wcre all goiug to some 
political mecting at the East-end. Cabs were unattainable, and, 
having seciired a eouplc of link-boys, they set off, apparcntly in 
excellent spirits. 

‘Fancy turning out on such a nîglit as this !’ said Rosc. 
putting her arm within Eriea’s. ‘ I am so glad you are not 
going, for now we can really have a cosy talk. Fve ever so 


much to tell you.’ 

Erica looked rather wistfully after the torches and the 
retreating forms as they made their way down the steps; she 
was much disappointed at being obliged to miss this particular 

was not in the least hkely to find 
this out, for she eould not imagine for a moment that any onc 
really cared about missing a political meeting, partieularly 
when it would have involved turning out on such a disagree- 

o o 

able night. 


mceting, but luckily Rose 


Erica had persuaded Rose to telegraph both to her fricnds 
at Sandgale and to her mother, to tell of her adventure, and to 
say that she would go on to Saiidgale on tlie INIonday. For, 
unfortunately, the next day was Sunday, and Rose looked so 
aghast at the very idea of travelling then that Erica could say 
nothing more, though she surmised rightly enough that ^lr. 
Fane-Smith would have preferred even Sunday travelling to a 
Sunday spent in Luke Raeburn’s house. There was evidently, 
however, no help for it. Rose was there, and there she must 
stay; all* that Erica could do was to keep her as much as 
might be out of Tom’s way, and to beg the others not to discuss 
any siibjects bearing on their anti-religioiis work ; and, since 
there was not the smallest temptation to tiy to make Rose a 
convert to Secularism, they were all quite willing to avoid sueh 
topics. 

But, in spite of all her earc, Erica failed most provokingly 
that day. To begin with, Rose pleaded a headache, and would 
not go with her to the early service. Erica was disappointed ; 
but when, on eoming home, she found Rose in the dining-room 
eomfortably chatting over the fire to Tom, who was evidently 
in the seventh heaven of happiness, she felt as if she could 
have shakcn them both, By-and-by she tried to give Tom a 
hint, which he did not take at all kiiidly. 
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‘ Womcn nevcr like to sce anotlicr woinau admired/ he 
rcplied, with a sarcastic smile. 

‘ But, Tom/ she pleaded, ‘ her father would be so dreadfully 
angiy if he saw the way you go on with licr.’ 

‘ Oh, shut up, do, about her hither!’ said Tom, crossly, 

‘ You have crammed him down our thi'oats quite enough.’ 

It was of no use to say more ; but she weut awa}" feeling 
sore and ruffled. She was just about to set ofF with Rose to 
Charles Osmond’s church, when the door of the study was 
hastily opcned. 

‘Ilave you see the last Longstaff Mercury ? ^ said Raebum, 
in the voice whicli meant that he was worried and much pressed 
for time. 

‘ It was in liere yesterday,’ said Erica. 

‘ Thcii, Tom, vou must have moved it,’ said Piaebura, 
sharply. ‘ It’s a most provoking thing; I specially wanted to 
quote from it.’ 

‘ rve not touched it,’ said Tom. ‘ It’s those servants ; they 
never can leave the papers alone.’ 

He was tumiug over the contents of a paper-rack, evidently 
not in the best of tempers. Pose sprang forward. 

‘ Lct me help,’ she said, with one of her iiTCsistible smilcs. 

Erica fclt more provoked than she would have cared to 
own. It was very clear that those two would never find any- 
thing. 

‘ Look here, Erica,’ said Piaeburu, ‘do see if it isn’t upstairs. 
Tom is a terrible hand at finding things.’ 

So she searched in every nook and cranny of the house, 
and at last found the torn remains of the paper in the housc- 
maid’s cupboard. The rest of it had been used for lighting a 
fire. 

Raeburn was a good deal annoyed. 

‘ Surely, my dear, such things might be prevented,’ he said, 
not crossly, but in the sort of forbeariug, expostulatory toue 
which a woman dislikes more than auything, spccially if she 
happens to be a careful honsekeeper. 

‘ I told you it was your servants 1 * said Tom, triumphantly. 

‘ They’ve orders agaiii and again not to touch the uews- 
papers,’ said Erica. 

‘ Well, come along, Tom,’ said Piaeburu, taking up his hat. 
‘ We are very late.’ 

They drove off, and Erica and Pvose made the best of their 
way to church, to find the service begun, and seats unattain- 
able. Ilose was very good-natured, however, about the standing. 
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SLe began faîiitlyto perceivc tliat Erica did not lead tlieeasiest 
of lives ; also slie saw, with a sort of wonder, what an influence 
ehe was in the house, and how, notwithstanding their difference 
in creed, she was always ready to meet the others on every 
point where it was possiblc to do so. Hose coukl not hel]) 
thinking of a ccrtain fricnd of hers, who, having become a 
ritualist, ncver lost an opportunity of emphasising the differ- 
enco betwccn her own views and the views of hci’ family; and 
of Kate liighton at Grcyshot, who had adopted the most rigid 
evniigelical views, and treated her good old father and mothcr 
as ^ worldly ’ and ^ unconverted ’ pcoplc. 

In the afternoon Toin had it all his own way. Eaebuni was 
in his study preparing for his evening lccture; Mrs. Craigic had 
a Biblc class at the East-end, in which she showed up the 
difficulties and contradictions of thc Old and iSTew Testaments; 
Erica had a Bible class in Charlcs Osmond’s parish, in which 
she tried to explain the same difficulties. Kose was thereforc 


alone in the 


green-room. 


and quite ready to attract Tom 


Bose was sitting at the piano pla^ing 


and keep him spell-bound for the aftci’noüii. It is possible, 
howcver, that no grcat harm woidd have been done, if the visit 
had come to a natural end the following day ; Ilose would 
certainly have thought no more of Tom, and Tom mîght very 
possibly have come to his senses when slie was no longer there 
to fasciuate him. But on the Sunday evening when the toils of 
the day were over, and they werc all enjoying the restful home 
quiet which did not come very often in thcir busy lives, Uose’s 

visit was brought to an abrupt close. 

Looked at by an impartial spectator, the green-room would 
surcly have seemed a model of family peace aiid even of 

Sunday restfulness. 
i\Iendelssohn’s ‘ Christmas Pieces,’ and giviug great pleasure to 
every one, for art was in this house somewhat overshadowed 
by scieuce, and it did not very often happen that they could 
listen to such playing as Piose’s, which was for that reason a 
double pleasure. Tom was sitting near hcr looking supremcly 
peaceful. On one side of the fireplace !Mrs. Craigie and Mrs. 
MacXaughton were playing their weekly game of chess. On 
the other sideBaeburn had his usual Suuday evening rccrcation, 
lïis microscope. Erica knelt besidc liim, her auburn head close 
to his white one as they arranged their specimens or consulted 
books of reference. The professor, wlio liad looked in on his 
way liome froin the lecture to borrow a review, was browsing 
contentedly among tlie books on the table, with the comfortable 
sense that he might justifiably read in a desultory holiday fashion. 
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It was iipon this peaceful and almost Sabbatical group that 
a disturbiug element entered in the shape of ^lr. Fane-Smith. 
He stood for an instant at the door, taking-in the scene, or 
rather taking that superficial view which the narro'sv-minded 
usually take. He was shocked at the chess-men ; shocked at 
that profane microscope, and those week-day sections of plants ; 
shocked at the music, though he inust have heard it played 
as a voluntary on many church organs, and not only 
shocked, but furious, at finding his daughter in a very nest 
of Secularists. 

Every one seemed a little taken aback when he entcred. 
He took no notice whatever of Raeburn, but wcnt straight up 
to Hose. 

‘ Go and put on your things at once/ he said; ‘ I liave come 
to take you home,’ 


‘ Oh, papa/ began Rose, ‘ how ^^ou-’ 

‘ Not a word, Rose. Go .and dress, and dou^t keep me 

waiting.’ 

Erica, with a vain hope of making Mr. Fane-Smith behave 
at least civilly, came forward and shook hands with him. 

‘ I don^t think you have met my father before,’ she said. 

Ilaebum had come a few steps forward ; Älr. Fane-Smith 
inclined his head about a quarter of an inch; Ilaeburn bowed, 
then said to Erica, 

‘ PerhapsMr. Fane-Smith would prefer waitingin my study.* 

^Thanks, I will wait where I am,’ said Älr. Fane-Smith, 
pointedly ignoring the master of the house, and addressing 
Erica. ‘ Thank you,^ as she offered him a chair, ^ I prefer to 
stand. Have thc goodness to see that Ilose is quick.’ 

‘ Thinks the chairs atheistical! ’ remarked Tom, to himself. 

Ilaeburn, looking a degree more stately than usual, stood 
on the hearthrug with his back to the fire, not in the least for- 
giving his enemy, but merely adopting for himself the most 
dignified rôle, Mr. Fane-Smith a few paces off with his anger 
and ill-concealed contempt did not show to advantage. Some- 
thing in the relative sizes of the two striick tlie professor as 
comically like Landseer’s ‘ Dignity and Iinpudence.’ He woukl 
liave smiled at the thought had he not been very angry at 
the discourteous treatment his friend was receiving. !Mrs 
]\IacXaughton sat with her queen in her hand as though mcdi- 
tating her next move, but in reality absorbed in watching tho 
gamc played by the living chess-mcii before lier. Tom at last 
broke the uncomfortable silence by asking the professor about 


sornc of Erica’s specimens 




and at length 


llose came down 


I 
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he cauglit them up, aiul 


much to everj one's relief, followed by Erîca, who had been 
helping her to collect her things, 

‘ Are yoii rcady ] ’ said her father. ‘ Then come at once.’ 

‘ Let me at least say good-bye, papa,’ said Rose, very angrv 
at being forced to make this undignified, and, as she riglitly 
felt, rude exit. 

‘ Come at once,’ said Mr. Fane-Smith, in an inexorable 
voîce. As he left the room lie turned and bowcd stiffly. 

‘ Go down and open the door for them, Tom,’ said Raeburn, 
who throughout Mr. Fane-Smith’s visit had maintained a stern, 
stately silence. 

Tom, notliing loth, obeyed. Erica was already half-way 
downstairs with the guests, but 
managcd to say good-bye to Rose, even to whisper a hopo 
that they might meet again, to which Rose replied with a 
charming blush and smile, which, Tom flattered himself, meant 
that she really cared for him. Had Rose gone quietly away 
the next morning, he w^ould not have been goaded iuto any 
such folly. A cab was w^aiting; but, wfflcn Rosc was once 
inside it, her father recovered his power of speech, and turned 
upon Erica as they stood by the front door. 

‘ I should have tliought,’ he said,in an angry voice, ‘ that after 
our anxiety to persuade you to leave your home, you might 
have kno^vn that I should never allow Rose to enter this hell, 
to mix wdth blasphcming athcists, to be contaminated by vile 
infidels! ’ 

Erica’s Highland hospitality and strong family loyalty w^ere 
so outmged by the words, tliat to kcep silence was impossible. 

‘ You forget to whom you are speaking ! ’ she said, quickly. 

‘ You forget that this is my father’s house ! * 

‘ I would give a good deal to be able to forget,’ said Mr. 
Fane-Smith. have tried to deal kiudly with you, tried to 
take you from this accursed piace, and you repay me by tempt- 
ing Rose to stay with you ! ’ 

Erica had recovered hcrself by this time. Tom, w\atching 
her, conld not but woudcr at her self-restraint. Shc did not 
rctaliate, did not cven attempt to justify her conduct; at such 
a moment w'ords wmuld have been worsc tlian useless. Bnt 
Tom, wfflile fully appreciating the common-sense of the non- 
i’csistance, was greatly astonished. Was this his old playmate 
wdio had always had the most deliciously aggravating retort 
readyl Was this hot-tempered Erica] That Mr. Fane-Smith’s 
w’ords were hurting her very much he could see; he guessed, 
too, that the consciousness that he, a Secularist, w’as looking on 
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at this unfortunatc display of Cliristian iiitolerance, addcd a 
sting to her grief. 

‘ It is useless to profcss Christianity/ stormcd Mr. Fane- 
Smith, ‘ if you openly encourage infidelity hy consorting vith 
these blas].hemers. Yoii are no Christian l A mcre Socinian 
a Latitudinarian ! ’ 

Erica’s lips qiiivcrcd a little at this ; but slic rcmembercd 
tliat Cbrist bad been called harder namcs still by religious 
bigots üf his day, and shc kept silence. 

‘But imderstand this/ continued Mr. Fane-Smith, ‘that I 
a])])rove lcss tlian cver of your intimacy with Bose, and until 
you come to scc yoiir folly in staying hcre, your worse than 
folly—your deliberate choice of homc and rcfusal to put 
religious duty first—therc had bctter be no more intcrcourse 
bctw'cen us.’ 

‘ Can you indecd think that religious duty cver requires a 
child to brcak the fifth commandment F said Erica, with no 
anger, but with a certain sadness in hertone. ‘ Can you rcally 
think tliat by lcaving my fathcr I should be plcasing a perfectly 
loving God h ’ 

‘ You lean cntireîy on your own judgment 1 ’ said Mr. Fane- 
Smith ; ‘if you were nottoo proud tobe governcd byauthority, 
you would see that precedent shows you to be cntirely in thc 

St. John rushcd from the building pollutcd by the 
heretic Ccrinthus, a man who, compared with your father, was 
almost orthodox 1 ’ 


wrong. 


Erica smiled faintly. 

‘ If that story is indeed trnc, I should think he rcmcmbcred 
beforc long a reproof his intolerance brought him once. “ Ye 
know not what spirit yc arc of.’^ And rcally, if we are to fall 
back upon tradition, I may quotc thc story of Abraham turning 
the uiibeliever out of his tent on a storrny night. “ I have 
suffcred him these himdrcd years,’’ was the Lord’s rcproof, 
“though hc dishonoured mc, and couldest not thou cndure him 
for one night 1 ’’ 

1 know to bc riglit.’ 

‘ Don’t talk to me of right,^ exclaimed Mr. Fane-Smith, with 
a slmdder. ‘ Yoii are wilfully putting your blaspheming father 
before Christ. But I scc my words are wasted. Lct me pass! 
Thc air of this housc is intolerablc to mc I ’ 

Hc hurried away, his anger flamîng up agnin, whcn Tom 


I am sorry to distrcss you, but I must do what 


followcd him, 
politencss. 


closing 


thc door of the cab with pimctilious 


liOse was frightened. 

‘ Oli, papa,’ slic said, trembling. 


‘ why arc you so angry î 
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Vou haven’t been scolding Erica aboiitit'? If there was any 
fault anywhere, the faiilt was mine. What did you say to hcr, 
papaî What have 3^011 been doing]’ 

Mr. Fane-Smith was in that stage of anger when it is 
pleasant to repeat all one’s hot words to a second audience, 
and, moreover, he wauted to imprcss Kose with the enormity 
of her visit. He repeated all that he had saîd to Erica, inter- 
Bpersed with yet harder words about her perverse self-reliance 
and disregard for authority. 

Eose listeued, but at the end she trembled no longer. She 
had in her a bit of the true Kaeburn nature, with its love of 
justice and its readiness to stand up for the oppressed. 

‘ Papa,’ she said, all her spoilt-child manners and little 
aöectations giving place to the most perfect earuestness. ^ Papa, 
3 "Ou must forgive me for contradicting you, but you are indeed 

mistaken. I may have been silly to go there. Erica 


miich 


me 


3 ’esterday; but I am glad I stayed, even though 3 "ou are so 

about it. If there is a noble, brave girl on earth, it is 


angry 

Erica 1 


them 


all love her. I will tell 3 "ou what this visit has done for me. 
It has made me ashamed of myself, and I am goiug to try to 
be wiser, and less selfish.’ 

It was something of an effort to Pose to say this, but she 
had been very much struck with the sight of Erica’s home-life, 
and she wanted to prove to her father how greatly he had mis- 
judged her cousin. Unfortunatel^^, there are some people in 
this world who, haviug oncc got an idea into their heads, wdll 
keep it in the teeth of the very clearest evidence to the contrary. 

In thc meaiitime, Tom had rejoined Erica in the hall. 

‘ How can such a brute have such a daughterP he said. 


mind 


much 


^ - 7 J -- , 

than he deserved. If that is a Christian, and 


this a Latitudinarian, and all the other heresies he threw at 
your head, all I can say is, commend me to your sort, and may 
I never have the misfortune to cncountcr another of his ! ’ 

Erica did not repl^^; she felt too sick at hcart. She walkcd 
slowly upstairs, trying to stifle the weary longing for Briîin, 
whiclî, thoiigh very often present, became a degree less bearable 
when her isolated position—betwecn two fires, as it were—had 
been specially eraphasised. 

‘ That’s a nice specimen of Christian charity!’ said Aunt 
Jeau, as they retui’ued to the green-room. 

‘ And he set upon Erica at the door, and hurled hard namea 
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at her as fast as he coulJ go/ said Tom, procecding to give a 
detailed account of Mr. Fane-Smith’s parting utteranccs. 

Erica picked up Tottie, and held hini closcly, turning, as 
all lovcrs of animals do iii times of trouhle, to thc comforting 
devotion of thosc dunib friends who do not season their love with 
curiosity or unasked advice, or that pity whicli is less sympa- 
tlietic than siîence, and burdcns us with tlie feeling that our 
sad ‘ casc ’ will bc gossiped over in the same pitying tones at 
afternoon teas and morning calls. Tottic could not gossip, biit 
he couîd talk to her with his bright browu eycs, and do some- 
thing to fill a great bîank in her lifc. 

Tom’s account of the scene in the hall made every one 


angry. 

‘ And yet,’ said I^frs. i^facNaughton, ‘ these Christians, wlio 
use of us such languagc as this, own as their Master onc who 


taiiglit that a mere angry word whicli wounded a ncighboiir 
should receive scvere piinishment!’ 

Racburn said nothing, only watchcd Erica kecnly. She was 


leaning 


against 


the mantlepiecc, her eycs very sad-looking, 
and about hcr facc that cxprcssion of earnest listening wliicl) is 


charactcristic of those who 


are beginning to learii the 


truc 


meaning of humility and ‘ righteous judgmcnt.’ Slie had 
pushed back the thick waves of hair which usually over- 
shadowed her forehead, and lookcd something bctweeu a lion 
with a tangled mane and a saint with a halo. 


‘ Never mind,’said the professor, checrfull}’’, ‘ it is to bigotry 
like this that we shall owe our rccovery of Erica. And seriously, 
what can you think of a rcligion wliich can nndvc a man beliavc 
likc this to onc who had never injured him, wlio, on thc con- 
trary, had bcfriendcd his child V 

‘ It is not Clirist’s religion which teaches hiin to do it,’ said 
Erica, ‘ it is tlie pcrversion of that religion.’ 

‘ Then in all conscicncc thc perversion is vastly morc j)ower- 
ful and extended than what you deem thc roality.’ 

‘ Unfortunately yes,’ said Erica, sighing. ‘ At prcsent it is.’ 

‘ At jjrcsentP retorted tlic profcssor, ‘why, you have had 
more than eighteen hundred 3’cars to improve in.’ 

‘ You yoursclf taught me to have patience with thc slow 
processcs of Nature,’ said p]rica, smiling a little. ‘ If you allow 
unthinkable agcs for the perfectiiig of a la^^er of rocks, do you 
wonder that in a few hundred years a church is still far from 
jjerfect V 

‘1 expect jjcrfcction in no human bcing,’ said the jjrofessor, 
taking up a Eiblc fj-om the tablc and turning cver thc jjages 
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with the air of a man who knew its contents well: ‘when I 
see Christians in some sort obeying this, I will believe that 
their system is the true system ; but not before/ He guided 
his finger slowly beneath the following liiies ; ^ “ Let all bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evihspeaking be 
put away from you, with all malice.’^ There is the prccept, 
you see, and a very good precept, to be foiind in the Secularist 
creed as well; but now let us look at the practice. See how 
we Secularists are treated! why, we live as it were in a foreign 
]and, compelled to keep the law yet denied the protection of 
the law !—“ Outlaws of the constitution, outlaws of the huinan 
race,” as Burke was kind enough to call us. No ! when I see 


Christians no longer slandering our leaders, no longer coining 
hateful lies about us out of their own evil imaginations, when 
I see equal justice shown to all men of whatever creed, then, 
and not till then, will I listen to all those lofby assertions about 
the alLconquering love. Christianity has yet to prove itself 
the religion of love; at present it is the religion of exclusion.’ 

Mrs. MacNaughton, who was exceedingly foiid of Erica, 
looked sorry for her. 

* You see, Erica,’ she said, ‘the professor judges by averages. 
No one would deny that some of the greatest men in the world 
have been, and are even in the present day, Christians; they 
have been brought up in it, and can’t free themselves from its 
trammels. You have a few people like the Osmonds, a few 
really liberal men; but you have only to see how they are 
treated hj thQir confrhxs io realise the illiberality of the religion 
as a whole.’ 

‘ I think with you,’ said Erica, * that if the revelation of 
God’s love, and His purpose for all, be only to be learnt from 
the lives of Christians, it is a bad look-out for us. But God 
h(xs given us one perfect revelation of Himself, and the perfect 
Son can make us see plainly even whcn the imperfect sous are 
holding up to us a distorted likeness of the Father.’ 

She had spoken quietly, but with the tremulousness of 
strong feeling, and, moreover, she was so sensitive that the 
weight of the hostile atmosphere opprcssed her, and made 
speaking a great difficulty. When she had ended, she turned 
away from the disapproving eyes to the only sympathetic eyes 


in the room 


the dog’s. 


They looked up into hers with that 

meaniug of something 


wistful endeavour to understand thc 
beycnd their grasp, which makes the eyes of animals so 
pathetic. 

Thcre was a silencc; hor use of the adjectivc ^perfcct’ had 
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beeu very tryiiig to all her hearers, who strongly disapprovcd 
of the whole seutcnce; biit then she was so eviclently sincere 
and so thoroiighly lovable that no onc likcd to give her pain. 

Aunt Jean was the only pcrson who thought there was 
miich chance of her evcr returning to the ranks of Secularism ; 
she was the only one who spoke now. 

‘ Well, well,’ she said, pityiugly, ‘ you are but young; you 
will think very differcntly ten years hence.’ 

Erica kept back an angry retort with difficulty, and Raebum, 
whose keen sense of justice was offended 
in her defcuce, though her words had been like a fresh stab in 
the old wouud. 

‘ That is no argumcnt, Jean,’ he said, quickly. ‘ It is the 
very unjust extinguisher which the elders use for the sup^^res- 
sion of individuality in the young.’ 

As he spoke, he rcadjusted a slide in his microscopc, making 
it plain to all that he intended the subject to bc dropped. He 
had a wondcrful way of impressing his individuality on others, 
and the household settlcd down once more into the Sabbatical 
calm which had been broken by a bigoted Sabbatarian. 

Nothing more w^as heard of llose, nor did Erica have an 
opportuuity of talking over the events of that Suuday with her 
father for some days, for he was exceedingly busy; the long 
weeks w’asted during the summer in the wcarisome libel case 
having lefb upon his hands vast arrears of provincial w^ork. In 
somc of the large iron foundries you may sce hundreds of 
dififercut machines all kept in action by a forty horse-pow^er 
engine ; and Haeburn w’as the great motive-powxr wffiich gavo 
lifc to all the branches of Itaeburnites which now stretched 
throughout thc length and breadth of the laud. Without him 
they would have relapsed, very probably, into that fearfully 
wdde-spread mass of indififerencc which is not touched by any 
form of Christianity or religious revival, but wdiich had re- 
sponded to thc practical, secular teachîng of the singularly 
pow^erful Secularist lcader, Hc had a wonderful gifb of stirring 
up the heretofore indififerent, and making them take a really 
deep intcrcst iii natioual questions. This w’as by far the 
happiest part of his life, because it was tlie healthy part of it 
Thc sameness of his anti-theological work, aud the barrenness 
of mere dowm-pulling, w^ere distasteful enongh to him; he w^as 
often heartily sick of it all, aud had he not thought it a posi- 
tive duty to attack wdiat he dcemed a very mischicvous delusiou, 
hc w’ould gladly have handed over this part of his w^ork to 
sorue onc else, aud devoted himself cntirely to natioiial w^ork. 


, instantly came forward 


% 
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Ile had been away from liome for sevcral days lectnring in 
the north ^f England. Erica was not cxpecting his return till 
the following day, when one eveuing a telegram was brought in 
to her. • It was ft'om her father to this effect: 

'Expect me home hp mail train ahout tioo a.m, PLace too hot 
'.o hold me.l-* 

He had now to a grcat extent lived down the opposition 
which had made lecturing in his younger days a matter of no 
ïsmall risk tô life and limb; but Erica kncw that there werc 

people of Ashborough particularly 


reasons wlîich made the 


angry with him just now. 


Ashborough was 


one of those 


anxious that evening. 


Aunt Jean had gone to 


strange towns which can ncver be depended upon. It was 
renowned for its riots, and was, in fact (to use a slang word) 
a ‘ rowdy ^ place. More than once in the old days rvaeburn had 
been roughly hahdled there, and Erica bore a special grudge to 
it, for it was the scene of her earliest recollection—one of those 
dark picturcs which, having been indelibly traced on the heart 
of a child, iuflueuce the whole character aiid the future life far 
more than some people think. 

It was perhaps that old memory, which made her waiting so 

Äloreovei', slie had at first no one to 
talk to, which made it much worse. 
bed with a bad toothache, and must on no account be dis- 
turbed; and Tom had suddenly anuounced his intentiou that 
morning of going down to Brighton on his bicycle, and had set 
off, rather to Erica’s dismay, since, iu a letter to Chai’les 
Osmond, Donovan happened to have mentioned that the Fane- 
Smiths had taken a house there for six weeks. She hated her- 
self for being suspicious; but Tom had becn so unlike himself 
since Rose’s visit, and it was such an unhéard-of thing that he 
should take a day’s holiday during her father’s absence, that it 
was scarcely possible to avoid drawing the natural inference. 
She was very unhappy about him, but did not of course feel 
justified in saying a word to any one else about the matter. 
Charles Osmond happened to look in for a few minutes later on, 
expccting to find Kaeburn at home, and then in her relief she 
did give him an account of the unfortunate Sunday, though 
avoiding all mention of Tom. 

‘ It was just like yoii to come at thc vcry time I was 
wanting some one to talk to,’ she said, sitting down in her 
favourite nook on the hearthrug with Friskie on her lap. ‘ Not 


a v'ord has been said of tiiat miserable Sunday since, though 
Fm afraid a good deal has bcen thouglit. Aftcr all, you know, 
there was a ludicrous side to it as well. I shall ncvcr forget 
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the loük of tbeni all wben Rose and I came dowii airain : Mr. 
Fane-Smith standing tbere by tbe table tbe veiy incaruation of 
contemptuoiis angcr, and father just bere, looking like a tired 
tbunder-cloud ! îbit, tbougli one laughs at one aspect of it, one 
could cry onc’s cyes out over tbe tbing as a wholc—indeed, 
just now I find myseîf agrecing witb Mr. Tiilliver that it’s ‘‘a 
puzzling worîd.” ’ 

‘ Tlic fact is,’ said Cbarlcs Osmond, ‘tbat you conseiit 
patiently enougb to sbare God’s pain over tbosc wbo don’t 
belie^’X) in Him; but you gmmble sorely at fiuding a lack of 
charity in tlic world ; yet tîiat pain is God’s too.’ 


‘ Ycs,’ 


sigbed Erica; 


but somehow from Cbristians it 


secms so hard !’ 

‘ Quite truvî, cîiiid, hc repîiod, balf absently. ^ It ishard 
most hard. But don’t lct it make you uncharitablc, Erica, 
You are sharing God’s pain, but remcmber it is ouîy His pci'fcct 
love wliich makes tliat pain bearabîe.’ 

* I do find it bard to love bigots,’ said Erica, sîgbing. 


‘ Tbey ! AYbat do thcy know about tlm tbousand difficuîties 
wbich have driven pcople into Sccularism? If they could but 
scc tliat tbey and their narrow thcorics and tbeir false distor- 
tions of Christ’s Gospcl are the real cause of it all, thcrc would 
be somc hope ! But tliey either can’t sec it or won't.’ 


‘ My dear, 


we’re 


all a lot of bîind puppies togcther,’ said 


Charles Osmond. ‘We tumble up agaiust each otlier just for 
want of cyes. We shall see when we get to the cnd of the nine 
days, you know.’ 

‘ You see now/ said Erica ; ‘ you never luirt us, and rub us 
the wrong way.’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ hc rcpîicd, laughing. ‘ But Mr. Bobcrts and 
some of my other bretîiren would teîî a diffcrcnt tale. By-the- 
by, would you carc to liclp another bcfoggcd mortal who is in 
tbc rcgion jmu are safeîy out of ? The cvolution tîicory is thc 
difficulty, and, if you havc time to enter into îiis troubîc, I 
think you could hclp liim mucli bettcr than I can. If I 
could scc him I miglit tackîe him; but I can’t do it on paper. 
You could, I tbink ; and, as tîic feîlow lives at tlie othcr sido 
of thc world, onc can do notliing except by correspondence.’ 

Erica was delightcd to undertakc the task, and shc was })ar- 
ticularly well fittcd for it. Perhaps no one is reaîl}^ quaîificd 
for thc post of a clcarcr of doubts who has not himself faced 
and conquered doubts of a similar naturc. 

So there was a ncw intcrest for hcr on that long, lonely 
uvcning, and, as she waited for her fatlier’s rcturn, sbe bad 
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üme to think oiit qnietly the various points Avhieh she woiild 
first take iip. By-and-by she slept a little, and then, in the 
silence of the night, crept down to the lower regions to add 
something to the tempting little supper which she had ready in 
the green-room. But time erept on, and in the silence she 
couki hear dozens of elocks telling each hour, and the train had 
been long due, and still her father did not come. 

At last she beeame too anxious to read or think to any 
I)urpose ; she drew aside the curtain, and, in spite of the eold, 
eurled herself iip on the window-seat, with her face pressed 
close to the glass. Watehing, in a literal sense, was impossible, 
for there was a dense fog, if possible, worse than the fog of the 
preceding Saturday, but she had the feeling that to be by the 
window made bev iii some imaecountable way nearer to her 
father, and it eertainly had the efFeet of showing her tliat there 
was a very good reason for impnuctuality. 

The old square was as quiet as death. Onee a polieeman 
raised her hopes for a minute by pacing slowly up the pave- 
ment; but he passed ou, and all was still once more, except 
that every now and then the furuiture in the room creaked, 

notieeable. Erica 

from 


making the eerie stillness all the more 
began to shiver a little, more frora appreliension than 
cold. She wished the telegram had eome from any otlier tovvn 


in England, and tried in vain not to eonjure up a hundred 


At length she lieard 


to penetrate the 


horrible visions of possible eatastrophes. 
steps in the distance, and straining her eyes 
thiek darkness of the murky night, was able to make out just 
beneatli the window a sort of yellow glare. She ran downstairs 
at full speed to open the door, and there upon the step stood a 
link-boy, the tawny light from his torch showing up to per- 
feetion the magnifieent proportions of the man in a shaggy, 
brown Inverness who stood beside him, and bringing into strong 


relief the masses of white hair and the rugged Scottish fnce. 


wliich, spite of cold and great weariiiess, bore its usual expres- 
sion of philosophie calm. 

‘ I thought you were never coming,’ said Erica. ‘ Why, yoii 


must be half frozen 1 What a night it is !' 

^ ^Ve’ve been more than an liour grcping our way from the 
station,’ said Baeburn ; ‘ and eabs were unattainable.’ Then, 
luriiing to the link-boy, ‘ Come in; you are as eold and hungry 
as I am. Have you got something hot, Eric?’ 

‘ Soup and eoffee,’ said Erica. ‘ Whieh woukl he like best V 
The boy gave his vote for sonp, and, having seen him 
thoroughly satisfied and well-paid, tliey scnt liim home, and to 
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his dying day he was proud to tell tlie story of the foggy night 
when the people’s tribune had given hini lialf his own snpper. 
The father and daiighter were soon comfortably installed beside 
the green-room fire, Racburn niaking a hcarty mcal, though it 
was past thrce o’clock. 

‘I never dreamt of finding you up, littlc son Eric/ he said, 


wlien the warmth and the food had revivcd him. 


I onlv 


telegraphcd for fear you should lock up for thc niglit and leave 
rne to shiver unknown on the doorstep.^ 

‘ But what happened E asked Erica. ‘Why couldn’t you 
lecture V 

‘Ashborough had worked itself up into one of its tumiilts, 
and the fools of authorities thought it would excite a brcach of 
thc peace, which was excited quite as much and probably more 
by rny not lecturing. But Fm not going to be beaten ! I 
shall <îo down tliere again in a few weeks.’ 

‘ Was thcre any rioting V 

‘ Well, therc was a roughisli mob, who prev^ented my eating 
my dinner in peace, and pursucd me even into my bedroom ; 
and some of the Ashborougli lambs were kind enough to over- 

O O 


turn my cab as I was 


going 


to the station. But, having 


escapcd with nothing worse than a shaking, ni forgive them 
for that. The fact is, they had burnt me in effigy on the 5th, 
and had so much enjoycd thc ceremony, that wlien the original 
turned up they really cculdiiT be civil to him, it would havo 
been so vcry tame. Em told thc effigy was such a fearful- 


lookiug moîister 


that 


it frightcned the bairuics out of their 

O 


wits, specially as it was first caiTicd all round the place on a 
parisli coffin !’ 

‘ What a hateful plan that cffigy-burning is !’ said Erica. 
‘ Were you not r'eally linrt at all when they upset your cab V 
‘ Per’haps a little biniised,^ said llaeburn, ‘and somewhat 
angry with my charitable opponents. I didn’t so much mind 
being overturned, but I hate being baulked. They shall have 
tlic lectur*e, however’, bcfore long; rm not going to be bcaten. 
On the wV.olc, they couldn’t have chosen a woi-se night fortheir 

I scriously thought we shordd nevcr gropc our 


little ganie. 
way homo thr’ough that fog. 
my yourrg da^’s whcn this sort 


It has quite taken mc baek to 
of thiirg met one on ev^i’y 


hand ; and therc was no littlc daughtcr to cheer me up then, 
and vcî'y oftcn no suppcr, either'.’ 

‘ Tliat was when you werc living in Blank Strcet’ 

‘ Ycs, in a i’oom about the size of a sentry-box. It was bear- 
able all excejrt the blackbcetlcs 1 l’ve never scen such bcetlcs 
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before or since—twîce the size of the ordinaiy oncs. 1 conldn’t 
convincc thc landlady that thej even existed, slie always main- 
taincd that they naver rose to the attics; but one night I 
armed myself with Cruden’s Concordance, and, thanks to its 
weight aiid my good aim, killcd six at a time, and produccd the 
corpses as cvidence. I shall never forgct the good lady’s faee ! 
‘‘ You see, sir,” she said, ‘‘ they never comc by day; they ’ates 
îhc light, because their deeds is cvil.” ’ 

AV ere the beetlcs banished aftcr that?’ askcd Erica, 


laiighîng. 


‘ Noj they went on to the bitter end,’ said Raebiirn, with one 
of his bright, humorous looks. ‘And I believe the landlady put it 
all dowu to my atheistical views—a just rctribution for liai’- 

honse ! But thcre, my 


bouring such a notorious fellow in her 


run 


ril see that the lights are all out.’ 


CIIAPTER XXXVII. 


DREEING OUT TDE INCH. 


Scepticism for that century we must consicîer as the clecay of old ways 
of believing, the preparation afar oÖ’ for new-, better, and wicler ways — an 
inevitable thing. We will not blame men for it; we will lament tbeir 
lîard fate. We will understand that destruction of old forms is not 
destruction of everlasting substances ; tbat scepticism, as sorrowfnl and 
liateful as we see it, is not an end bnt a beginning. CarjjYle. 

One Jime evening, au elderly man, with closcly-cropped iron- 
greyhair, might have been seeu iu a certain railwîy-carriagc as 
the Folkcstonc train rcaciied its destination. The Cannon Sti'eet 
platform was, as usual, the scene of bustle and coiifiisiou, most 
of tbe passengers werc met by fricnds or rclativcs, otliers 
formed a complete party iii themselves, and, with the exception 
of the eldcrly man, thcre was scarcely a iinit among them. 
Thc fact of his loneliness woiild not, of course, have bcen 
specially remarkable, Iiad it not been that he was cvideiitly in 
the last stage of somc painful illness ; he was also a forcigner, 
aiul, not being acciistomed to the English Inggage systcm, he 
had failed to securc a portcr as thc traiii drew iip, and so, 
while others were fighting their wav to the van, he, who necded 

O O V ' ' 

assistancc more than any of tliem, was Icft to shift for himself. 
Ile movcd with great ditïicnlty, dragging down from the 
carriagG a woru black bag, and occasionallj' muttering to liiin* 
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self, not as a peevish iuvalid ^vonld have donc, but as if it 
were a sort of solace to his loneliness. 

‘ The hardest day Fvc had, this ! If I had biit my Uerz- 
hlattchen now, how quickly she would pilot me through this 
throiig. Ah, well! having managed to do thc rest, ril not be 
beateu by this last bit. Fotztaasendl these English are all 
elbow’s !^ 

He frowned wdth pain as the self-seeking crow'd pushed and 
jostled him, but never once lost his temper, and at length, after 
long waiting, his turn camc, and, having seciired his portman- 
teau, he w'as before long driving aw'ay in the dircction of 
Bloomsbury. His strength was fast ebbing away, and the 
merciless jolting of the cab evidently tried him to the utmost, 
but he bore up with the strong endurance of one w'ho knows 
that at the end of the struggle relief aw'aits him. 

‘ If he is ouly at home,* he muttered to himself, ‘ all wdll bo 
w'oll. Hc’ll know wdiere I ought to go ; he’ll do it all for me 
iu the best way. Ach! Gott in llbamell but I need some 
one !’ 

With an excnieiating jerk the cab drew up before a some- 
wdiat grim-lookmg house; had he arrived at the Ilimmel he 
Iiad just been speaking of, the traveller could not have givcn an 
exclamatiou of greater relief. He crawded up the steps, over- 
ruled some qucstion on the part of the servant, and was shown 
into a brightly-lighted room. At ouc glance he had taken iii 
the whole of that restful picture so welcome to his sore need. 
It was a good-sized room, lined with books, which had evidently 
seen good service, many of thcm had been bought with the 
price of foregone meals, almost all of them embodied somc act 
of denial, Above the mantlepicce hung a little oil-painting of 
a river scenc, thc sole thing not 
for the rest of the contents of this study w'ei'e all ad- 
mirably adapted for w'orking purposes, but w'cre the revcrse ol 
luxurious. 

Seated at the writing-table w^as the master of thc houso, 
w'ho had impressed his character plainly enough on his sur- 
roundings. He looked up with an expression of blank astoniNh- 
ment on hcaring the name of his vîsitor, thcn thc astonishmcnt 
ehanged to incredulity; but, when the w'eary traveller actually 
cntered the room, he started up with an exelamation of dcliglu 
wliich very spcedily gave placc to dismay wdicn he saw' how^ ill 
his friend was. 

‘ AVhy, Haeberlcin !’ he said, graspiiig his hand, ^ what has 
happcned to you V 


strictly of a useful order, 
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Nothing 


very remarkable/ replied Haeberlein, smilîng. 


' Oiily a great wish to see you before I die.’ Then, seeing that 
Raeburu’s face changed fearfully at these vrords, ‘ Yes, it has 
come to that, my friend, I’ve a very short time left, and I 
wanted to see you ; can you tell rae of rooms near here, and of 
a decent doctorf 

‘ Of a doctor, yes,’ said Raeburn, ^ of onc who will save your 
life, I hope; and for rooms—there are none that I know uf 
except in this house, where you will of course stay,’ 

‘ With the little llerzbläitchen to nurse me !’ said Haeber- 
lein, with a sigh of weary content as he sank back in an arm- 
chair. ' That would be a very perfect cnding; but think what 
the Avorld would say of you, if I, who have lent a hand to so 
much that you disapprove, died in your house; inevitably you 
would be associated with my views and my doings.’ 

‘ Maybe !’ said Raeburn. ‘ But I hope I may say that I’ve 
never refused to do what was right for fear of unpleasant con- 
secpiences. No, no, my friend, you must stay here. k. hard 
life has taught me that, for one in my position, it is mere 
waste of time to considcr what pcople will say; they will say 
and believe the worst that can be said and believed about me; 
and thirty years of this sort of thing has taiight me to pay very 
little regard to appearances.’ 

As he spoke he took up the end of a speaking-tube whicli 
communicated with the green-room, Haeberlein watching his 
movements with the placid, weary iudifference of one who is 
perfectly convinced that he is in the idght hands. Presentl}' 
the door opened and Erica came in. Haeberlein saw now, what 
he had half fancicd at Salzburg, that, although loving diminu- 
tives would always come naturally to the lips when speaking of 
Erica, she had in truth lost the extreme youthfulness of manner 
which had always characterised her. It had to a great extent 
been crushed out of her by the long months of wearing anxiet}’, 
and—though she was often as meriy and kittenish as ever 
her habitual manner was that of a strong, quick temperamcnt 
kept in check. The restraint sliowed in everything. She was 
much more ready to hear and niuch less ready to criticise, her 
humoroiis talk was freer from sarcasm, her whole bearing 
characterised by a sort of quiet steadfastness which made her 
curiously like her fathcr. His philosophical calm had indeed 
been gained in a very different way, but in each the calmness 
was the direct result of cxceptionally trying circumstances 
brought to bear on a noble naturc. 

‘ Herr Haebcrlein has come here to be nursed,’ said Raeburn, 
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Nvlien the greetings were over. ‘ Will yoii see that a room ia 
got ready, dearT 

He went out into the hall to dismiss the cab, and Hacberlein 
seized the opportunity to correct liis words. 


C 


He thinks I shall get better, but it is împossible, my 


IlerzbUittclicn ; it is only a question of weeks now, possibly only 
of days. AVas I wroiig to come to you V 

^ Of course not,’ she said, with the sort of tender dcferencG 
with which she always spoke to him. ‘ Did you think father 

would let you go anywhere elseV 

^ I didii’t th^ink about it,’ said Haeberlein, wearily; ‘ but he 

wouldn’t, you see.’ 

Haeburn returned while he was speaking, and Erica went 
away quickly to see to the necessary preparations. Herr Hae- 
berlein had come, and she did not for a moment question the 
rightness of lier father’s decision ; but yet in her heart she was 
troubled about it, and she could see that both her aunt and Tom 
wcre troubled too. The fact was that for some time they had 
seen plainly euough that Haeburn’s health was failiug, and tliey 
dreaded any additional anxiety for him. A man cannot be in> 
Yolved in continual and harassing litigation, and at the same 
time agitate i^erseveringly for reform, edit a iiewspaper, write 
books, rush from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, deliver lectures, 
speak at mass meetings, teach scicnce, befriend every unjustly 
used person, and get through the enormous amount of corre- 
spondence, personal supervision, and inevitable interviewing, 
which falls to the lot of every popular leader, without sooner 
or later breaking down. 

Haeberlein had come, however, and there was no help for it. 
They all did their very utmost for him, and those last weeks of 
tender nursing were perhaps tlie happicst of his life. Ptaeburn 
never allowed any one to sce how the lingering expectation, the 
dark shadow of the coming sojtow, tricd him. He lived his 
usual busy life, snatching an hour whenever he could to hclp in 
the work of nursing, and bringing into tlie sick-room the strange 
inÜuencc of his strength and serenity. 

The time wore slowly on. Haeberlein, though growing pcr- 
ceptiUy weakcr, still lingered, able now and then to enter iuto 
conversation, but for the most part just lying in patient silencc, 
listening with a curious impartiality to whatevcr they chose to 
read to him, or whatcver tliey began to talk about. Hc had 
all his life been a man of no paidicular creed, and he retaincd 
his curiüus indiffcrcncc to the eud, tliougli Erica found that he 
Lad a sort of vague belief iu a Eirst Causo, and a shadowy ex- 
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pcctatiou of a persoual existence after deatli. Slie found tliis 
out thx’ougli Brian, Avho had a way of getting at the minds of 
his patients, 

One yery hot afternooii she had been with hiin for several 
hours, when about five o’clock her father came into the room. 
Aiiother prosecution under tlie Blasphemy Laws had just com- 
nmnced, He had spent the whole day in a stifling law-court, 
aiid even to the dying man his exhaustion was apparent. 

‘ Things gone badly ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Much as I expccted,’ said liaeburn, taking up a Marslial 
Neil rose from the table, and studying it abstractedly. ‘ Bve had 
a sentence of Auerbach’s in my head all day, “ The martyrdom 
of tlie modern world consists of a long array of thousands of 
trifling annoyances.” These things are iu themselves insigni- 


them a great 


power 


You 


ficant, but multiplication makes 
have bcen feeling this heat, rm afraid. I will relieve guard, 
Erica. Is your ai’ticle ready î ’ 

‘ Not quite,’ she replied, pausing to arrange Ilaeberlein’s 
pillows, while her father raised him. 


Uer. 


aiif 


'/ 


) 


D 


Remew, 


minutes 


that she heard his unwelcome ring. 


‘ Any change % ’ he asked. 

‘ None, I think,’ she answcred, and went on with her writing 
with an apprehensive glance every now and theii at the clock. 
The office boy was mercifully late, however, and it must havc 
been quite half an hour after shc had left Haeberlein’s room 

Late as it was, she was 

obliged to keep him waiting a few minutes, for it was exceed- 
ingly difficult in those days to get her work done. Not only 
was the time hard to obtain, but the writiug itself was a difli- 
culty ; her mind was occupied with so many othcr things, and 
her strength was so overtasked, that it was often an eflort 
almost intolerable to sit down and write on the appointed 

subject. 

She was in the hall giving her manuscript to the boy when 
shc saw her father come downstairs ; she followed him into the 
study, aud one look at his face told her what had happeiied. 
He was leaning back in the chair in which but a few weeks 
before she had seen Haeberlein hiraseif; it came ovcr hcr Avith a 
shudder that he looked almost as ill now as his friend had lookcd. 
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Shc sat down on tlic armof his chair, and slipped lier hand into 
his, biit clid not dare to break the silence. At last he looked up. 

‘ I think yoii know it/ he said. ‘ It is all over, Erica.’ 

‘ Was Brian tliere V she asked. 

‘ Ilappily, yes ; but there was nothing to be done. The end 
was strangely snddeu and quite painlcss, just what one wonld 
have wislied for him. But, oh, child ! I can ill spare sucii a 
fricnd just now 1 ’ 

His voicc failed, and great tears gathered in his eycs. He 
let his head rest for a mimite on Erica’s shouldcr, conscious of 
a soft of relief in the clasp of arms which had so often, in weak 
babyliood, clung to him for help, conscious of the only comfort 
there could be for him as his child’s kisses fell on lips, and brow, 
and hair. 

‘ I am overdone, child,’ lie said at length, as thougli to 
account for brcaking down, albeit, by the confession, which but 
a short timc before hc would nevcr havc made, that his strcngth 
was failing. 

All through thc drcary days that followed, Erica was 
hauntcd by those words. The work had to go on just as usual, 
and it seemed to tcll on her father fearfully. Thc very day 
aftcr Haeberlein’s dcath it was neccssary for him to speak 
at a mass meeting in the north of England, aiid hc came 
back from it almost voiceless, and so ill that thcy were at their 
wits’ end to know what to do with him. The morrow did not 
mcnd mattcrs, for the jury disagreed in thc Blasphemy Trial, 
and the whole tliing had to be gone through again. 

A more trying combination of evcnts could hardly havc bcen 
imagined, and Erica, as she stood in thc crowded cenietery next 
day at the funeral, thought infinitely less of the Quixotic Hac- 
berlcin—whom she had, nevertheless, loved veiy sincercly—than 
of her sorely ovcrtasked fathcr. Hc was evidently in drcad of 
brcaking down, and it was with the greatcst difficulty that he 
got through his oration. To all present tlie sight was a most 
painful one, and although the musical voice was hoarse and 
straincd, secming, indccd, to tear out cach scntcnce by sheer 
forcc of will, the orator had ncver carried liis audicnce more 
completcly with him. Their tcars wcre, howcvcr, more for the 
living than for the dcad; for the man who was strnggling with 
all his might to restrain his emotion, painfully spurring on liis 
exhaustcd powcrs to fulfil thc duty in hand. Morc than once 
Erica thought he would havc fainted, and she was fully pre- 
pared for the small crowd of friends who gathered round her 
afterwards, bcgging her to persuade him to rcst. Thc worst of 
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it Nvas that slie coiild see uo prospect of rest for him, thongh 
she knew how sorcly he longed for it He spoke of it as they 
drove home. 

‘ l’ve aii almost intolerablc longing for qniet/ he said to her. 
‘ Do you remember MiH’s passage about the two main con- 
stitiientsof a satisfied life—excitement and tranqnillity 'l How 
willingly W’ould I change places to-day with that Tyrolese 
fellow whom we saw last year ! ’ 

‘ Oh ! if we conld but go to the Tyrol again ! ’ exclaimed 
Erica ; but Raeburn shook his head. 

* Out of the question just now, my child ; but next week, 
when this blasphemy trial is over, I must try to get a few days’ 
holiday—that is to say, if I don’t find myself iu prison.’ 

She sighed, the sigh of one who is burdened almost beyond 
endurance. For recent events had provcd to her, only too 
plainly, that her confidence that no jury would be found to 
convict a man iinder the old blasphemy laws was qnite mis- 
taken. 

That evening, however, her thoughts were a little diverted 
from her father. For tho first time for many months she had 
a letter from Rose. It was to announce her 
Captain Golightly. Kose seemed very happy, but there was an 
undertone of regret about the letter which was uncomfortably 
suggestive of her flirtation with Tom. Also there were sentences, 
which to Erica were enigmatical, about ‘ having been so foolish 
last summer,’ and wishing tliat she ‘ could live that Brighton 
time over again.’ All she could do was to choose the time 
and place for telling Tom with discrimination. No opportunity 
presented itself till late in the evening, when she went down as 
usnal to say good night to hîm, taking Rose’s letter with her. 
Tom was in his ‘ den,’ a small room consecrated to the goddcss of 
disorder—books, papers, electrîc batterics, crucibles, chemicals, 
new temperance beverages, and fishing rods were all gathered to- 
gether in wild confusion. Tom himself was stirring somethiiig 
in a pipkin over the gas-stove when Erica came in. 

‘ An infallible cure for the drunkard’s cravîng after alcohol,’ 
he said, looking up at her with a smile. ‘ A thing of my own 
invention,” to quote the knight in Through the LooJdng-glass. 


engagement to 


Try some ? ’ 

‘ No, thank you,’ said Erica, recoiling a little from the very 
odoriferous contents of the pipkin. ^ I have had a letter from 
Ptose this evening.’ 

Tom started visibly. 

‘ What, has Mr. Fane-Smith relented? ’ he asked. 
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* Rosc liad sometliing spccial to tcll me,’ said Erica, imfoldiiig 


the letter. 


But Tom jiist took it from hcr htands ^vithout ccremonj, and 
be"an to read it. A dai*k fliish came over his face—Erica saw 

O 

that much, but afterwards would not îook at him, feeling that 
it was hardlj fair. rrcsently lie gave lier the letter once more. 

‘ Thank you,’ he said, in a voice so cold and bitter that slie 
coidd hardly belicve it to be his. ‘As you probably sec, I 
havc been a fool. I shall know better how to triist a woman in 
tlie future.’ 

‘ Oh, Tom,’ she cried, ‘ donT let it- * 


He interrupted hcr. 

‘ I douT wish to talk,’ hc said. ‘ Least of all to oue wlio has 
adopted the religion which Miss Fane-Smith has becn brought 
up in—a religion which of neccssit}^ debases aud degrades its 
votaries.^ 

Her eyes filled with tears, but shc knew that Christianity 
would in this case be better viudicated by silcuce tbaii by words, 
however eloquent. Shc just kissed him and wished him good 
night. But as she reached the door, his heart smote him. 

‘ I don’t say it has debased you,’ he said, ^ biit that that is 
its natural tcndency. You arc better than your creed.^ 

* He meant that by way of consolation,’ tliought Erica to 
herself, as she went slowly upstairs fighting with liev tears. 

But of course the consolation had bccn mercly a sharpcr 
stab; for to tcll a Christian that he is bettcr than his creed is 
the one intolerable thing. 

What had bcen the extent of thc imdcrstanding with Bose, 
Erica never leariit, but she fearcd that it must have been 
equivaîent to a promise in Tom’s eyes, and much more serious 
than a merc flirtation in liosc’s, othcrwise tlie regret iii the 
îetter v'as, from one of Iiosc’s way of thinking, iuexplicable. 
From that time there was a markcd change in Tom ; Erica was 
vcry unhappy about him, but thcrc was little to bc doue, exccpt, 
indeed, to share all îiis interests as much as she coald, and to 
try to make the home-life pleasant. But this was byno means 
easy. To bcgin with, liaeburn himsclf was more ditficult than 
ever to work with, and Tom, who was in a hard, cynical mood, 
callcd liiin overbcaring whcre, in former timcs, hc would mcrely 
liave callcd him dccidcd. Thc veiy best of men are occasionally 
irritable when thcyarc ncarly workcd to deatli; and, iinder the 
sevcrc strain of thosc days, Ilaeburn’s philosophic cahn more than 
once brokc down, and the qiiick Higliland tempcr, usually kept 
in admirablc rcstraint, made itsclf felt. 

It was not. however for two or three dnys after Haeiier 
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lein’s funeral that he sho^ved any other symptoms of illness. 
One evening they were all present at a meeting at the lîast- 
end, at which Donoyan Farrant was also speaking. Eaeburn’s 
Toice had somewliat recovered, and he was speaking witlj 
great force and fluency, when all at once, in the middle of 
a sentence, he came to a dead panse. For half a minnte he 
stood motionless; before him were the densely packed rows 
of listeniug faces, but what they had come there to hear he 
iiad not the faintest notion. His mind was exactly like a 
sheet of white paper; all recollectioii of the subject he had 
been speaking on was entirely obliterated. Some men would 
have pleaded illness and escapcd, others wonld have blundered 
on. But Raeburn, who neyer lost his presence of mind, jnst 
turued to the audience, and said, quietly, ‘ Will some one have 
the goodness to tcll me what I was saying ? My memory has 
played me a trick.’ 

^ Taxation !' shouted the people. 

A shorthand writer close to the platform repeated his last 
sentence, and Raeburn at once took the cue and finished his 
speech with perfcct ease. Every one felt, however, that it was 
an uncomfortable incident, and, thoiigh to the audiencc Raeburn 
chose to make a joke of it, he knew well enoiigh that it boded 
no good. 

‘ You ought to take a rest,’ said Donovan to him, when the 
mceting was over. 


‘ I oum to needing it,’ said Raeburn. ‘ PogsoiFs last bit of 
malice will, I hope, be quashed in a fcw days, and after that 
rest may be possible. He is of opinion that “ tliere are mony 
ways of killing a dog though ye diuna hang him,” and, upon 
my word, he’s not fl\r VTong.’ 

He was besieged here by two or three people who wantcd 
to ask his advice, and Donovau turned to Erica. 

‘ He has been feeling all this talk about Herr Haeberlein ; 
people say the most atrocious things about him, just because 
he gave him shelter at the last,’ she said. ‘ Really sometimes 
the accusatious are so absurd that we ourselvcs canT help 
langhing at them. But though I don’t believe in being “done 
to death by slanderous tongues,’’ there is no doubt that the 
constant friction of these small annoyances does tell on my 
father very perceptibl}^ After all, you know the very worst 
form of torture is merely the perpetual falling of a drop of 
water on tlie vietim’s head.’ 

‘ I suppose since last summcr this sort of thing has been on 
the increase V 

‘ Indeed it has,’ she repliecL ‘ It is worse, I think, than 
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you bave any idea of. You read your daily paper and your 
weekly review, but eveiy malicioiis, irritating word put forth 
hy every local paper in England, Scotland, or Ireland comes to 
us, not to speak of all that we get froin private sources.’ 

On their way home they' did all in thcir power to persuade 
llaeburn to take an immediate holiday, but he only shook his 
liead. 


‘ Drec out the incb when ye have thol’d the span, 




lie 


Baeburn was not sitting at the 


said, lcaning back wearily in tho cab, but taking care to give 
thc conversation an abrupt turn before relapsing into silence. 

At supper, as ilbluck would have it, Aunt Jcan rclieA^cd 
licr fatigue and anxicty by entering upon one of her old re- 
inonstrances with Erica. 
table; he was in an easy^-chair at the other side of thc room, 
and possibly she forgot his presence. But he heard every word 
that passed, and at last started up with angry iinpatience. 

‘For goodness sake, Jean, leavc thc child alone I’ he said. 
‘ Is it not enough for me to be troubled witli bitterness and 
dissension outside, without having my homc turiied into an 
arguing shop 1 ’ 

‘ Erica should havc thought of tliat before she deserted hcr 
own party,’ said Aunt Jean ; ‘ before, to quote Strauss, she had 
rccourse to “ religious criitches.” 
the new element into the house.’ 


11 is she who has introduced 


Erica’s colour rose, but she saiJ 


nothing. 


Aunt Jean 


seemed rather baffied by her silence. Tom watchcd the littlc 
scenc with a sort of philosophic intcrest, Baeburn, conscious 
of having spokcn sharply to his sistcr, and fcaring to lose his 
tempcr again, paced thc room silently. Finally he went off to 
his studyq leaving them to thc unpleasant consciousness that 
hc had been driven out of his own dining-room. But when he 
had gonc the quarrel was forgotten altogether; they forgot 
differences of crecd in a great mutual anxiety, Baeburn’s 
manner had been so unnatural, hc had been so unlike himself, 
that in their trouble about it they entirely passed over the 
original causc of his anger. Aunt Jean was as much rclicvcd 
as any onc when bcfore long he opened his door and called for 
Erica. 

‘ I have lost my address-book,^ he said ; ‘ have you seen it 
about 1'' 

Shc began to search for it, fully aware that he had givcn 
hcr something to do for liim just out of loving consideration, 
and with the hope that it would take thc sting from hcr aunt’s 
hard words. Whcn she brought him thc book, hc took her 
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face between both his hands, looked at her steadily for a 
miniite, and then kissed her. 

‘ All right, little son Eric,’ he said, ^vith a sigh. ‘ A7e 
nnderstand cach other.^ 

But she went npstairs feeling miserable aboiit him, and an 
hour or two later, when all the house was silent, her feeling of 
coming tronble grew so much that at length slie yielded to one 
of thoso strange, blind impiüses whîch come to some people, 
and crept noiselessly ont on to the dark landing. At first all 
seemed to her perfectiy still and perfectly dark ; but, looking 
down thc narrow well of the staircase, she conld see far below 
her a streak of light falling across the tiles in the passage. 
She knew that it must come from beneath the door of the 
stndy, and it nieant that her father was still at work. Ile had 
owned to having a bad headache, and had promised not to be 
late. It was perplexiu^' She stole down tlio next flight o£ 
staîrs and listened at^î'om’s door; then, finding that he was 
still about, knocked softly. Tom, with his feet on the mantle- 
pieee, was solacing himself with a pipe and a novel; he startcd 
up, howevcr, as she came in. 

‘ What’s the matter ? ’ he asked, ‘ is any one ill 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Eidca, shivcring a little. ‘ I came to 
know whether fathcr had miich to do to-night : did he tell 
yon I * 

‘ Ile was going to write to .Jackson abont a situation for the 
eldest son of that fellow who died the other day, yon know; 
the widow, poor creatnre, is nearly worried ont of hcr life ; she 
was here this afternoon. The chieftain promiscd to see abont 
it at once; he wouldn’t let me write, and of course a letter from 
himself will be more likely to help the boy.’ 

‘But it’s after one o’clock,’ said Erica, shivering again ; ‘ he 
canT have been all this time over it.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps he is working at something else,’ said Tom. 
‘ Ile’s not been sleeping well lately, I know. Last night he 
got through thirty-three letters, and thc night beforc he wrote 
a long pamphlet.’ 

Erica did not look satîsfied. 

‘ Lend me yonr stove for a minute,’ she said; ‘ I shall make 
him a cnp of tea.’ 

They talked a little about the cnrious failure of memory 
noticed for the first time that evening. Tom was more like 
himself than he had been for several days ; he came downstairs 
with her to carry a light, but she w^ent alone into the study. 
He had not gone up the first flight of stairs, how’evcr, w^hen ho 
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theii his own name eallecl twice in tones that 


lieard a cry, 
made him thrill all over with a naineless fear. 


He riished 


down and pusbed open the stndy door. There stood Erica 
witli bhinched face ; Uaeburn sat in his custoniary place at the 
writing-table, biit his head had fallen forward, and tliough the 
face was partly hidden by the desk, they could see that it was 
rigicl and deathly pale. 

‘ lie has fainted,’ saicl Tom, not allowing the worse fear to 
oyermastcr him. ‘ Uun quick, and get some water, Erica.’ 

She obeyed mechanically. When she returned, Tom had 
managed to get liaeburii on to the floor and had loosened his 
cravat; he liad also noticed that only one letter lay upon the 
clesk, abi’uptly terminating at ^ I am, Yours sincerely.^ Whether 
the ‘ Luke Ilaeburn^ would ever be added, seemed to Tom, at 
that moment, very cloubtful. Leaving Erica with her fathcr, 
he ruslied across the square to sumnion Brian, returning in a 
very fcw minutes witli the comfoi*ting news that lie was at 
home and would be with them immediatelv. Erica gave a 

i/ O 

sigh of relief when the quick, firm steps were heard on the 
pavement outside. Brian was so closely associated with all 
tlie wearing times of ilhiess and anxiety which had come to 
them in the last six years, that in her trouble she almost 
forgot the day at Fiesole, regarding him not as her lover, but 
as the man who liad once before saved her father’s life. His 
vcry presence inspired her with confidence, the quiet authority 
of his nianner, the cahn, business-like way in which he directed 

Hcr anxiety faded away in the consciousness that 
he knew all about it, aiid would do everything as it should 
be done. Before very long Itaeburn showed signs of returning 
consciousness, sighed uneasily; then, opening his eyes, regained 
his faculties as suddenly as he had lost them. 

‘ Hullo ! ’ he exclaimed, starting up. ‘ What’s all this coil 
about ] What are you doing to me i ’ 


things. 


Tom mentioned the meeting of the previous evening, 


riiey explained things to him. 

‘ Oh! fainted did I! ’ he said, musingly. ‘ I have folt a 
little faint once or twice lately. What day is it i What time 
is it? ’ 

aud Baeburn seemed to reeollect himself. He looked at his 
watch, then at the letter on his desk. ‘ Well, it’s my way to 
do things thoroughly,’ he said, with a smile ; ‘ I must have 
been off for a couple of hours. I am very sorry to haxe dis- 
turbed your slumbers in this way.’ 

As he spoke, he sat dowu composedly at his desk, pickcd 
up the pen, aiid signed his iiame to the letter. Tliey stood 
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aud watched him while he foldcd the sheet aud directed the 
envelope ; his writing bore a little more markcdly thau usual 
the tokens of strong self-restraint. 

‘ Perhaps you’ll just drop that in the ])illar on your way 
home/ he said to Brian. ‘ I want Jacksou to get it by thc 
first post. If you will look in later on, I sho\ild be glad to 
have a talk with you. At present I’m too tired to be over- 

haiiled.^ 

Then, as Brian left the room, he turucd to Erica. 

‘ I am sorry to have given you a fright, my child, but don’t 
worry about me, I am only a little overdone.’ 

Again that fatal admission, which from Eacburn’s lips was 
more alarming than a long catalogue of dangerous symptoms 
from other men ! 

There followcd a disturbed night, and a long day in a 
crowded law-court; then one of the most temble hours they 
had ever had to eudure, while waiting for the verdict, which 
would either consign Baeburn to prison or leave hiin to pcace 
and freedom. So horrible was the suspense, that to draw 
each breath was to Erica a painful effort. Eveii Baeburn’s 
composure was a little shakeu as those eternal minutes 
dragged on. 

The foreman rcturned. The court scemcd to throb with 
excitement. Baeburn lifted a calm, stem face to hear his fatc. 
He knew, what no one else in the court knew, that this was to 
him a matter of life and death. 

‘ Are you agreed, gentlemen I ^ 

‘ Yes.’ 


People listened breathlessly. 

‘ Do you find the dcfendant guiltv, or notl’ 

‘ Not guilty.’ 

The reaction was so sharp as to be almost overpo wering. 
But poor Erica’s joy was but short-lived. She lookcd at her 
father’s face, and knew that, although one anxiety was ended, 
another was aheady begun. 


CIIAPTEII XXXVIII. 


HALCYON DAYS. 

There is a sweetness in autumnal days, 

Which many a lip doth praise ; 

When the earth, tired a little, and grown muto 
Of song, and having bome its fruit, 

Eests for a little ere the winter come. 

It is not sad to turn the face toward home, 

Even though it show the journey nearly done; 

It is not sad to mark the westering sun, 

Even though we know the night doth come. 

Silence there is, indeed, for song, 

Twilight for noon, 

But for the steadfast soul and strong 
Life’s autumn is as June. 

From tlie ‘ Ode of Lifed 

‘ANrrniNG iu tlic papers tliis cveningP asked a young clergy- 
man, who was in onc of the carriages 
llailway late in tlie afternoon of an August day, 

‘ Nothing of mueh interest,’ replied his wife, handing him 
the newspaper she had been glancing through. ‘ I see that 
wrctched Ilaeburn is ilL I wish he’d die.’ 

‘Oh! broken down at last, has heV said the other. 

‘ Where is it I Oh ycs, I sec. Ordered to takc immediate and 
eutire rest. Wül be paralyscd in a week, if he doesuT. Plca- 
sant alternative that 1 Kesuit of exeessive overwork. Faney 
calling his 
man with my own hands ! ^ 

Erica had had a long and harassing day. Shc was rc- 
turning from the City, where she had gone to obtain leave of 
absenee from Mr. Bircham ; for hcr fatlier was to go into the 
qnietest country place that could be founcl, and she of course 
was to accompany him. At tlie Daily lleview office she had 
met with the greatest kindness, and she might have gouo 
home cheered and comforted had it not been her lot to ovcr- 
hear this conversation. Tom was with her, She saw him 
hastily transcribing the uncliaritable reinarks, and knew that 
the incident would fignre in next week’s Idol-Brealcer. It 
was ouly a traccable instancc of the harm doue by all such 
words. 

‘ Will you change can*iagcs 1 ’ askcd Tom. 


blasphemous tcaching work! I could hang that 
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‘ Yes/ slie said; and as slie rose to go she quietlj liauded 
hcr card to tbe lady, who, it is to be hoped, leamt a lesson 
thereby. 

Biit it wonld be uiijiist to show only the dark side of the 
picture. Great sympathy and kindness was shown them at 
that time by many earnest and orthodox Christians, and though 
llacburn used to accept this sympathy with the remark, ^ You 
see, humanity OYcrcomes the baleful influences of religion iu the 
long-niu,’ yet he was always touched and plcased by the 
smallest sign of friendliness; while to Erica such considerate- 
ness was an inestimable help. The haste and coufusion of 
those days, added to the anxiety, told severely on her strength; 
but there is this amount of good in a trying bit of ‘hurrying 
life,’ the rest, when it comes, is doubly restful. 

It was abont six o’clock on an August evening when Bae- 


burn aud Ei'ica reached the little coimtry town of Firdale. 
They were to take up their abode for the next six weeks at a 
village about three miles ofF, one of the fcw remainiug places in 
England which maintaiued its primitive simplicity, its peaceful 
quiet having never been disturbed by shriek of whistle or suort 
of engine. 

The jouraey from town had been short and easy, but Bae- 
burn was terribly exhausted by it; he complained of such 
severe headache that they made up their miuds to stay that 
night at Firdale, and were soon comfortably established in the 
most charming old inn, which iu coaching days had been a 
placc of note. Here they dined, and aftcrwards Ilaeburn fell 
asleep on a big old-fashioned sofa, while Erica sat by the open 
window, able in spite of her anxiety to take a soiii of restful 


intercst iu watching the traflic in the street below. 


Such a 


quiet, easy-going life these Firdale people seenied to lead. Thcy 
moved in such a leisurely way; bustle and hurry secmed an 
unknown thing. And yet this was market-day, as was evideut 
by the countiywomen with their basketSy and by occasional 
processions of sheep or cattle. One man went slowly by driving 


a huge pig; he was in sight for quite five minutes, dawdling 
along, aud allowing the pig to have his own sweet will as far as 
speed was concerned, but occasionally giving him a gentle poke 
with a stick when he paused to burrow his nose in the mud. 
Small groups of men stood talking at the corner of the market- 
place; a big family went by, evidently returning from a country 
walk; presently the lamps were lighted, and then immense 
excitement reigned in the little place, for at the corner whero 
the two main streets crossed each other at right angles a cheap- 
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jack had sct np his stall, and, with flaring naptha lamps to 
sliow np his goods, was selling by anction thc inost wonderfnl 
clocks at tlic verj lowest priccs — in fact, thc most snperior 
glass, china, ciothing, and furnitnre that the people of Firdale 
had cver had tlie privilegc of seeing. Erica listcncij with no 
little amuscineut to liis fervid appeals to the pcople not to losc 
this golden opportunity, and to the shy rcsponscs of the small 
crowd which had been attracted, and which lingcrcd on, temptcd 
yct cautions, nntil the cheap-jack had worked himself iip into a 
white heat of encrgetic oratory, and thc sclling bccame brisk 
and livelv. 

I5y-aud-by the silvery moonlight bcgan to flood the strect, 

of the lamps. 


contrasting slrangely with 


the 


orange 


glaie 


Erica still leant lier hcad against tlie window-frame, still looked 
ont dreamily at the Firdale life, whilc the soft night wind 
lightly lifted the hair from her forehead, and scemed to lull the 
pain at her heart. 

It was only in accordance with thc gencral peacefulness 
whcn by-and-by her fathcr crossed the room, looking more likc 
himself than he liad donc for some daA"s. 

am better, Eric,’ he said, cheerfully—‘better alrcady. 
It is just the conscionsness that there is nothing that need bo 
done. I fccl as if I slioiild slcep to night.’ He looked out at 
tlic moon-lit street. * AVhat a perfect night it is V hc cxclaimed. 
‘ Wliat do you say, little onc, shall we drivc ovcr to this rural 
retrcat now 1 
ready, and they can hardly lock np beforc ten.’ 

She was so glad to sce him take an interest in anything, 
and so greatly rclicvcd by his recovery of strength and spirits, 
tbat she gladly fcll-in witli the plan, and bcfore long they set 
ofl' in one of thc wagonettcs belonging to the ‘ Shrub Inn.’ 

Firdale wound its long street of red-roofcd houscs along a 
shcltcrcd valley in betwccn flr-crowned heights; beyond tho 
town lay rich, fcrtilc-looking meadows, and a winding river 
bordercd by pollard willows. Looking across tliese meadows, 
onc conld sec the inassive tower of the church, its whitc 
])iniiacles standing out sliaij) and clcar iii thc moonlight. As 
Ibicbnrn aiid Erica crosscd the bridge Icading ont of thc town, 


riie good folks werc told to havc everything 


tlic clock in the tOAver strnck nine, and thc old chimes bcgan to 
])lay thc tune which every three hours felî on thc ears of the 
inhabitants of Firdalc. 

‘ Life let ns cherish,” ’ saîd luacburn, with a smile. ‘ A 
good omen for ns, littlc one.’ 

And whcther it was thc mcre fact that he lookcd so mnch 
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more cbeerful already, or whether tlie dcar old tune, with its 
resolute good-humonr aiid determination to make the bcst of 
things, acted upon Erica’s scnsitive nature, it would be hard to 
say, but she somehow shook ofï all her cares, and enjoycd tlie 
novelty of the moonlight drive like a child. Bcfore long thcy 
were among tlie fir-trees, driving along the sandy road, tlie swect 
night air laden with the delicious scent of pine needles, and to 
the over-worked Londoners in itself thc most delicious refrc'})- 
ment. All at once riaeburn ordered the driver to stop, and, 
getting out, stooped down by the roadside. 

^ What is it ?’ asked Erica, 

^Heather!’ he exclaimed, tearing it up by handfiils and 
returniiig to the carriage laden. ‘ There I shut your eyes aiid 
bury your face in that, and you can almost fancy you’re on a 
Scottish mountain. Brian deserves anytliing for sending us to 
the land of heather; it makes me feel hke a boy again]’ 

The three miles were all too short to please them ; bnt at 
last they reached the little village of Milford, and were set 
down at a compact-looking, white house known as ^ Under the 
Oak.’ 


^ That direction is charming,’ said Baebnrn, laughing; 
Umagine your business letters sent from the Daily Review office 
to “Miss Baeburn, Under the Oak, Milford !” They’ll think 

Ave’re living in a tent. You’ll be uicknamed Deborah !’ 

It was not until the next morning that they fully under- 
stood tlie appropi'iateness of the direction. The little white 
house had been built close to tlie grand old oak which was the 
pride of ^lilford. It was indeed a giant of its kiiid ; there was 
something wonderfully fine about its vigorous spread of branches 
and its enormous girth. Close by was a peaceful-lookiug river, 
flowing between green banks fringed with willow and marestail 
and pink river-herb. The house itself had a nice little gardeii, 
gay witli geraniums and gladiolus, and bounded by a hedge of 
sunflowers which would have gladdencd the hcart of an sesthete. 
All was pure, fresh, cleanly, and perfectly qniet. From tlie 
windows nothing was to be seen except the village green with 
its flocks of geese and its tall sign-post; the river describing 
a soit of horse-shoe curve round it, and spanned by two 
picturesqtie bridges. In the distance was a small churcli and 
a little cluster of houses, the ^ village ’ being completed by a 
blacksmitli’s forge and a post-ofiice. To this latter place they 
had to pay a speedy visit, for, much to Baeburn’s amusement, 
Erica had forgotten to bring any ink. 

‘ To tliink that a writer iu the Daily Eevleio should forgct 
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siicli a nccessarj of life !’ he said, smilinc:. ‘ One would think 
you werc your little “ Cartcsiamwell cousin instead of a 
journalist 

However, the post-office was capalde of supplying almost 
anything likcly to be needcd in the de])t]is of the country ; you 
coiild purchasc there bread, cakes, gTocerics, hob-nailcd boots, 
paper, ink, and most dclectable toffcc! 

The relicf of the countiy qiiiet was uiilike anything which 
Jh’ica had known before. There was, iiideed, at first a good 
dcal of anxiety about her father. His acquicscence in idleness, 
his jierfect readiness to spcnd whole days witliout even opening 
a book, provcd the scriousness of his condition. For the first 
wcek he was more completely prostrated tlian she had ever 
known him to be, He would spcnd whole days on the rivcr, 
too tired even to spcak, or would drag hiinself as far as the 

neishbouring wood and stretch himsclf at full Ien£rth under the 

o o o 

trees, wliile shc sat by sketching or writing. But Brian was 
satisfied with his improvement, when hc came down on onc of 
his periodical visits, aiid sct Erica’s mind at rest about him. 

‘ Your father has snch a wonderful constitiition,’ he said, as 
they paced to aiid fro iu the little garden. ‘I should iiot he 
surprised if, in a conple of months, he is as strong as evcvr ; 
though most men would probably feel such an overstrain to the 
end of thcir davs.’ 

%/ _ 

After that, the time at Milford was pure happiness. Erica 

learnt to love every inch of that lovely neiglibourhood, from the 
hill of Rooksbury, with its fir-clad heights, to Trencham Lake 

heath hills. In after* 
years shc liked to recall all those peaceful days, days when tiine 
had ceased to exist—at any ratc, as an clcmcnt of friction in 
life. d'Iicre was iio hurrying here, and the recollection of it 
afterwards was a perpetual happiness. The quiet rivcr whcre 
they had onc day scen an otter, a marked event in thcir un- 
evcntful days ; the farm with its red gablcs and its crowd of 

with their 


nestled down among the surrounding 


sweet-smclling fii 


groves 


gobbling turkeys ; the 
sandy jiaths; and thcir Dwn particular wood whcrc bceclics, 
(>aks, and silvery birch-trees were intcrmingled, with here ind 
there a tall pine sometinics statcly ancl erect, sometimes blown 
aslant by the wind. 

Here the winding paths wcre bordered with goldcn moss, 
and sheltered by a taiiglcd growth of bracken and bramble 
with now and then a little clump of heather or a patch of bhie 
harebells. Every iiook of that ])]ace grew familiar to them and 
had its spccial associations. Thcre was the shady part undcr 
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the bcecbcs wLere they speiit the hot clays, aiid this was ahvays 

of ‘Macbetli’ aiid ‘Jiilius Csesar.' 


associated with fragments 
There was the cosy uook on the fir hill where in cool Septenibcr 
tliey had read voliime after volnme of AValter Scott, llaebuni 
not being allowed to have anything but light literaturej and 
caring too little for ‘society ’ uovels to listen to them even now. 
There was the prettiest part of all down below, the bit of sandy 
(•btt' riddled with ncst holes by the sand-martins; here they 
fliscovered a little spring, the natural basin scooped out in the 
rnck, festooned with ivy and thickly coated with the pretty 
ureeii liverwort. Never surcly was water so cold and clcar as 


îhat which flowed into the basin with its gronnd of white sand, 

stream : 


and overflowed 


into a little trickling 


while 


m 


the 


(X 

o 


distance was heard the röar of the river as it felî into a small 
waterfiîll. There was the ford from which the place was named, 
and which Erica assocîated witli a long happy day when Brian 
had come down to see her father. She rcmembered how thev 

V 

had watched the carts and horses splasliing tlirough the clear 
water, goiug in muddy on one side and coming out clean on tho 
other. She had just listened in silence to the talk between 
Brian and her fiither, which happened to turn ou Donovan 
E arrant, 

Tliey discussed the effect of early education and sur- 
roundings upon the generality of men, and Raeburn, while 
prophesying great things for Donovan’s future, and hopin 
that he might live to see his first Budget, rather surprised them 
both by what he said aboiit his tolerably well-known early life. 
lle was a man who found it very difflcult to make allowances 
for temptations he had never felt, he was convinced that under 
Donovan’s circumstances he should have acted very differentl}", 
and he made the common mistake of judging others by hiinself. 
His ruggedly honest nature and stern sense of justice could not 
get over those past failings. However, this opinion about the 
[)ast did not interfere with his present liking of the man. He 
liked hiin much; and when, towards the end of tlieir six weeks’ 
stay at Millford, Donovan invited them to Oakdene, he was 
really pleased to accept the invitation, He hoped to be well 

to speak at an important poîitical meeting at Ash- 
borough about the middle of October, and as Ashborough was 


enough 


not far from Oakdene, Donovan wrote to propose a visit there 


en route. 


At length 


the last 


evenmg came. 


Eaeburn and Erica 


cliinbed Rooksbury for the last time, and in the cool of the 
evening walked slowly home. 
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‘ I liave alwajs dreaded old 


age, 




he said. 




But I shall 


died of litigatioii î” 


dread it no more, Thks has been a foretaste of the autumn of 
life, and it has been veiy peaceful. I don’t see why the winter 
should not be the same, if I have you with me, little one.* 

‘ You’ll have me as long as I am alive,’ she said, giving his 
strong hand a little loving squeeze. 

‘ Truth to tell,’ said llaeburn, ‘ I thought a few wecks ago 
tliat it would be a case of—“Here lies Luke Pwaeburn, who 

But, after all, to be able to work to the 
last is the happiest lot. ’Tis an enviable thing to die in 
harness.’ 

They were walking up a hill, a sort of ravine with steep 
high banks on either side, and stately pines stretching their 
blue-green foliage up against the evening sky. A red glow of 
sunset made the dark stems look like fiery pillars, and presently 
as they reached the brow of the hill the great crimson globe 
was revealed to them. They botli stood in perfect silence 
watching till it sank below the horizon. 

And a great peace filled Erica’s heart, though at one time 
her father’s wish would have made her sad and apprehensive. 
In former times she had set her whole heart on his learniug 
before death that he was teaching eiTor. Now she had learnt 
to add to ‘ Thy will be done,’ the clause which it takes some of 
us a lifetime to learn to say, my wiU.^ 
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There’s a brave fellow I There’s a man of pluck! 

A man who is not afraid to say his say, 

Though a whole town’s against him. 

Lonqfellow. 

A man’s love is the measure of his fitness for good or bad company 
here or elsewhere. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The week at Oakdene proved in every way a success; Raeburn 
likcd his host heartily, and the whole atmosphere of the house was 
a revelation to him. The last morning there had been a little 
clouded, for news liad reached them of a terrible collieiy 
accidcnt in the north of England. The calamity had a special 
gloora about it, for it might very easily have been prevented, 
thc owuors having long known that the mine was unsafe. 
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‘ 1 must say it is a little hard to see how such a horrible 
Biii as earelessness of the lives of hnman beimïs ean ever brins: 

O O 

about the greater good whieh we believe evil to do/ said Eriea, 
as she took her last walk in the wood with Donovan. 

‘ Tis hard to see at the time,’ he replied. ‘ But I am eon- 
vineed that it is so. The sin is never good, never right; but 
when men will siu, then the result of the sin, however frightful, 
brings about more good than the perseveraiiee in sin with no 
catastrophe would have done. A louger deferred good, of eourse, 
than the good whieh w’ould have resulted by adhering from the 
first to the right, and so far inferior.’ 

‘ Of eourse,’ said Eriea, ‘ I ean see that a certain amount of 
immediate good may result from this disaster. It ’will make 
the owners of other mines more eareful.’ 

* And w'hat of the hundred unseen workings that will result 

O 

from it ? ’ said Donovan, smiling. ‘ In the first shoek of horror 




^ It w'as the horror of knoAviug that a 


one eannot eveu glimpse the larger vie^v, but later on 

He paused for a minute ; they were down in the valley elose 
to the little ehurch ; he opened the gate, and led the ^vay to 
a bench under the great yew-tree. Sitting here, they eould see 
the recumbent white cross, wdth its ever fresh erowni of white 
flo^vers. Eriea knew something of the story it told. 

‘ Shall I tell you ’what turned me from an anti-theist to an 
atheist,’ said Donovan. 
little ehild’s life had been ruiued by earelessness. I had been 
taught to believe in a teiTific phantom, who ’was severely just; 
but when it seemed that the one quality of jiistice ’was gone, 
then I took refuge in the convietion that there eould be no God 
at all. That was a refuge for the time, for it is better to believe 
in no God than to believe in an immoral God, and it w^as long 
years before a better refiige found me. Yet, looking back now 
over these seven and twenty years, I see how that one little 
child’s sufiering has influeneed coimtless lives ! how it 'was 
just the most beautiful thing that could have happened to 
her 1’ 

Erica did not speak for a moment, she read half-dreainily 
the w’ords engraved on the tombstone. Xearly sixteen years 
since that short, uneventful life had passed into the Unseen, 
and 3 ^et little Dot w’as at this moment influencing the world’s 
history 1 

She w\as quite eheerful again as they w’alked home, and, 
indeed, her relief about her father’s reeovery ^vas so great that 
slie could not be unhappy for long about anything. They found 
Baeburn on the terrace with Ralph and Doîly at his hcels, and 

17 
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the two-jear-olil babvj who weiit b}’the iiame of ‘ Pickle ’ on 
his shonldcr. 

‘ I shall qiiite miss these bainiies/ he said, as Donovaa 
joined them. 

‘ Gee iip, horsey ! Goe np T shoute l Piekle, from his lofiy 
perch. 

‘ And oh, daddy, inay we go into Gleyshot wiv you P said 
Dolly, coaxingly. ^ Elica’s fiither’s going to give me a play-cat.’ 
‘And me a whip,’ interposed lialpli. ‘ We may come with 

you, father, mayn’t we 1 ’ 

‘ Oh ! yes,’ said Donovan, smirmg, ‘ if klr. Ptaeburn doesidt 

uiind a crowded carriage.’ 

Erica had gone into the house. 

‘ I don’t know how to let yon go,’ said Glad^^s. ‘ We have 
so much enjoyed having you. I think you had much better 
stay herc till Monday, and leave those two to take care of 
themselves at Ashborough.’ 

‘ Oh, no,’ said Erica, smiling, ‘ that would never do ! You 
don’t rcalise what an event this is to ine. It is the first 
time father has spoken since his illness. Besides, I liave not yet 
quite learnt to think him well enough to look after himself, 
though of course he is getting quite strong again.’ 

‘ Well, since you will go, comc and choose a book for your 

journey,’ said Gladys. 

‘ Oh, I should like that,’ said Erica; ‘ a nice, homeish sort of 
book, please, where the people lived iu Arcadia and never heard 

of law-courts ! ’ 

Early in the afternoon they drove to Greyshot, stoppin 


rt 

O 


first of all at the toy-shop. 


Kaeburn. who was in excellent 


spirits, fully entered into the difficulties of Dolly’s choice. At 
length a huge toy-cat was produced. 

‘Oh, I should like that one !’ said Dolly, clappïng her hands : 
‘ what a ’normous, gleat big cat it is ! ’ 

‘I shouldn’t have known what it was meant for,’ said 
Baeburn, scrutinising the rather shapcless furry quadriiped. 
‘ How is it that you can’t make them more like cats than thisP 
‘ I don’t know, sir, how it is,’ said the shopwoman ; ‘we get 
very good dogs, and rabbits, and donkeys, but they don’t scem 

to have attained to the making of cats.’ 

This view of the matter so tickled Baeburn that he left 
Ptalph and Dolly to see the ‘ ’normous gleat big cat ’ wrapped 
up, and went out of the shop laughing. 

But just outsidc, a haggard, wild-looking man came up to 
him, and began to address him in excitcd tones. 
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‘ You are that yile atheist, Luke Raebum V he criecl, ^oh, 
I know you well enough. I tell you, jou have lost my sou’s 
soül: do you hear, wietched infidel, you destroved my son’s 
soul ! His guilt is upon you 1 And I will have yeugeance 1 
yeuüreance 1’ 

‘ My friend,’ said Raeburn, quietly, ‘ supposing yonr son had 
what you call a soul, do you think that I, a man, shoulJ be able 
to destroy it V 

t/ 

‘ Yoii have made him what you are yourself,’ cried the man, 
‘ au accursed infidel, au inearnate deyil î but I tell you I will 
have yeugeance, yengeance 1’ 


‘ Have the gooduess not to come so near my daughter,’ saicl 


man 


who hacljust come out of tîie shop. Tlie words wcre spoken 
iu such an aiithoritative mauner that the man shrank back 
awccl, and in another miuute the childron had rejoiiied thcm, 
aucl they drove off to the station. 

‘ What was that man saying V askecl Erica. 

‘Apparently liis son has become a Secularist, and he means 
to revenge himself on me,’ said Raeburn. ‘ If it woulclu’t have 
lost me this train I would have given him in cliarge for using 
tlireatcniug language. But no doubt the poor fcllow was half- 
w itted.’ 

Donovan had walkcd on to the station and so had misscd 
this incideut, and though for the time it sadclcued Erica, yet 
she specdily forgot it in talkiug to the chilclreu. The arrival 
at Ashborough, too, was excitiug, and she was so clclightcd to 
sce hcr father once more in the enjoyment of full hcaltli aiul 
strengtli that slic could not long bc clisquieted about anything 
else. Tt was a grcat happiucss to her to hcar hiiu spcak u) on 
any subjcct on which tlicy wcre agrecd, ancl his rcception that 
eyeniuf^ at tlic Asliborough Towu Hall was certaiuly a most 
ma^uifiecnt ouc. Tiic riuu'ing chccrs niade tlie tears start to 
hcrcyes. Tlic pcople liad bccn rouscd by his latc illness, nnd 
though many of thcm dishkccl his tlicological vicws, thcy felt 
that in ])olitical mattcrs he was a inaii whom tlicy coulcl vcry 
ill s])arc. His spccch was a remarkably powcrfiil one, aiid 
calculated to do grcat good. Erica’s spirits rose to their vcry 
higlicst ])itch, and as they wcnt back togethcr to their hoteî, 
she kcpt both Racburu aud Donoyan in fits of laiightcr. Tt was 
long mouths since hcr fathcr hacT sccu hcr so brilliant aud witty. 

” You are “ fcy,” littlc onc,’ he said. ‘ I prophccy a hcadache 

for you to-morrow.’ 

And the prophccy camc true, for Erica awoke the next 
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moniing witli a sense of miserable opprcssion. The day, too, 
was grey and dreary-looking, it secmed like a different world 
altogethei'. Ivaebiirn was noiie the worse for his exertions ; lie 
took a quiet da}", however, went for a walk with Donovan in 
the afternoon, and sct ofï in good time for liis evening lecture. 
It was Sunday evening, Erica was going to church with Donovan, 
and had ber walking tliings on, when lier father looked into the 


he said, ‘You don’t look fit for it, 


rooin to say good-bye. 

‘ What, güing out V 
Eiic.^ 

‘ Oh V slie said, ‘it is no use to give way to this sort of 
headache; it’s only one’s wretched nerves.’ 

‘ Well, take care of yourself,’ he said, kissing her. ‘I believo 
you are worn out with all these weeks of attendancc on a 
cantankerous old father.’ 

She laughed and brightened up, going out \vith him to the 
head of the stairs, and returningto watch himfrom the window. 
Just as he left the door of the hotel, a small child fell face 
downwards on the pavement iipon the opposite side of the road, 
and began to cry bitterly. Haeburn crossed over and picked 
up the small elf; tiiey could hear him saying, ‘There, there, 
more frightened than hurt, 1 think,’ as lie brushed the dust 


from the little thing’s clothes. 

‘ How exactly like father!’ said Erica, smiling ; Hie ncver 
woiüd let us think ourselves hurt. I believe it is thanks to 
him that Torn has grown up such a Stoic, and that I’m uot a 
vcry lachrymose sort of being.’ 

A little later they started for church ; but towards the end 
of the Psalms Donovan felt a touch on his arm. He turned to 
Erica; she was as white as death, and with a strange, glassy 
look in her eves. 

‘ Come,’ she said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘ come out wdth me.’ 

He tlrought she felt faint, but she w'alked steadily dowm the 
aisle. When they w'cre outside, she grasped his arm and 
seemed to make a great effort to speak naUirally. 

< Eorgive me for disturbing you,’ she said ; ‘ but I have such 
a dreadful feeling that something is going to happen. 1 iecl 
that 1 must go to my father.’ 

Donovan thought that she was probably labouring under a 
delusion. Ile knew that she was always vcry anxious about 
lier father, and that Ashborough, owing to varions meniories, 
w'as exactly the place where this anxiety would be likely to 
weigh upon her. He thonght, too, tliat llaeburn w'as very 
likely right, and that she was rather overdone by the strain of 
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those long weeks of solitary attendauce. Bnt he was mueh 
too wise to attempt to reason awaj her fears ; he knew that 
nothing but her father’s presence would set her at rest, and 
they walked as fast as they eonld to the Town lïall. He was 
jnst turning down a street which led into the High Street, 
whcn Eriea drew him instead iii the direction of a narrow by- 
wav. 

‘ Down here/ she said, walking straight on, as thongh she 
held some guiding eluc in her hand, 

He was astonished, as she could not possibly have been in 
this part of the town before. ^Moreover, lier whole bearing was 


vcry strangc ; she was still pale and trembling, and hcr un- 
gloved hands felt as cold as ice, while, although he had givcu 
ber liis arm, he felt all the time that she was leading him. 

At length a sound of many voiees was heard in the dîs- 
tance. Donovan felt a sort of thrill pass through the hnnd 
that restcd on his arm, and Eriea began to walk more quickly 
than ever. A minute more, and the little b}Mvay led them out 
into the market-place. It was lightcd with the electric liglit, 
and to-night the light was concentrated at one end, the end at 
which stood the Town Hall. Instinctively Donovan’s cycs 
were turned at once towards that brightest point, aud also to- 
wards the sound, the subdued roar of the multitude which 
they had heard on their way. There was another sound, too 
a man’s ringing voice, a stentorian voiee which reaehed them 
clearly even at that distance. Raeburn stood alone, facing an 
angry, tumultuous tlirong, with his back to the closed door of 
the building, and his tawny eyes scauning the mass of hostile 
faces below. 

‘ Everv Englishman has a rîght to freedom of specch. You 

c/' O O L 


shall not rob me or anv otlier man of a right. 

o 


I have fought 


for this all my life, and I will fight as loug as I’ve breatli.’ 


‘ That shall not be 


long !’ 


shouted another speaker. 


‘ Forward, brothers ! Down with the iiifidel 1 


Yengeanee! 


vengeance l’ 


The haggard, wild-Iooking man who had addressed Raeburn 

oo ^ o 

the day bcfore at Greyshot now sprang forward; there was a 
surgiug movemcnt in the crowd like wind in a cornfield, 

o o 


Donovan and Erica, huiTying forward, saw Raeburn sur- 
rounded on every side, forced avray from the door, and at 
length half-stunned by a heavy blow from the fanatical leader; 
then, taken thus at a disadvantage, he was pushed backwards. 
They saw him fall heavily down tlie stone steps. 

WTth a low ery, Erica rushcd towards him, breaking away 
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froin Donovan, and forcing a way throngb that rough crowd aa 
if by inagic. Donovan, tliough so much taller and strong^r, 
was longcr in reaching thc foot of the stcps, and whcn at 
length he had pushcd his way through the thickcst part of tho 
throiig, he was hindercd; for thc haggard-looking man wlio 
had been thc ringleadcr in the assault ran into his very arms. 
lle was cvidently struck with horror at the result of his mad 
entcrprise, and now meditatcd flight. Bnt Donovan sto])pcd 
him. 

‘ You must come with me, my friend,’ he exclaimcd, scizing 
the fanatic by the collar. 

Nor did hc pause till hc liad handed him over to a poliee- 


man. 


Then once more he forced a passage 


through 


tlic 


liiislied erowd, and at last rcached the foot of the steps. lîe 
foiuul Erica on the ground, with her father’s head raised on her 
knee. Hc was perfcctly unconscious, but it secmed as if his 
spii it and energy had bcen transmittcd to his child. Erica was 
giving orders so clcarly and authoritatively that Donovan could 
only marvcl at her strength and composurc. 

‘Stand back I’ she was saying, as he approachcd. ‘How 
can he come-to while you arc shutting out the air'? Some one 
go qnickHg and fetch a door or a litter. Y^ou go, and you.’ 

She indicated two of thc more rcspcctable-looking men, and 
they at once obeyed hcr. She lookcd relieved to see Donovan. 

‘ Won’t you go inside, and spcak to the j)CoplcE she said. 
‘ I have scnt for a doctor. If some one doesn’t go soon, tiic}^ 
wlll comc out, and then there might be a riot. Tell them, if 
thcy have any feeling for myfather, to separate quictly. Don’t 
let thcm all out upon thcse people ] there is sure to be fighting 
if they mcet. 

Donovan could not bear to lcave hcr in such a position, but 
just tlien a doctor came up, and the police bcgan to drive back 
the crowd ; and, since the pcople were rathcr awcd by what 
l)ad hap])cued, they disperscd mcekly cnough. Donovan went 
into the Town Hall then, and gradually lcarnt wdiat had tak( n 
])lace. It sccmcd that, soon aftcr the beginning of Baeburn’.s 
lecture, a largc crowd had gathcred outsidc, headed bv a ma » 


named Drosser, a street i^reachcr, well known in Ashborough 
and the neighbourhood. This crowd had stormed thc doors of 

O 

the liall, and had crcatcd such an uproar that it was im- 
possible to proceed with thc lecture. The doors had becn quite 
uncqual to the immensc prcssure from without, and llacburn, 
forcseeing that they would givc way, and knowing that, if the 
insurgcnts mct his audience, thcrc would be scrious risk to tlio 
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lives of many, had insisted on trjing to dismiss the crowd 
without, or, at any rate, to secure some sort of order. Scveral 
had offered to go with him, but he had begged the aiidieuce 
to keep still, and had 


gone 011 1 alone 


—the crowd being so 
astonished by this nnexpected move that they fell back for a 
moment before hiin. Apparently his plan woukl have suc- 
cecded very well had it not been for Drosser’s dcliberate 
assault. He had gained a hearing from the people, and would 
probably havc dispersed them had he not been borue down by 
bmte force. 

It was no easy task to tell the audience what had hap- 
pencd; but Donovan was popular and greatly respected, and, 
thanks to his tact, their wrath, though very great, was re- 
strained. In fact, Raebuni was so well knowm to disapprove of 
any sort of violeuce that Donovan’s appeal to them to preserve 
order for his sake met with a deep, suppressed murmur of 
assent. When all was safe, he hurried back to tlie hotel, wliere 


they 


were 


glad enough 


of his serviccs. Raeburn had re- 


covered his senscs for a minute, but only to sink almost im- 
mediately into another swoon. For many hoiirs this went on : 
he would partly revive, even speak a few words, and then sink 
back once more. Every time Erica thought it would end in 
dcath, nor could she gather comfort from the looks of either of 
the doctors or of Donovan. 

‘ This is not the first time I’ve been kiiocked down and 
trampled on,’ said Raeburn, faintly, in oue of his intervals of 
consciousness, ‘ but it wdll be the last time.’ 

And though the wmrds were spoken with a touch of hîs 
native humonr, and might have borne more than one inter- 
prctation, yet they answered painfully to the conviction ’which 
lay deep down in Erica’s heart. 

‘ Then let me scnd a telegram from the Äsltborough Times 
oflice,’ said Donovan to her, in one of the momentary pauses. 

^ I have sent for your cousin aud Mrs. Craigie, and for Brian.’ 

For the first time Erica’s outward composure gave way. 
ïler mouth began to quivcr and her eyes to fill. 

‘ Oh 1 thank you,’ she said; and there was something in hei! 
voice that went to Donovan’s heart. 
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Tlieirfore to Tshom turn I hut to Thee, the ineffahle Name? 

Builder and maker Thou, of houses not made vrith handsî 

What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same? 

Boubt that Thy po'wer can fill the heart that Thy power expands? 

And what ïs our failure here hut a trîumph’s evidence 

For the fulness of the days ? Have we withered or agonised? 

Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue thence ? 

Why rushed the discords in, but that haimony should be prized? 

K. Buowning. 

4 

Early on the Monday morning, thrce anxious-looking travellcrs 
arrived by the first train from London, and drove as fast as 
might be to tlie Park Hotel at Ashborough. They were cvi- 
dently expected, for the momcnt their cab stopped, a door on 
one of thc upper floors was opened, and some one ran quiekly 
down the stairs to meet them. 

‘ Is he bettcr 'l ’ asked Aunt Jean. 

Erica shook her head, and, indeed, her^face told them much 
more tlian the brief words of the tclegram, She was deathly 
white, and had that weighed-down look which people w'ear 
■when they have watched all night beside one who is hovering 
betwTcn life and death. She scemed to rccover herself a little 
as her hand rested for a momcnt in Brian’s. 

‘ He has been asking for yoii,’ she said. ‘ Do go to him. 
Thc faintness has quite passed off, and they say inflammation 
has set in ; he is in frightful pain.’ 

Her lips grew a shade whitcr as she spoke, and, with au 
effort, she scemed to turn away from some horrible recollec- 
tion. 

‘ Thcre is some brealvfast rcady for 3^011 in here/ she said to 
hcr aunt. ^You must have something bcfore you see him, 
Oh, T am so glad you have come, auntic ! ’ 

Aiint Jcan kissed iicr, and cricd a little; tronble always 
broiight these two togcther, how’ever much they disagreed at 
otlier times. Tom did not say a word, bnt began to cut a loaf 
lo i)ieccs, as thougii tlic}" had tlie vciy largest appetitcs; the 
great pile of shces lay untouclied 011 tlie trcnchcr, but the 
cntting had served its purpose of a relief to his pent-up 
fcelings. 
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Later on tlicre was a consnltation of doctors ; thcir verdict 
waSj pcrhaps, a little more hopeful than Erica had darcd to 
expect, Her father had received a fearful internal injurj, and 
was in the greatest danger, but there was still a chance that he 
might recover, it was just possible j and knowing how his con- 
stitution had rallied when every one had thought him dying 
three years before, she grew very hopeful. Without hope she 
could hardly have got through those days, for the suffering was 
terrible. She hardly kuew which she dreaded most, the nights 
of fever and delirium, whcn groans of anguish came from the 
writhing lips, or the days with their clear consciousness, when 
her father never uttercd a word of complaint, but just silently 
endured the torture, replying always, if qucstioned as to the 
pain, ‘ It’s bearable.’ 

His great strength and vigour made it seem all the more 
piteous that he should uow be lying in the very extremity of 
snfiering, unable to bear even the weight of the bed-clothes. 
I3ut all through that wearv time his fortitude never gave wav, 
and the vein of humour which had stood him in such good 
itead all his life did not fail him even now. On the Mondav, 


when he was suffering torments, they tried the application of 
leeches. One leech escaped, and they had a great hunt for it, 
Kaeburn astonishing them all by coming out with one of his 
quaint flashes of wit, and positively making them laugh iu spite 
of their anxietv and sorrow. 

V 

The weary days dragged on, the toi'ture grew Avorse, oj^ium 
failed to deaden the pain, and sleep, except in the very briefest 
snatches, was impossible. But at last, on the Thursday 
morning, a change set iu, the suffering became less iutense; 
they knew, however, that it was only because the end was 
drawing near, and the life euergy failing. 

For the second time, Sir Jolm Larkom came down froni 
London to see the patient, but every one knew that there was 
nothing to be done. 

o 

time lcft was to be measured only by hours. She learnt it in 
a few words which Sir John Larkom said to Donovan on the 
stairs. She was in her own room with the door partly open, 
cagerly waiting for permission to go back to her father. 

‘ Oh, iFs all up wdth the poor fellow,’ she heard the London 
doctor say. ‘A wonderful constitution; most men would not 
have held out so long.’ 

At the time the words did not convey any very clear 
meaning to Erica; she felt no very sharp pang as she repeated 
the sentence to herself; thcre was oifl}" a curious numb feeling 


Even Erica began to understand that tlie 
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at ber heart, and a sort of dull conscioiisncss that shc must 
movc, must get away soniewhcrc, do something active. It was 
at first almost a rclief to her when Donovan returned and 
knocked at her door. 


‘ I am afraid w^e 


ought to 


come to thc court,’ he said 


‘ They will, I am sure, take your evidence as quickly as 
possible.’ 

She remembered then that the man Drosser was to be 


brougiit 


up 


before the magistrates 


that 


morning; 


she and 


Donovan had to appear as witnesses of the assault. She went 
into her father’s room before she started; he had specially 
asked to see her. He was quite clear-minded and calm, and 
began to speak in a voice which, though weak and low, had tlie 
old musical ring about it.’ 

‘ You are going to give evidence, Eric,’ hc said, holding her 


hand in his. ‘ No\v, I don’t 


forgive 


that fellow for 


having 


don’t wish any man to swing 


robbed me of life, but one must be just even to one’s foes. 
They will ask you if you ever saw Drosser l)efore; you will 
have to tell them of that scene at Greyshot, and you must be 
SLire to say that I said, as we drove off, “ No doubt the 
poor fellow is half-wdtted.’’ Those wxre my words, do 3"ou 
remember T 

‘ Yes,’ she said, re])eating the words after him at his rcquest, 

‘ I rcmember quite w’elL’ 

‘Those w’ords may affect Drosscr’s case very much, and I 

for me—I liave ahvays dis- 
approvcd of the death-pcnalty. Probably, though, it will be 

yes, almost certainly. Tliere—go, 
my child, and come back to me as sooii as you can.’ 

Dut the examination proved too much fur Erica’s physical 
pow'ers ; she ^vas greatly exhausted by thc tcrrible strain of 
the long days and nights of nursing, and when she found herself 
in a hot and crowxled court, pitilessly stared at, confronted by 
the man wdio was in fact her fathcr’s murderer, and closely 
questioned by the magistratc about all the details of that 
Siinday evening, her over-tasked strengtl) gave way suddcnly. 


brought in as manslaughter 


She had told clearly and distinctly about the 


mceting 


that in thc Ashborougli 


at Greysliot, and had statcd positivcly 
market-placc slie had seen Drosser give hcr fathcr a hcavy 
blow', and thcii push him down the To\vn Ilall stcps. 

^ Can you recollcct wdiether othcrs pushcd your fatlier at tlie 
samctimeE asked tlie magistrate. ‘Don’t answer hurriedly ; 
this is an important matter.’ 

All at once tlie wholc sccnc camc vividly bcforc Erica—the 
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hiige crowd, the glare of the lights, her father standiiig straiglit 
and tall, as she should never see hiin again, his thiek white 


hair stirred by the wind, his whole attitude that of indignant 
protest; tlien the haggard faee of the fanatie, the surging 


moveinent in the blaek mass of people, and that awful struggle 
and fall. Was it he who was falling] If so, she was surely 
with him, falling down, down, endlessly down. 

Therc was a sudden stir and commotion in the court, a 
murmur of pity, for Luke Ivaeburu’s daughter had fallen back 
senseless. 

When she came to herself, slie was lying on the floor of an 
ofîice-like room, with her head on ^lrs. MacNaughton’s lap. 
Brian was bending over her, chafiug her hands. A clock in the 


building sti’uck one, and the sound seemed to recall things to 
her mind. She started up. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘why am I not with my father ? Where 
have yoii taken me to 

‘ It’s all right, dear,’ said Mrs, ^lacNaughton, soothingly : 
‘ yoii shall come back directly you are well enough.’ 

‘I remember it all now,’ she said, ‘ did I finish? Must I 
go back there V 


It was some relief to know that Donovan had been able to 
supplement her evidence, and that the examination was in fact 
over, Drosser haviiig been remaiidcd for a week. She iiisisted 
ori going back to the hotel at once, and spent the whole of the 
afternoon and eveiiing with her father. He was not in great 
pain now, but very restless, and growing weaker every hour. 
He was able, however, to see several of his friends, and though 
tho farewells evidently tried him, he would not refuse to see 
those who had come hundreds of miles for that last glimpse. 

‘ What does it matter if I am exhaiisted?’ he said, when 
some one remonstrated with him. ‘ It will make no difîerence 
at all as far as I am concerned, and it will be a happiness to 
them for the rest of their lives. Besides, I shall not die to- 
day, perhaps not to-morrow; depend upon it I shall die hard.’ 

They persuaded Erica to rest for the first part of the night. 
She left Tom and Brian to watch, and went to her room, 
making thcm promise to call her if therc were any signs of 


cliange. 

At last tlie full realisation had come to her; though she 
hatcd leaving her father, it was yet a sort of relief to get away 
into the dark, to be able to give way for a moment. 

‘ Anything but this, oh, God,’ she sobbed, ‘ anything but 

this 1 ’ 
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All else would bave been easy enougli to bcar, but that lie 
should be killed bv the violence and bigotrj of one vdio at any 
rate called himsclfa Christian, this seemed to her not tolerable. 
The hope of years had received its deathblow, the lifc she most 
loved "was sinkino: awav in darkness, the work which she had 

O V 


so bravelv taken as lier life-work was all but over, and she had 
failed. Yes, in spite of all her eflbrts, all her longings, all her 
love, she liad failed, or at any rate apparently lailed, and in 
momcnts of great agony we do not—in fact cannot—distinguish 
between the rcal and theapparent. Christ Himseîf could not do it. 

She did not dare to let her sobs lise, for it was one of the 
trials of that timc that thcy were not in their own liome, but 
in a luisy liotel where the partitions were thin and every sound 
could be beard in the adjoining rooms. ]\Ioreover, Auiit Jean 
was sleeping with hcr, and must not be disturbed. But as slie 
lay 011 the floor trying to stifle the restrained sobs which shook 
her from head to foot, trving to chcck the bitter tcars which 

/ x; 

would come, her thougiits were soniehow liftcd quite away 
from the present \ strange little memories of hcr childish days 
returned to her, days when hcr father liad been to her tlie 
living incarnation of all that was noble and good. Often it is 
not the great events of a child’s life which are so vividly 
remembered; mcmory seems to bc strangely capricious, and 
will siiigle out some special word or deed, some trifling sigu of 
love, which has stamped itseîf indelibly upon the brain to bear 
its goîden îiarvest of responding love through a lifctime. 
Yividly there came back to her now thc eager happiness with 
which she had awaited a long-promised treat, as alittle thing of 
seven years old. Her father was to take her on some special 
excursion, she had long ago forgotten what the jjarticular 
occasion was, only it was somcthing that couîd come but once, 
the day îost, the trcat would be îost. But the evening bcfore, 
when she was on thc very tip-toe of expectation, a celebrated 
action for libel had come to aii end much sooner than was 
expected, and when her father returned in the evening lie had 
to tcll her that his case was to come oii the next dav, and tliat 
îie couîd not possibly take îier. Even now she could recall tlie 
bitterness of the disappointment, but not so vividly as the look 
in her father’s face as he liftcd lier off the floor wliere slie îiad 
tlirown lierself in tbe abandonmcnt of her grief. He had iiot 
said a word then about the enormity of crying, he hadjust lield 
her cîüsely in his arms, feeîing the disappointment a thousand 
times more than she felt it herself, and fully realising that tlio 
loss of such a long-looked-for happincss was to a child wîuit 
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the loss of thousands of poimds woiild be to a man, He had 
been patient ^vith her, thoiigh she had eutirely failed to see 
why he could not put off the case jnst for that da} 


‘ Yoiill understand one day, little one/ he had said, ‘ and 
be glad that you have had your share of pain iu a day that vdll 
advanee the cause of libertv,’ 

She remembered protesting that that was impossible, that 
she should ahvays be miserable ! at wliich he had only smiled. 

Then it came to Erica that the life upon earth was, after 
all, as compared with the eternal life, what the day is in the 
life of a child. It seemed everything at the time, but was in 
truth sueh a fracrment. And as she lay there—in the im- 

‘I 

liad hoped, I had planned, this is more than I can bearl'—a 
Comforter infinitely greater, a Father whose love was infinitely 
stronger, drew her so near that the word 


meoisurably greater agony of îater life, once more sobbing, 


^ iiear ^ was but a 
moekery, and told her, as the earthly father had toîd her with 
such perfect truth, ‘ One day yoii will understand, child; one 
day you will be glad to have shared the pain 

In the next room there was for some time quiet. Poor 
Tom, heavy with grief and weariness, fell asîeep beside the 
fire ; Paeburn was for the most part very still, as if wrapped in 
thought. At length a heavy sigh made Brian ask if he were 
in pain. 

^ Pain of mind,’ he said, ‘ not of body. DoiVt misunderstand 
me,' he said, after a paiise, with the natural fear îest Brian 
should fancy liis Secularism faiîed him at the near approach of 
death. ‘ For myself I ain content; I have had a very full life, 
and I have tried always—yes, I think I may say always—to 
work entireîy for the good of Humanity. But I am wretched 
about Eriea, I do not see hoAV the home can be a very happy 
oiie for her when I am gone.^ 

For a minute Brian hesitated ; but it seemed to him, when 
he thought out the matter, that a father so loving as Baeburn 
wonld feel no jealousy at the thought that the love ho had 
deemed exclusively his own might, after all, have becn given 
to anollier. 

‘ I do not know whcther I ani right to tell you,’ he said 
‘ 'Would it make you happier tu know that I love Erica—that I 

îiave loved her for nearly nine yearsF 

Baeburn gave an ejaculation of astonishment. There was 
a long silence; for, tlie idea oncc suggested to him, he began to 
see what a likely thing it was, and to wondcr that he had not 
thought of it before. 
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‘ I tliink you are well suited to each other/ he said at hist. 
^Now I iinderstand jour visit to Flürence. What took you 
awa}^ again so suddenly 1 * 

Brian tokl him all about the day at Fiesole. He seemed 
greatly touched; all the little proofs and coincidences which 
had nevcr struck him at the time were so plain now. They 
were still discussing it when, at about five o’clock, Erica 
returned, She was pale and sad, but the wom, harassed, 
miserable look had quite gone. It was a strange time and place 
for a betrothal. 

‘ Brian has been telling me about tlie day at Ficsole,’ said 
Baeburn, letting his w^eak, nerveless hands play about iii her 
hair, as she knelt bcside the bcd. ‘You have been a leal bairn 
to me, Eric; I don’t think I could have sparcd you thcn, evcn 
though Brian so well deserved you. But now it makes me veiy 
l.appy to leave you to him; it takcs away my only care.’ 

Erica had coloured faintly, but there w’as an abscnce of 
responsiveness in her manner wdiich troublcd Piaeburn. 

‘ You do still feel as you did at Ficsole ? ’ lic asked. ‘ You 
ire sure of your own mind 1 You think you will be happy 'l ’ 

‘ I love Brian,’ slie said, in a low^ voice. ^ But, oh, I can’t 
think now about being happy 1 ’ She broke off suddcnly and 
hid hcr face in the bed-clotlies. 

There was silence in the room. In a minute she raised 
hcrself, and turned to Brian, who stood beside her. 

‘ You w’ill understand,’ she said, looking right into his eyes. 
‘ Tliere is only one thing that I can feel just now. You do 
understand, I know’.’ 

AYith a sudden impulsc, she thrcw^ her arms ronnd his ncck 
and kissed him. 

And Brian did understand. He knew, too, that she wanted 
to have her father to herself. Evcn in the very fulfilment of 
his desire, lic was obliged to stand aside, obliged cven yet to 
be ])atient. Never surcly had an impulsive, iinp^etuous man a 
longer training ! 

Whcn he had gonc, Bacburn talked for some time of Erica’s 
futurc, talked for so long, indccd, that she grew’ iinpatient. How 
trifiiiîL'' now' seemed the sacrifice she liad made at Fiesole to 


w'hich lie kept on rcferring 1 

‘ Oh, wdiy do you w^aste the time in talking of me 1 ’ she 
said at last. 

MVhyH he said, smiling. ‘ Bccause you are my bairn—of 
what else should I spcak or think ? For myself, I am very 
conlent, dear, thongh I sbould have liked a few’ morc ycars of 
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work. It was uot to be, you sec ; and, iii the cnd, no doubt 

-’ he broke off, un- 


this will work good to the cause of 
willing to pain her. 

I Ah, child !' he said, after a pause, ‘ how^ miserable jou and 
I might have beeu for these two years if w*e had uot loved eaeh 
other ! You are not to think, little one, that I have not known 
what jour wûshes have been for me. You, and Brian, anrl 
Osmond, and of late that noble fellow Farrant, have often made 
me see that Christianity need not necessarily warp thc intellect 
and cripple the life. I believe that for vou, and such as vou, 
the system is not rooted in selfishness. But, dear, you are but 
the exceptions, the rare exceptions I I know that vou have 


wished with all your heart that I should come to think as yoii 
do, wdiile I have been wishing you back into the ranks of 
Secularism. ^Yell 1 it wasu’t to be. AYe cach of us lost our 
wislî. But there is this left, that w’e each koow^ the othcr to 
be lîonest; each deem it a case of honest mistake. Fve felt 
that all along. We’ve a common love of truth, and a common 
love of hnmanity ! Oh, my child ! spite of all the creeds, w*e 
are vcry near to each other !’ 

‘ Yery near,’ she whispercd. And w’ords which Charles 
Osmond had spoken years ago retm'ned to her memory. ‘ I 
tlîink deatlî will be your gate of life ! Y"ou will w^ake up, and 
exclaim, ‘AYho’d have thought itF” 


After all, death would, in a sense, make them yet nearer ! 
But lîiiman nature is weak, and it is hard for us to realise tlîL' 
Unseeiî ! She coiîld not tlien feel that it w'as auything but 
Iiard, bitter, heart-breaking, tliat Iie should be Icaving her in 

tlîis wav. 


The pain had now almost entirely ceased, and Baeburn, 
thouglî vcry restless, w'as better able to talk than on the pre- 
vious day. Ile asked for the first tiine wdîat w*as passing in 
the w'orld, show'ed special iiiterest in the accounts of the Inte 
colliery accident, aiid w’as greatly touclied by the gallant efforts 
of the rescuers, wdîo had to some extent been succcssful. Hr 
insisted, too, on hearing wdiat the various papers had to say 
about his owm case, listeuing sometimes wdth a quiet smile, 
sometimcs wdth a gleam of anger in his cyes. After a very 
abiisive article, wdîich he had specially dcsired to hear, he leant 
back wdtlî an air of weariness. 

‘Fm rather tired of this sort of thing 1’ he said, with a 
siglî. ‘ ^Yhat w ill the llerald do wdien it no longer lias me 
to abuse V 


Of Drosser and of the events of that Simday evcning lie 
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spoke slraiigely little. AVhat he did saj was, for the most pavt, 
said to Ih’ofessor Gosse. 

‘You saj I was rash to go alouc,’ he replied, whcn the 
professor had opened the subject. ‘ Well, that may be. It is 
not, perhaps, the first time that in personal matters Fve been 


lacking in due caution. 


But I thoLight it would prcvent a 


riot. I still think it did so.’ 

‘And what is your feeling about the whole matterB asked 
the professor. ‘ Do yoii forgive Drosser for liaving givcn you 
this rnortal injur}^B 

‘ One must bow to necessity,’ said rtaeburn, quictly. ‘ When 
you speak of forgiving, I doiiY quite nnderstand 3^011; but I 
don^t intend to liand down a legacy of revcnge to ni}^ succes- 
soi’s. Thc law will duly punish the man, and future atheists 
will reap thc benefit of my death. There is, after all, 3^011 
know, a certain satisfaction in feeling that I died as I have lived 
in defending the right of frec speech. I can’t say that I could 
not have wislied that Drosser had made an eiid of me at nine- 
and-seventy rather than at nine-and-forty. But the people will 
not forget the manuer of m^^ d^dng, I shall live on in their 
hearts, and that is a glorious immortalit^^! the onl^' immortality 
I have cvcr looked for !’ 

In thc afternoon, to thc astonishment of all, Mr. Fane- 
Smith came over from Grc^^shot, horrificd to hcar that the man 
whom hc had once treatcd with scant justice and actual dis- 
courtesy was Bdng 011 his dcath-bcd, a victim to religious 
fanaticism. Spitc of his \cry hard words to her, Eriea had 
always respectcd Mr. Fane-Smith, and she was glad that hc 
had comc at the last. Hcr aunt had not come; she had 
Iicsitated long, bnt in the end the rccollcction that Greyshot 
would be greatly scandalised, and that, too, on the very eve 
of hcr daughtcr’s wcdding, turned the scale. She sent affec- 
tionatc nicssages and a small devotional book, biit staved at 

o y %/ 

home. 

iMr. Fanc-Smith apologiscd frankl^" and full^" to Bacburn for 
liis formcr discourtes^q and then plungcd at oncc into cager 
qucstions aiid eager arguments. He conld not endure tlie 
thouglit that the nian in whom at the last he was able to 
recognise a ccrtain nobilit)' of charactcr, sliould be sinking 
dowii into wliat he considered everlastiiig daikncss. Bitterlv 

O 

did lie now regret thc indificrence of formcr 3"cars, and thc 
actual uncharitablencss in which lie had of late indulged. 

BaeViurn lay veiy passivcl^^ listcning to an impassioncd 
sctting forth of the gospcl, his hands Avaiidering about restlcssl^", 
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picking iip little bits of the coverlet in that strange way so 
often noticed in dying people. 

‘ You are mistaken/ he said, when at length Mr. Fane-Sraith 
ceased. ‘ Had you argued with me in former years, you would 
never have convinced me, your books aiid tracts could nevcr 
have altered my firni convictions. All my life I have had 
tracts and leaflets showered down upon me, with letters frora 
pious folks desiring my conversion. I liave had innumerable 
letters, telling me that the writers were praying for me. Wcll, 
I think thcy woiild bave done bctter to pray for some of my 
ortliodox opponents who are leading immoral lives; but, in S( 
far as prayers show a ceitain amoimt of human interest, I am 
very willing that they sliould pray for me, thongh they would 
have shown better taste if thev had not informed me of their 

ions. But don't mistake me ! it is not in this way 
tliat you will evcr prove the truth of your religion. You must 
show justice to your opponents, first! You must put a difterent 
spirit into your pet word, ‘‘Charity.” I don’t think you can 
do it! I think your religion false ! I considcr that it is rooted 
in selfishness and superstition ! Being convinced of tlns when 
I was still young, I had to find some other system to take its 
place. That system I found in Secularism. For thirty years 
I have lived as a Secularist and have been perfcctly contcnt, 
notwitlîstanding that my life has been a very hard one. As a 
Secularist I now die content.’ 

Mr. Fane-Smith shuddered. Tliis was of course inexpressibly 



painful to him. He coidd not see that what had disgusted 
ivaeburn with rcligion had been tlra distortioii of Christ’s teacli- 
iim-, and that in truth the Secularist creed embodied much of 
the truest and loftiest Christianity. 

Once more he reiterated his argumeuts, striving liard to 
sliow by words the beauty of liis religiini. But Christianiry 
caii oidy l)e Aundicated by deeds, can oidy be truly showu forth in 
livcs. The comitiy, the ‘ Christian Country,’ as it was foud of 
styhng itsclf, had had thîrty years in which to showto rvaeburn 
the lovingkindness, the brotherhood, the loftv gcuerositv which 
each professed follower of Chrîst ought to show in Ids lifc. 
Now the time was over, and it was t(jo late. 

The dying man bent forward, and a hard look camc into Ins 
eyes, and a stcrnuess ovcrspread liis calm face. 

‘ What has Christianity done for me C he asked. 
mv life. See how I have been trcatcd.’ 


‘ Look at 


And i\Ir. Fane-Smith wais speechless. Couscience-strickcn, 
lic knew that to this there was no re])]y that he coidd hoiiestly 
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niake ; and a qiiestion dawned upon liis miud—Was his own 
‘ Christianity ’ really that of Christ ? 

As cvening drew on, Raeburn’s life was slowlv ebbing away. 


Yery slowh", for to the last hc fought 


for breath. All his 


nearest friends werc gathercd roiind him, and to the end he 
was clearly conscious, and, as in life, calmly philosophical. 

‘ I have been well friended ” all my life,’ he said once, 
looking round at the faees by his bedsidc. 

They were all too broken-hearted to respond, and there wero 
long silences, broken only by the labouring breath and restless 
movements of the dying man. 

Towards midnight there was a low roll of distant thunder, 
and gradually the storm drew nearer and nearer. Ptaeburn 
asked to bc raised in bed, that he might wateh the lightning, 
whieh was unusually beautiful. It was a strange, weird scene 
—the plainly furnished hotel room, sparsely lighted byeandles, 
the sad group of watchers, the pale, beautiful face of the youiig 
girl bending over the pillow, and tlie strong, rngged Seotchman, 
with his white hair and keen browm eyes, upon whose face 
death had already set his pale tokens. From the uncurtained 
window could be seen the dark outline of the adjacent houses, 
and the lights lower dowm the hill scattered here and there 
throughout the sleej^ing eity. Upon all this the vivid lightning 
played, and the distant thunder follow^ed with its mightyerash, 
rolling and echoing away among the surroiinding hills. 

‘1 am glad tohave seen one more storm,’ said Ptaeburn. 

But soon he grew weary, tired just with the slight exertion 

To a strong, healthy 


of looking and listening. 

o o 


He 


sighcd. 


man in the very prime of life, tliis failiug of the powers Avas 
hard to bear. Ueath was very uear; he knew^ it w'cll enough 
—^lvuew it by this slow, sure, painless siiiking. 

He held Erica’s hand more elosel}", and after that lay very 

more eoverings over his feet. 


still. 


oncc or twice asking foi 


After a long sileuce, he looked up oiice 


The night wore on. 
more and said to Tom, 

‘ I promised Hazeldiiie asovcrcign towards the fund for-* 

He broke off wdth a look of intense ^veariness, addimj; aftcr ai 

7 O 

interval—‘ He’II tell you. See that it’s paid.’ 

The stbrm had passed, aiid the golden-red dawu was just 
breaking, when once more tlie silence was broken. 

‘ Come nearer, Erie,’ he wdiispered—‘ nearer ! ’ 

Then eame a long pause. 

Thcre w\as stillness—that fearful stilliiess, wdien the \vatchers 
begin to hush their very bi'eath, that they may catch the last 


faint 


breatî ings ! 

O 


Poor Tom coiild staiid it no longer; he 
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jiist buried his face in his hands and sobhed Perhaps Erica 
envied him. Yiolent grief would surelj have beeu more 
endurable than this terrible sinking, this dread of uot keepiug 
up to the end. 
stcps ] was she 


AYas she falling with liim down tliose horriblc 

with him beneath the cold, 


sinking 


gTceii 


waves ? Oh, death—cruel death ! u hy had he not taken tliem 
togcthcr on that summer day ] 

Yet v’hat was she saying? The death*angel was but God s 
messenger, and her father coiild never, never be beyond tlie 
care of Oue who loved him infinitely—eternally 1 If He the 
Father were taking him from her, why, she vrould trust Him, 
though it should crush her whole world ! 


‘ Nearer, Eric—nearer ! ’ How tliose last words rang in her 
ears as she waited there with her hands in his ! She knew 
they would be the last, for he was sinking away into a dreamily 
passive state—just dying because too tired to live. 

^Xearcr, nearer!’ ^Yas this agony indeed to heal the 
terrible division betweeii them ? Ah ! mystery of evil, mys- 
tery of pain, raystery of death ! only the love of the Infiuitely 
Loving cau fathom you—only the trust in that Love give us a 
glimpse of your meaniug ! 

She felt a tighteniug of the fingcrs that clasped liers. He 
was still conscioiis ; he smiled ;—just such a smile as he used 
to give her when, as a little thing, she had fretted about his 
leaving home. 

She pressed her quivering lips to his, clung to him, and 
kissed him again and again. Tliere was a sigh. A loug in- 
terval, and another sigh. Aftcr that, silence. 


CHAPTER XLT. 

RESULTS CLOSELY FOLLOAVING. 

But that one man should die îgnorant who had capacity for know- 
ledge, this I call a tragedy. 

Caulyle. 

Kot on the clasp of consciousuess—on Thee mj life depends. 

. 

Kot what I think, but what Thou art, makes sure, 

George ^IäcDonald. 

A WAVE of strangely varied feeling swept through the coiintry 
in the next foiir-and-twenty hours. From tlie Raebiirnites 
came a hurst of mingîed wratli and gricf, aud a bitter outcry 
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ngainst the religion which inevitably, thej tliought, tcnded to 
prodnce snch fanatics as Drosser. From the poor and op- 
pressed came a murmur of blank dcspair; thej had lookcd 
upon Kaebiirn as the deliverer from so much that now weighed 
upon thcm, and were so perfectlj conscious that he undcrstood 
tlieir wants and difficulties m a waj which others failed to d»>, 
that his dcath in the verj prime of manhood simplj stunncd 
thcni. The liberal-ininded felt a thrill of horror and indigna- 
tioi:i at the thouglit that such deeds as this could take place in 
tlie nineteenth centurj; rcalising, however, with a shudder 


taat tlie rash 


act of the ignorant 


fanatic was, in truth, no 


worse than the murder of hatred, the perpetual calumnj and 
injustice which thousands of profcssing Cliristians had meted 
out to Kaeburn. In nothing had the un-Christ-likeness of the 
age been more conspieuous than in the waj in which Kaeburn 
had all his life bcen treated. 

The fashionable world felt a sort of uncomfortableness. 


The news reached them at their laziest time of 
came in from sliooting-parties to read the account 


vear ; 

in 


tlicy 

the 


name 


! 


It was rather horrible, certainlj, that his 


papers ; thej discussed it in ball-rooms and at evcning pai ties 
at Brighton and Grcjshot, and Ihe other autumnal rcsorts. 
‘So he Avas dead ! Well, reallj thej were tired of hearing his 

daughter 

should have seen it all, but such infamous ereatures as Kaelairn 
had no biisiness to have daughters. No doubt she would stand 
it verj well—anjthing, jou know, for a little notorietj. Such 
pcople lived for notorietj 1 Of course the papers had put in 
a lot of tw’addle that he had said on his dcath-bed—Alwajs 
had tried to work entirelj for the good of humanitj,” and that 
sort of nonsense. This coffee ice is excellent! 
joii another;’ after which the subject would be dropped, and 
the speakers would return to the ball-room to improve upon 
Kacburn’s life, which thej presumed so severelj to criticise, bj 


Let me get 


i 


s 


troh temps enlivened bj a broad flirtation, 
lîcre and there a gleam of good was cflccted, inasmuch as 
•oine of the excessivclj narrow bogan to sce what nan-owncss 
Irads to. Wr. Cutlibert, coming home frorii liis annual Swiss 
tour, was lcaning back sleepilj in a first-class carriage at the 
Folke'itone station, when the voice of a newsboj recallod liini 
to the cverjdaj world with a slight sliock. There was the 
usual list of ])apeis; lie was sleepj and thought he would not 
get one, hut then came the loud voice, not a coiiplc of jards 
from his ear, * Death of Mr. Kaebiirn ! Deatlr of Liike Kaeburn 
thisda-aj?’ 
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Mr. Ciithbert liacl his head out of tlie vciiidow iii a moment. 

‘ Here, paper 

‘ These boys vill call anythin^ to sell their pnpers,’ he 
reinarked to liis companioii; ^ I dare say it’s nothing moro 
thaii a rumoiir.’ 

‘ Prccious good thing for the country if it was true,’ i’cplied 
the other, a yoimg feilow of two-aiid-twenty who dawdled 
through life upon an iiicome of 5000/. a-year, and fouud it 
quite possible to combine the enjoyment of lax living with the 
due expression of vcry orthodox sentiments. 

iMr. Cuthbert did not answer ,* his eye was travelling dowu 
a column of the new^spaper, aud he fclt a curious prickiug of 
reinorse as he read. He had once been rudo to Erica Ivae- 
burn : he had all his life retailed dubious stories about her 
father, knowing all the time that had any onc believed such 

^ “ 4 / 

stories of himself upon such shaky evidcnee, he would have 
used very strong language about them. And no^v this fellow 
was dead ! Curiously enough, Mr. Cuthbert-, wlio liad niany 
times remarked that ‘ Pvaeburn ought to be shut up, or better 
still hung,’ was now^ the one to wish him alive again. Ugh 1 it 
was a horrible story. Hequite shivered as he read the account 
of those days of torture. 

But in a room at the Park Hotei, Ashborough, two very 
difterent men w*ere discussing the same subject. Mr. Fane- 
Smith, ’with all his faults, had always beeu ’well-intentioned, 
and though friglitful harm may be done by people wdth good 
intentions, they ean nevcr stand upon the same level as those 
who wilfidly and mahciously oftend. All too plainly now he 
saw ho^y grievously he had failed wdth regard to Pvaeburn, 
and patiently did he listen to Donovan’s account of the 
really good w*ork w^hich Ivaeburn had efireeted in many 
instances. 

‘ Mucli as you may hate his view’s, you must at least see 

t/ 4/ ^ 

that, as some one has w'ell expu-essed it, “ It takes a bigh- 
souled man to move the masses eveii to a cleaner stye.” And 
I say that a man who worked as he w^orked, striving hard to 
teach the people to live for tlie general good, advocating tem- 
perance, promoting the sprcad of education, and somehow 
winning those whom no one else liad ever touclied to take an 
intelligent interest in politics, in sciencc, and in the future of 
the race, that such a man claims our respect how'ever raueh w^e 
may disagree wûth him.’ 

*/ O 

‘ But that he sliould have died ignorant like this !’ ex* 
claîraed ]\Ir. Fane-Smith, wûth a shudder. 
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‘ ’Tis iu truth a trageJj/ saicl Donovan, sighing. ‘ But I 
can well bulieve that in another world tlie barriers whieh he 
allowed to distort his vision will be reinoved; the vcry con- 
tinnance of e visteiicc would surcly be sufhcient.' 

‘ Yon are a uiiiversalist V said Mr. Fane-Smith, not in the 
condeinnatory tone he woiild once have assnmed, biit humbly, 
anxiously, like one who gropes lus way in a dark place. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Donovan. ‘ Believing in a nniversal Father, 
I am naturally that. Upon any other system, what do you 
make of the good whicli exists in so mauy of those who deny 
all in which you believe? Where does the good go to ? I 
stood beside the death-bed of that noble inan this morning. 


At the very last I saw most touching proofs of his stroug sense 
of justice, his honesty, his desirc to promote tbe good of 
otber.s, his dcvotion to his chîld. Can yoii believe that all 
tliat goodness, which of neccssity comcs from God, is to go 
down into what you call everlasting pnnishment] Don’t 
mistake me. Thank God tliere is a piinishment which no one 
would wish to forego, such pnnishment, such drawing forth of 
thc native good, such careful help in the rooting oiit of what is 
evil as all good fathers give to thcir children.’ 

They were interrupted by the opening of the cloor. .Mr. 
Fane-Smith started and almost trembled when, on turnin" 

/ O 

round, he saw Erica. She was pale, but preternaturally calm 
—looking, however, they all felt, as if in her father’s death she 
had received her own death-blow. 

‘ I thought I heard you,’ she said, m that strangely 
‘ gravened ’ voice which is sometimes one of the consequences 
of great and siidden trouble. ‘ Has Donovan taken you into 
the next room ? Will you come 'l ’ 

For his life !Mr. Fane-Smith could not have refused anv- 

t/ 

thing which she asked him; there was somcthing in licr 
manner that made the tears rush to his cycs, though hc was 
not, as a nile, easily moved. 

lle followed her obcdiently, though with a sort of reliict- 
ance ; but when he was once there he was glad. Ever since 
thc previous day he had not becn able to rid himself of that 
stern, hard look with which Racburn had so terribly rebukcd 
him ; it had persistently haunted him. Therc was nothing 
sterii in this dcad face. It was still and passionless, bearing 
the look of reposc which, spite of a harassed life, it had always 
bonie in moments of leisure. Jle hardly looked as though ho 
were dead. Erica could alrnost have fancied that lie was but 
resting aftcr the toil.s of a hard day, having fallen asleep for a 
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few minutes, as she had often seeu him in his arm-chair on a 
Sunday evening, 

Mr. Fane-Smith did not saj a word, his eyes wandered 
from the calm face to the still hands yhich clasped some sprigs 
of his native heather, the heather which Donovan^s children 
had sent only the day before, but just in time to win one of 
his last smiles. Donovan and Erica spoke together in low 
tones, but something in the sound of that ‘ gravened ’ voice 
arrested ^fr, Faue-Smith’s attention. He had not heard what 
had passed before, and thcre was nothing sj^ecial in thc words 
that fell now upon his ear; it was rather that his own soul was 
in a state of receptivity, and so through the first channel that 
came to hand he was able to receive a new truth. 

‘I am only his child; God is his Father.’ 

And thcre, by the lifeless body of Luke Eaeburn, one, who 
during his life had judged him with the very hardest judgment, 
learnt for the first time what Fatherliood means. 

As long as there was anything to be done, Erica struggled 
on, although the days were terribly hard, and were rendered 
infinitely harder by the sort of publicity which attcnded them. 
There was the necessity of appearing at the inquest; tliere was 
the necessity of reading every word that was written about her 
father. She could not help reading the papers, could not keep 
her hands ofif them, though even now most cruel things were 
said. There was the necessity of attending the great public 
funeral in London, of seeing the thousands of grief-stricken 
people, of listening to the prcfessor’s words so broken with 
sübs that they could hardly be heard. A week later there was 
the necessity of going down to the Ashborongh assizes to 
appear as a witness in the trial of Di’osser. 

‘ What do you feel towards this man V some one asked her 
once. 

‘ A great pity,’ she replied. ‘ It is not nearly so hard for 
me to forgive this poor fanatic, as to forgivc those who have 
taught hini his dark creed, or to forgive those who, whilc call- 

themselves Christians, have hated 


lUg 


my father 
murder.’ 


with thc 


hatred that is quite as bad as 

But when the trial was over, and there was no longer any 
necessity to do anything, Erica suddenly broke down. She had 
never till now^ yielded, though not a night had passcd in w’hich 
she had not been haunted by the frightful recollections of that 
Sunday cvening aud the days followdng. But the evening sha 
returned from Ashborough she conld hold out no longer. 

Very quietly she bore that sad return to the empty house. 
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going into all tlie fîimiliar rooms and sliowing no sign of grief, 
bccause thosc shc loved wcrc with her, watching her with the 
anxious solicitude which people cannot hclp showing at such a 
timc, though it is usually more of a trial than a comfort. 
Erica longcd iuexpressihly to be alone, and whcn at length, 
deceiyed by her unnatural calm, they wcrc pcrsuaded to leave 
her, she crept down to the study and shut herself in, aiid no 
longor tried to resist the inevitable, the mcre surroundings 
were quite sufficient to open the flood-gates of her grief: the 
books which her father had loved, the table, the empty chair, 
the curious cactus which thcy had brought back from Italy, 
and in the growth of wliich they had taken such an iutcrest! 
thc desk at which her father liad toiled for so many long ycars. 
She hid her face from the light, and broke into a passionate fit 
of weeping. Thcn cxhausted, ncrveless, powerless, she could 
no longer cope with that anguish of rcmembrance which was 
lier nightly torment. Ouce more there rose before her that 
horrible scene in the Ashborough market-placc; once more she 
could see the glare of liglit, the huge crowd, the sudden trea- 
cherous movement, the fall : once more she heard the crash, 
the hushed murmur; once more felt thc wild struggle to gct 
through that pushing, jostling throng that she might somehow 
reach hiin. That nightmare recollection only gave place to a 
yet more painful one, to thc memory of days of such agony 
that to recall thcm was almost to risk her reason. She had 
struggled bravely not to dwell upon these tliings, but this 
night her strength was gone, she could do nothing, and Brian. 
coming at last to seek her, found that the climax he had long 
foresecn had come. 

‘ Oh,’ she sobbed, you love me, Brian, be willing to let 
me go ! DonT pray for me to livc ! promise that you will not!’ 

A shade came over Brian’s face. Was the dcad father still 
to absorb all her love ? Must he even now rcsign all to liim ? 
Lose Erica at last after these long years of waiting ! There 
was a look of agony in his eyes, but he answcrcd quictly and 
firmly,— 

‘ I will pray only that God’s will may be donc, darling.’ 

A sort of relief was apparent in Erica’s flushed, tear staincd 
face, as though he had given hcr lcavc to bc ilL 

After that, for long, weaiy weeks she lay at the very gato 
of dcath, and those who watched by her had not the heart to 
wish her back to life agaia 


CIIAPTER XLII. 


A KEW YEAR’s DAWK. 


And the murky planets, I perceived, were but cradles for the înfant 
spirits of the universe of light .... Amd in sight of this immeasurability 
of life no sadness could endure .... And I exclaimed, Oh I how beauti- 
ful is death, seeing that we die in a world of life and of creation without 
end I And I blessed God for my life upon earth, but much more for tbe 
life in those unseen depths of the universe which are emptied of all but 
tbe Supreme Reality, aud where no earthly life or perishable hope can 

enter. IlicnTER. 

For many weeks Erica liad scarcelya conscious interval. Now 
and then she had been dimly aware that Brian was in the 
room, or that Aunt Jean, and Alrs. MacNaughton, and her 
many Secularist friends were nursing her; but all had been 
vague, dream-like, seen through the distorting fever-mist. One 
night, however, she woke after a sleep of many hours to see 


things once more as they really were. 


There was her little 


room, with its green-panelled walls, and its familiar pictures, 
and familiar books. There was Aunt Jean sitting beside the 
fire, turning over the pagcs of an Idol-Brealcer^ wdiile all the air 
seemed to be ringing and echoing with the sound of church 
bells. 

‘ Auntie,’ she said, ‘ what day is it 

Aunt Jean came at once tc the bed-side. 

Mt is New-year’s Day,’she said ; ‘it struck twelve about 

five minutcs ago, dear.’ 

Erica made no coinment, though the words brought back to 
her the sense of her desolation—brought back to her, too, the 
remembrance of another New-year’s Day long ago, when she 
had stood beside her father on the deck of the steamer, and the 
bells of Calais had gaily pealed in spite of her grief. She took 
the food her aunt brought her, and promised to go to sleep 
oncc more. 

‘ I shall have to wake up again to this miscry!’ she thought 
to hcrself. ‘ Oh, if one could only sleep right on ! ’ 

But God sometimes saves us from what we have most 
dreaded ; and when, at sunrise, Erica woke once more, before 
any recollcction returned to her mind, she became conscious of 
One who said to her, ‘ Lo, I am with you alway! Behold, I 
make all things new ! ’ 

Streaks of golden light were stealing in between the window- 
curtains. She lay quite still, able to face life once more in the 
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strength of tlmt Iimer Preseiice; able to eiidure tlie well-kiiown 
sights and sounds, because she coiild once more realise that 
there was One "Who made even ‘ the wrath of man to praise’ 
Him; Who, out of blackest evil and cruellest pain, could at 
length bring good. Presentlj, passing from the restfulness of 
that conscious communioii, she remcmbered a strangc dream 
she had had that night. 

She had dreamed that she was sitting with Donovan in the 
little churcliyard at Oakdene ; in her hand she held a Grcek 
Testament, but upon the page had onlj been able to see one 
scntcnce. It rau thns, ‘Until the times of the Pestitution of all 
things.* Donovan had insisted that the word should rightlj 
be ‘ restoration.’ She had clung to tlie old rendering. 
thej discussed the distinction betwcen the words, a beautiful 
girl had all at once 


Whilc 


stood bcfore them. Erica knew in an 


instant who it must be bj the 
companion’s face. 


light 


which shone in her 


^You are quite riglit,’ she had said, turning her beautiful ejes 

back of things tliat 


givmg 


O 

strong man, and jet both humaii 


upon him. ^ It is not the mere 
were, it is the perfecting of that which was here onlj in ideal; 

it is thc carrjing out of what might have been. All the time 
there has been progress, all the time growth, and so restoration 
is better, wider, grander tlian anjthing we could dream of 
here 1 ’ 

And, as she left them, thcrc had come to both a sort of 
vision of the Infinite, in sight of which the wliole of earthlj 
existence was but as an hour, and the sum of human sufFeriiig 
but as the pin-prick to a 
sufFering and humaii existence wcre iiifinitelj w'orth while. Aiid 
over them stole a wouderful peace as thcj realised the greatness 
of God’s universe, and that in it was no wasted thing, no 
wastcd pain, but order where there seemed confusion, and a 
soul of goodness where tliere seemed evil. 

And, after all, what was this dream compared with the 
realitj which she knew to exist I Well, it was perliaps a little 
fragmcnt, a dim shadow, a seeing through the glass darklj; 
but mostlj it was a comfort, because she was all the time con- 
scious that there was an infinitelj Bctter which it has not 
entcred iiito tlie heart of man to conceive. 

Brian came in for his morning visit with a face so woni and 
anxious tliat it made her smile. 

Oh ! ’ she said, looking up at him with quiet, shining e^^es, 
* how I have been troubling jou all these weeks ! But jou are 
not to be troubled anj more, darling. I am going to gct bettcr.’ 
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And with a sort of grateful, loviiig tenderuess, she drew his 
face down to hers aiid kissed him. 

Where is Toin T she asked presently, beginning for the 
first tinie to take an intercst in tlie world again. 

rom has gone to Oakdene for a day or two,’ said Brian. 
‘ Ile is going to be Donovan’s private secretary.’ 

‘ How glad I am!’ she said. ‘ Dear old Tom, he does so 
deserve to be happy !’ 

‘ They want you to go there as soon as you are well enough 
to be moved,’ said Brian. 

‘ I should like that,’ she said, with a touch of her old eager- 
ncss of manner. ‘ I want to get well quickly; there is so much 
woi’k for us to do, you know. Oh, Brian ! 1 feel that there is 
work which Âe would wish me to do, and I’m so glad, so glad to 
be left to do it!’ 


Brian thought of the enormous impetus given to the cause 
of Secularism by Eaeburn’s martyrdom. The momentary 
triumph of bigotry and intolerance had, as in all other ages, been 
followed by this inevitable consequence—a dead loss to the 
persecuting side. Would people at length learn the lessonl 
Would the reign of justice at length dawnl Wonkl the 
majority at length believe that the All-Father needs not to be 
supported by persecuting laws and unjust restrictions 1 

Yet it was not these thoughts which brouglit the tears to 
his e^^es—it was the rapture caused by Erica’s w'ords. 

‘ My darling will live, and is glad to live !’ he thought. 
‘ Who coukl bear witncss to the truth so well I Who be so 
sweet a reconciler I ’ 

‘ Whv, Brian !—Brian !’ exdaimed Erica. ns thegrcat drops 

feli on her hand lying clasped in his. 

And there was that in tone and look and touch which made 

Brian more than content. 


THE END. 
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